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Preface to the Second Edition 

Soon after its publication (end of 1924) * Hindu Polity ’ was 
put on the syllabus of almost every University in India. 
The first edition having been long exhausted, I have been 
pressed by the need of the students to print the book again. 
In doing so I have availed myself of the suggestion and offer 
•of Rao Sahib 0. Hayavadana Rao to bring out a cheap edition 
in view of the demand for the book both from the students 
and the general public. 

Apart from a geueral revision and verbal changes which 
are few, new matters and proofs brought to light have been 
added in their proper peaces. The original scheme, however, 
has been preserved. It may be noticed that there arose a 
controversy as to my interpretation of the paura and 
jdnapadn (^urTT?) terms as corporate bodies of the citizens and 
the country-people. By the discovery of a largo number of seals 
at Halauda — seals of the local janapadas, e.g. Purikd-grdma- 
jdnapadasya — the corporate character of the term is now put 
beyond controversy. On the evidence of these seals the 
janapada institution existed down to the late Gupta times. I 
must note here that in the past controversy Professor 
Vanamali Bhattacharya was the only critic whose view coin- 
cided with truth. 

October, 19^5. 


K. P. J. 



Preface to the First Edition 


‘ HiNDir Polity,’ in two volumes (Parts) — the first on Vedic 
Assemblies and Republics, the second on Monarchy and 
Imperial Systems — ^is a sketch oi the constitutional life of 
o v . . til® Hindus. The subject is great but its 

treatment has to bo modest. The works 
of pui'va-s’uris had long been hidden ; the path opened by thorn 
had long boon lost. It had to bo researched. In 1911-13 
a probable line was laid to dig and discover the Ancients' 
highway in the field of Polity. In those pages that lino has 
been deepened and widened. And the way of tho Pathors 
is in sight. 

Tho author made a special study to find out what consti- 
Pioneer Work progress, if apy, Ancient Indians 

had achieved. In 1911 and 1912 some 
results of the study were published in the legal journal tho 
Calcutta Weehly Notes and the Calcutta monthly the Modem 
Beview. A connected paper was read to tho Hindi Literary 
Conference in 1912 and its translation published in the 
Modem Beview, 1913, under the title, ‘ An Introduction to 
TLindu Polity 


Pioneer Work 


Before the publication of the Introduction there had 
been no work in any modern language on the subject. The 
Introduction fulfilled its purpose. To-day the subject finds 
place in University teaching. And the author has had the 
satisfaction of seeing his results quoted and reiterated, with 
or without acknowledgement, almost every year ; the subject 
has become popular ; the truth has been recognized, accepted 
and adopted : it has rightly ceased to be his.^ 


1 Mr. B. K. Sarkar, however, thinks otherwise—* But all the 
references in Jaysswal’s studies, have been appropriated by sub- 
sequent writers.’ [PoUUcal InstUuUons, etc,, Leipzig, 1922, p, xTi), 
Oan they not retort, * ayam nijah paro veti ga^ana lagTmthetaaam ' t 
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Preparation of the 
Present Work 


Vincent Smith suggested to the author to treat the 
subject of Hindu republics in detail, and 
several friends insisted on having the 
Introdudion in book-form. About the 
same time, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, President of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching, Calcutta University, asked him 
to prepare a curriculum of ancient Indian History. Heed at 
that time was badly felt for a somewhat comprehensive book 
on ancient Hindu Polity. The author towards the clos,e of 
1917, undertook to revise the Introduction with a view both 
to carry out the suggestion of Dr. Smith and to supply the 
want. The present work was the outcome. In April, 1918, 
the revision was complete and the manuscript ready. The 
■book was made over to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who kindly 
took upon himself the publication of the work, placing it on 
the University syllabus. 


When a few chapters had been in type, the author was 
informed that scientific plagiarism was 
publication” work. Then, the manuscript was 

stolen from Sir Asutosh, no other 
belonging out of the group from which the box of manuscript 
was missing, was touched by the critical though secret 
admirer. Sir Asutosh informed the police, with the result 


that a professor who claimed to have r§covered the manuscript 
made it over to Sir Asutosh. After three days’ confinement 
the book obtained liberation. Having no other copy of 
the book, the Calcuta University Press being too slow, and the 
desire to publish “ original researches ” in certain quarters in 
Calcutta being great, the author brought back the manuscript 
to Patna. Engagement was then concluded to print the 
book at Allahabad. In the meantime the book was cited by 
Sit Sankaran Hair from the manuscript in his Hote to the 
Government 'of India’s First Despatch on Constitutional 
Reforms (dated 5th March, 1919), and chapters were printed 
in the Modern Review (Feb., 1920). When the whole of Part I 
was in type the English Section of the Press at Allahabad was 
sold away and the book once more came back home. Until 
this autumn, owing to the difficulties of getting a ' suitable 
press from a ‘mofussil’ town, and owing to professional 
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duties, no frcsli arrangement could be made lor the.publica' 
tion of the -work. 


The Present Work 


The lines laid down in the Introduetim (1913) have been 
closely followed in the present work. 
Except the chapter on Paura-Janapada 
there has been no addition to those broad lines. The whole 
work otherwise is only a commentary on the Introduction. 


The book is presented in the form and substance just as 
it was completed in April, 1918, but for the amalgamation of 
the matter published by the author in the Modern Beviow 
in April, 1930, on Paura Janapada, and the addition of one 
passage (§ 27) on a datura from the AbUdMna Bajendra 
(1919), of the last lino of the footnote at p. 33, and of Appen- 
dices 0 and D. The date of the Kaubillya 
{Artha-^dstra) has been retained as 
originally given, although Dr. Jolly has 
recently revived the controversy through his edition of the 
Artha-^dstra. On account of the importance of the subject 
the present writer has re-considered it hero.* He is unable 
to agree with Dr. Jolly’s conclusions. 


The author’s thanks are due to his kind friends Dr. A. 
. , , j , Banerji-Sastri and" Dr. Suniti K. 
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See Appendix 0 : ‘Additional Notes on Part I.’ 
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Dr. K. P. JAYASWAI^A MEMOIR 

Kashi Prasad Jayaswal was born on the 27lh November, 
1881, at Mirzapur, a district town on the south bank of the 
Ganges between Benares and Allahabad. His father Sahu 
Mahadeva Prasad came of a very poor family, but by the 
dint of his industry built up a fortune in the shellac trade. 
He took keen interest in the education of his children. The 
early education of Kashi Prasad was begun under a private 
tutor and continued at the local London Mission High School, 
Besides, he studied Sanskrit at home under a Sadhu known 
by the pet name Handiababa — because he cooked his meals 
in a handid or earthen pot. The learning and character of 
this Sadhu and the depth and precision of his knowledge 
made such an impression upon young Kashi Prasad that he 
continued to remember him with reverence to the last of his 
days. Mr. Jayaswal always recalled with pride and gratefulness 
the debt he owed to Handiababa, and how it stood him 
well in his whole career as an Indologist, making him feel 
much surer of his ground in Sanskrit than many a scholar 
who had got all his Sanskrit from the usual run of colleges. 

After passing the Entrance Examination, Kashi Prasad 
joined the Queen’s College, Benares, but soon gave up his 
studies and entered his father’s trade, which he c'artied 
on with zest and remarkable success. His public spirit 
at this stage found three different outlets. He organ- 
ised a Chapra Sabha (Shellac Association) and a Kalwar 
Sabha or an association of his caste for the purpose of social 
reform. Besides, he began writing articles in Hindi journals 
in the wake of the school of Hindi -litterateurs founded by 
Pt. Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi. This last activity at once 
brought him to the notice of the nationally inclined intelli- 
gentia of Northern India. 
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In August 1906, at the age of 25, when he was already 
father of two children, Mr. Jayaswal proceeded to England 
for higher studies. In those days, orthoddxy still ruled in 
the society of Northern India, and foreign travel was looked 
upon with disfavour. However, Mr. Jayaswal was permitted 
to go to England on condition that he would not take food 
touched by anyone there, except his Brahmin cook who 
accompanied him, and that he remained a vegetarian. 
And with his cook went aU sorts of food-stuffs and even 
charcoal 1 Arrangements were made thereafter to send 
weekly consignments of these precious articles regularly for 
the duration of his stay in Europe 1 

In England, Mr. Jayaswal joined and graduated from 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he was awarded the Davis 
Chinese Scholarship for 1909. He was also called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 

While in England, Mr. Jayaswal came under the influ- 
ence of two new forces which gave a definite turn to his life 
and determined its future course.' His intelligence and 
sincerity brought him to the notice of the Indian revolutionary 
exiles in Europe, who had just then formed a centre in 
England for recruitment from amongst their countrymen who 
went to that country for higher studies. They included such 
brilliant personalities amongst them as Shyamji Krishna 
Varma, S. R. Rana, Har Dayal and V. D. Savarkar. Mr. 
Jayaswal did not join their party, but felt a warm sympathy 
for them, which developed into life-long friendship. In fact, 
it was the nationalistic fervour kindled by contact with these 
gentlemen that drove Mr. Jayaswal , into the study of his 
country’s past and sustained him in his efforts throughout life. 
A still more potent factor which left its impress upon Mr. 
Jayaswal’s mind was his contact in England with Don Mar- 
tino De Zilva Wickremsinghe. Mr. Jayaswal received his first 
lessons in Indian epigraphy and archaeology from him. He 
accepted him as his guru and he felt the same reverence for 
him as he felt for Handiababa. Indeed, it was Wickremsinghe 



who turned Jayaswal’s mind from Hindi journalism to the 
study of his country’s past, and it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the Jayaswal whom we know, the Jayaswal of Hindu 
Polity and Indian History generally, is one of the gifts of 
that Simhalese savant to modem India. 

Mr. Jayaswal returned from England overland, passing 
through Turkey, Egypt and Arabia and reached home in 
July 1910. He settled down in Calcutta as a Barrister 
of the High Court. From 1911 onwards, he. began to contri- 
bute to research journals devoted to Indology. Even while 
in England, he had come in contact with scholars like George 
A. Grierson. His new contributions brought him into touch 
with Wilfred Schoff, A.. J. Edmund, V. A. Smith, F. W. 
Thomas and others. 

In 1912-13, Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, induced Mr. Jayaswal to join the 
post-graduate teaching department of the University. 
Jayaswal worked there for sometime, but had soon to resign 
that post as the University was directed by the authorities to 
remove him from the staff, solely for his alleged political 
opinions. With him had to resign two of his colleagues, 
v/r., Dr. A. Suhrawardy and Mr. Abdul Rasool, the Presi- 
dent of the historic Barisal Conference of 1906, which 
inaugurated the anti-partition movement in Bengal. 

The resignation, however, did not in the least affect 
Mr. Jayaswal’s cordial relations with Sir Ashutosh. It 
rather raised him in, the eyes of that nation-builder, 
who, as the sequel will show, invited him again as 
Tagore Law Lecturer in 1917. When the, Carmichael Chair 
for Ancient . Indian History was founded in the Calcutta 
University, Sir Ashutosh offered it to Jayaswal, who however 
did not accept it as he had a lucrative legal practice at Patna 
by that time and had given up entirely the idea of being a 
poor professor again. 

After the separation of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal, 
Mr. Jayaswal migrated to Patna in 1914 and remained there 
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permanently. He was on the roll of the Patna High Court 
since its inception. His practice at the Bar was large 
and distinguished. He easily won for himself a position as 
an authority on Hindu Law, and was often consulted 
by eminent lawyers and judges. He also came to be con- 
sidered a specialist in Income-Tax Law and a facile princeps 
in that line at the Patna Bar. 

But though a lawyer of high standing, Mr. Jayaswal 
never took the practice of law as the mission of his life. As 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad has observed, “ he was a historian by 
choice and instinct and a lawyer by compulsion. His own 
inclinations and talents attracted him towards History but 
the demands of the flesh dragged him towards law courts and 
law reports. • • • • He was more at home in the archfeo- 
logical museum and the library than in the High Court and 
if India were a free country his talents would have borne 
greater fruit than they did on account of his professional 
preoccupation ”. He often used to carry in his pocket, while 
going to the court, undeciphered ancient coins and utilised 
his leisure moments there in trying to read them ! 

Apart from his early contributions to journals specializing 
in Indie studies, Mr. Jayaswal contributed from 1911 to 1913 
a series of articles on Hindu Law to the Calcutta Weekly 
Notes. Hindu Law was till then considered to be something 
fixed and immutable, something based on revealed or ancient 
books. It referred to personal law only. Mr. Jayaswal took 
a historical view of Hindu Law and tried to reconstruct it as 
a complete system. This method found approval from 
Prof. J. Kohler of the University of Berlin, who during his 
life-time was considered to be the leading comparative jurist 
in Europe. Prof. Kohler observed that the articles marked 
a new stage in the history of the study of Hindu Law. 
Besides Prof. Kohler,, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji and Sir Rashbehari Ghosh also encouraged 
Mr. Jayaswal to continue his line of enquiry on historical 
lines and to prepare an account of the whole system 6f 



Hindu Law. The University of Calcutta elected him as 
Tagore Law Lecturer for 1917. In that capacity, he delivered 
in 1919 a series of twelve lectures on Manu and Yajnavalkya 
which were printed ten years later. 

Recognition of the historical development of Hindu Law 
naturally led to the search for the constitutional agency or 
agencies to whom that development was due in different 
periods. With this started a new line of enquiry, the final 
outcome of which was Hindu Polity, the subject of this work. 
Mr. Jayaswal’s first articles on the subject appeared early 
in 1912 in the Modem Review, and he read a connected paper 
on it to the All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (Hindi 
Literary Conference) at Bhagalpur held in the same year 
under the presidentship of Mahatma Munshi Ram (later 
Swami Shraddhanand). The rest of the story is told in the 
author’s Preface to this work and need not be repeated here. 
The study of ancient Indian political institutions has since 
been taken up by a number of other scholars. But it will 
be agreed that the credit of first opening this line of research 
belongs to Mr. Jayaswal. 

When Mr. Jayaswal came to Patna in 1914, Sir Edward 
Gait was the adnainistrative head of the newly formed Pro- 
vince. He was himself a scholar and interested in India’s past. 
Mr. Jayaswal found a ready friend in him for his historical 
studies and with his help and the .support of the leaders in 
the Province, he was able to organise a number of activities. 
In 1915 were founded the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
its Journal and the Patna Museum. Mr. Jayaswal was closely 
associated with all these institutions from their very start. 
He felt a paternal afiection for these institutions and devoted 
a good deal of his time in directing their various activities. 
In a letter to him dated London, the 14th April, 1937, Sir 
E. A. Gait wrote: “ I may have had a hand in forming the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, but it was you who have 
been its mainstay from the beginning up to the present time.” 
Mr. Jayaswal was the editor of the Journal of the Society 
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from its start, in 1915 to the last days of his life and he made 
it one of the leading research journals of the world. 
Mr. Jayaswal was also editor for sometime after his arrival 
at Patna, of a Hindi weekly, Pataliputra, which was published 
from there. 

With Mr. Jayaswal’ s arrival at Patna and with the 
foundation of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, started 
the second period of his research contributions. It is not 
intended to enumerate all of them here, but a brief reference 
may be made to the most important of them. He contributed 
an article entitled the Brahmin Empire to the Patna periodical 
the Express. The Suhga and Satavahana empires which 
arose after the fall of the Mauryas were claimed to be actu- 
ated by a movement for the revival of Brahminism. The 
whole thesis was revised in 1930 when he contributed a com- 
prehensive article on the §aka-Sd,tavahana Problems. 

From 1917 onwards, he was engaged, in, collaboration 
with Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji, in reading the difficult Hati- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela. The study was continued 
by the two eminent scholars for fourteen years until they were 
able in 1930 to publish their final reading and interpretation 
of the inscription in the Epigraphia Indica. Another 
interesting study started by Mr. Jayaswal in 1917 related 
to what he claimed to be Saisunaka statues. It gave birth 
to a lively controversy in which Haxa Prasad Shastri, 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, R. D. Banerji, Rama Prasad 
Chanda, Chandra Dhar Guleri, L. D. Barnett, V. A. Smith, 
R. C, Majumdar, Arun Sen, O. C. Ganguli and others 
joined. 

At the end of his article on the Problems of Saka-Sdta- 
vdhatia History, written in 1930, Mr. Jayaswal declared that 
a complete account of the sovereignties between the Sata- 
vahanas and Guptas was recoverable and “ we have no right 
to own that we have still a dark period in the history of Hindu 
Times” He recovered this a.ccouht, . and in 1933 published 

History of India 150 A.D. to 350A.D. Before writing 
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this book, he undertook a detailed tour of the places which 
had witnessed the scenes of that history. In 1933, Babu 
Durga Prasad of Benares published a remarkable paper on 
the most ancient punch-marked coins of India. As is weU- 
known, these coins have no legends or human figures on them, 
but a number of symbols only. Babu Durga Prasad com- 
pared and classified these symbols and from such classifica- 
tion drew conclusions as to the respective sequence of their 
different classes. Mr. Jayaswal was struck by the ingenuity 
of his friend and eagerly joining in the research carried it 
some steps further, specially in respect of the Mauryan coins. 
In the summer of 1935, while he was in England, he was 
invited by the Royal Asiatic Society of London to deliver a 
lecture on the subject which was highly appreciated. 

In 1934, Mr. Jayaswal published what he called An 
Imperial History of India. This was a history of the imperial 
dynasties of India as told in a Buddhist Chronicle of the 9th 
century A.D. Arya-Manjusri-Mulakalpa. The Chronicle had 
been published sometime before, but its text was corrupt, and 
Mr. Jayaswal was encouraged to extend his study to it on the 
discovery by his friend, Rahula Sankrityayana, of a much 
better Tibetan translation. The interpretation of this text 
is in the nature of the decipherment of a code, as it is full of 
cryptic Statements about historical personalities, whom it often 
refers to only by the first syllables of their names. 

Mr. Jayaswal was invited by the Government of Nepal 
to visit that country in 1936. On his return from there, he 
wrote a Chronology and History of Nepal from 600 B.C. to 
800 A.D., which was destined to be the last important work 
of his life, 

Mr. Jayaswal was elected President of the 6th Indian. 
Oriental Conference held at Baroda in 1933. In the same 
year, he presided over the Bihar Provincial Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan held at Bhagalpur. In 1935, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the History section of the All-India Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan held at Indore, and in the same year and in the next. 
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President of the Numismatic Society of India for its two 
consecutive sessions. In 1936, the Patna University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy, an 
hpnour which was long overdue. 

During the last decade of his life, the association with two 
of his friends, Prof. Jayachandra Vidyalankar and Maha- 
pandita Rahula Sankrityayana exerted a great influence on 
Mr. Jayaswal’s views and activities. The former, a pupil of. 

• M. M. Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, came to Patna in 1927 
as Lecturer in the Bihar Vidyapitha. His work (in Plindi) on 
the geographical background of Indian History had attracted 
Mr. Jayaswal’s attention. Prof. Vidyalankar had undertaken 
another comprehensive work on the History of India and had 
beguntoconsuUMr.Jayaswal about its problems and difficul- 
ties. By and by, he became bis regular apprentice and colleague 
and the two scholars consulted each other almost on every 
problem that either of them had to face for about ten years. Mr. 
Vidyalankar’s work on Indian History was published in 1933 
under the title Bharatiya ItihSs ki RuparSkhH, It covers the 
period from the earliest times to Circa 200 A.D. Before its 
publication, the whole manuscript was read to Mr. Jayaswal 
in July 1931, and revised in the light of his criticism. While 
this was being done, Mr. Jayaswal felt uneasy from time to 
time over the fact that work of that type and of such national 
utility was not being done in an organised manner. He 
recorded the opinion that “ such a synthetic work had not 
been attempted before,” and remarked that he himself 
should have been engaged in it, but his life had been taken up 
by the Hatigumpha Inscription ! He regretted he was 
wasting his time over his practice at the Bar, but there was no 
help for it. Now, however, he bad almost fulfilled his family 
obligations; his son and daughter whom he had sent abroad 
for study were due to return soon. So he decided to renounce 
his practice at the Bar and devote himself exclusively to 
such work by joining some university which might undertake 
to help him in organising it. With this end in view, he made 
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an ofTer to a well-known university of Northern India. 
But it met with little success. Mr. Jayaswal then broached 
the’ subject in his Presidential Address at the Indian Oriental 
Conference at Baroda and continued to canvass support for 
his scheme of a comprehensive history of India. He* 
had good response from many different quartets as his 
correspondence shows, but he could not see what to do with 
those promises. He was a scholar and not a practical man 
of affmrs. He realised this and approached Babu Rajendra 
Prasad to help him in organising the work. On the 31st of 
May 1936, Rajendra Babu came to liis house and discussed 
the scheme with him and Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalankar, 
They decided to start what is now known as the Bharatiya 
Itihas Parishad. 

Mahapandita Rahula Sankrityayana, the other close 
friend of Mr. Jayaswal, was introduced to him in 1930, on 
his return from his first adventurous expedition to Tibet. 
A profound scholar of Sanskrit and Pali, he had 
gone to Tibet to study Tibetan Buddhism at first hand 
and returned after performing his mission under the 
greatest hardships. He engaged himself in restoring from 
Tibetan the lost work of the Buddhist philosopher Dharma- 
larti, and undertook three more journeys to Tibet, with the 
result that he was successful in securing not only the original 
text of Dharmaldrti, but more than a hundred texts of 
Buddhist philosophers, hitherto considered as lost. Mr. 
Jayaswal took a keen interest in the work of his friend. His 
views and feelings about him may be known from his 
recorded appreciation in the Modem Review for February 
1937. , 

Mr; Jayaswal was a diabetic and had to be careful about 
his diet and exercise. He walked two miles daily to take an early 
morning bath in the Ganges. This he did throughout the 
year and this was the only physical exercise he took. He 
could not, however, get rid of his disease, and passed 
away from this world on the 4th of August, 1937, after 
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an illness of two months, due to a virulent type of carbuncle. 
During his last illness, there appeared a remarkable equani- 
mity and contentment on his face, which was doubtless due 
to his feeling that he had done his best in his life and that 
his mission had been taken up by his successors. 


Benares, I 
1-6-1941.; 


Gadadhar Prasad Ambastha. 
* * * 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal — A Tribute 

Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal was one of the Foundation 
Members of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and the 
Editor of its Journal for the greater part of its existence. 
He died at Patna on 4th August, nearly twenty-six years after 
his call to the cause of Indology by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. 

Born at Jhalda in Manbhum (Bihar) in 1881, Jayaswal 
would have been 56 on 27th November 1937, the 
year of his lamented death. The London Mission 
School at Mirzapur, where his father was a big merchant, 
and Oxford were mainly responsible for his education. At 
Oxford, he obtained the Davis Scholarship in Chinese and 
took his M.A. in History.. He was called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple and was enrolled as a Barrister in the Calcutta 
High Court in 1909. About 1910, at the instance of Sir 
Ashutosh Mixkherji, the Senate of Calcutta University 
recommended Jayaswal for appointment as a Lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History. Under the convention then 
obtaining in academic circles at Calcutta, active participa- 
tion in current and controversial politics was considered 
.undesirable and Jayaswal was asked to give up his appoint- 
ment. Since then, Jayaswal eschewed poUtics and instead en- 
riched Indology with a sustained devotion equalled by few of 
his contemporaries. His contributions embrace Indian epi- 
graphy and numismatics, Hindu History and polity, Sanskrit 
texts and Hindi literature: they are valuable and varied, and 
all imprinted with bis personality and predilection, 
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Jayaswal first came to prominence with his articles on‘An 
Introduction to Hindu Polity’ in the Modem Review in 1913. 
These articles were later developed and appeared as Hindu 
Polity in 1924. In 1917, he was appointed Tagore Professor of 
Law at Calcutta and delivered lectures on the Development 
of Law in Manu and Ydgnavalkya, published in 1934, It was 
this combination of a trained legal practitioner and theorist 
that makes his comparison of political Saqighas with Buddhist 
ecclesiastical organisations so attractive. He edited the well- 
known Sanskrit text on politics Rajamtiratnakara, Circa A.D. 
1300-25, in 1925, a second edition of which appeared in 
JBORS, 1936, Vol. XXII, Pt. IV. This acquaintance with most 
of the original sources Jayaswal made full use of in his writings 
on ancient and mediajval systems of Government in India. 

When in 1914, that scholar-administrator Sir Edward 
Gait founded the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna, 
Jayaswal’s literary activities multiplied. Since then, till thd? 
day of his death, he was a constant contributor to the pages 
of its Journal with only occasional publications in the Indian 
Antiquary, Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London, the Kashi Nagari 
Prachdrijfi Patrikd and a few other journals. His writings on 
the PataUputra statues, Hathigumpha inscription, the NSga- 
Vakataka history and pre-Mauryan and Mauryan coins in 
JBORS evoked wide interest. This interest, whether of 
warm appreciation or of acute controversy, was due essen- 
tially to an unusual vigour of mind and an alluring gift of 
expression. In 1934, he revisited London and placed his 
conclusions regarding Mauryan coins before the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. The President summed up by 
saying that like the theories of Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
those of Jayaswal would be criticised by his contemporaries, 
but would find acceptance afterwards. The available data 
are admittedly inadequate. In awaiting fresh discoveries, 
Jayaswal’ s work has been most useful in provoking discussion 
where formerly there was ei^er indifference or neglect. 

■ c ' 
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Besides editing the Pratipadaparficika, commentary on the 
Arthaidstm, and some volumes of the Mithila MSS. with the 
present writer, Jayaswal edited the Manjiisrlmulakalpa in 
collaboration with Rev. Rahula Sankfityayana. His last 
important work was on Nepal Chronology, published in 
JBORS (1936). 

Jayaswal’s services were recognised by Government and 
learned institutions in India. Government appointed him 
first a member and then the President of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Patna Museum. It was mainly, due to the 
efforts of his predecessor as President, Mr. Manuk, and of 
Jayaswal that the Patna Museum has within a short time 
become a storehouse of the ancient reHcs of Bihar and Orissa.. 
He received the Honorary Doctorate of Philosophy, from the 
Patna University in 1936. He was twice elected President of 
the Numismatic Society of -India and was awarded their 
♦special medal. He was also awarded the Gaekwad Golden 
Jubilee Medal in 1930. He presided over the Sixth All-India 
Oriental Conference in 1932 and continued to be a member 
• of its Council to the end of his life. 

, Both in India and Europe, Jayaswal was well known to a 
wide circle of friends and admirers who will lament the 
passing, of a fine scholar and a warm-hearted friend. 


Patna, T 
31-7-1941./ 

3|C 


A. Banerji-Sastri. 
* ♦ ' 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal — An Appreciation 

In response to a request from my friend Rao Sahib 
C. Hayavadana Rao, I have great pleasure in paying my tribute 
to the late lamented scholar Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, whom 
I had the honour and privilege of knowing intimately .for 
over a decade. In his death the world of Indian History 
and Culture has suffered a great loss. By profession a 
distinguished and successful Barrister, Dr. Jayaswal took to- 
, Oriental Studies early in his life. A good student of Sanskrit 
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literature, Vedic and Epic, Dr. Jayaswal carefully studie<i 
original texts, and put forward the results of his investiga- 
tions which were new and original interpretations of the 
Vedic and Epic texts, especially those dealing with Hindu 
administrative institutions. His frequent contributions to 
learned journals in India and abroad soon won for him 
a name for real scholarship and mature judgment ; so much 
so that the late V. A., Smith quoted him as an authority in 
his writings. Dr. Jayaswal revised his numerous articles and 
published them in a book entitled The Hindu Polity. In 
this, book. Dr. Jayaswal endeavoured to establish the thesis 
that parliamentary and democratic governments were in 
vogue in ancient India with representative assemblies such 
as the Paura and Janapada functioning in the royal capital. 
This well-written book attracted the serious attention of 
Oriental scholars. East and West, and he soon got an unique 
place in the international world of Orientalists. 

Dr. Jayaswal was primarily a Historian and then a 
Barrister. Yet he was a successful Barrister. Side by side 
with his professional activities. Dr. Jayaswal devoted aU his 
spare hours to the field of Indology. He was a trained 
investigator and scientific method was his chief plank. What 
he began as a hobby became an all-absorbing life-work. His 
activity in this direction was many-sided. He was an 
archaologist of great enthusiasm. He undertook in his 
private capacity the further work of excavating the ancient 
Pataliputra sites and he had a number of discoveries to his 
credit. His interest in Indian architecture was exceedin^y 
great. He was, perhaps, the: first to take the origins of the 
sikhara style of architecture to pre-Gupta times. His work 
in the field of sculpture too is well known. He was, again, 
a born numismatist. He had the keen eye to discover many 
new coins and to decipher them. His reading of legends 
on the coins was generally correct, and won often the approval 
of experts in numismatics. As the President of the Numis- 
matic Society of India, he did much to strengthen that 
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Society and to popularise it by bringing his weighty influ- 
ence to bear on it. 

Above all, Dr. Jayaswal was the life and soul of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. He was the distin- 
guished Editor of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for years together, maintaining a high 
standard of excellence. His articles were always a contri- 
bution to knowledge. In this Journal, he published the 
Rajanltiratnakara, a valuable work to students of Indian 
polity. His other publications, equally valuable, are the 
Imperial History of India and History of India from 150 to 
350 A.D., both of which show much painstaking research. 
His wide knowledge, pleasing manners and exceeding genero- 
sity endeared him to every well-wisher of Indian civilization 
and culture. The All-India Oriental Conference honoured 
itself by asking him to preside over its sessions at Baroda. 
The address he then delivered is a masterly piece of educa- 
tion by itself. He took abiding interest in the promotion 
of the objects and aims of the All-India Oriental Conference. 
But Mysore was the last Conference which he attended. In 
recognition of his well-merited scholarship, the University 
of Patna rightly conferred on him the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, an honour long overdue in his case. 

One can conclusively say that what he accomplished 
has helped much to enlarge the sphere of Indian History. 
He would have done much more had he been spared for 
some years to come. By dint of selfless research work 
to which he dedicated his entire life, Dr. Jayaswal takes 
a legitimate place in the front rank of India’s historians. 

The University,') 

Madras, > V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 

12-8-1941. J 
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Late Dr. K.'P. Jayaswal 

Tribute paid by the Patna University Senate 

We are indebted to the “ Indian Nation ", Patna, dated 
Friday, August 6, 1937, for the following account: — 

The following speeches were made in the Patna Univer- 
sity Senate on March 28, 1936, when it was decided to confer 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

It was on the 28th March 1936 that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Patna University moved in the Senate, on behalf of 
the Syndicate, recommending to H. E. the Chancellor that 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy be conferred 
on Mr. K. P. Jayaswal on the ground that he is, by reason 
of his eminent position and attainments, a fit and proper 
person to receive such a degree. 

Vice-Chancellor’s Speech 

In moving the resolution, the Vice-Chancellor delivered 
the following speech: — 

“ Mr. K. P, Jayaswal has a record of 25 years of original 
research in the field of Indian History in its widest signifi- 
cance. His contributions have shed light oh Hindu Law 
and Constitution, Political History, Chronology, Epigraphy, 
Sanskrit Literature, Prakritic Vernaculars, Indian Art and 
Indian Numismatics. When his constitutional history of 
Hindu Period entitled " Hindu Polity ” was published. Pro- 
fessor F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor of Oxford, the leading 
authority in England on Indian History and Culture, prefaced 
his review in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
(1925) with these remarks:— 

‘ Mr. Jayaswal is to be congratulated upon the publi- 
cation of a long meditated work. We may also congratulate 
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the students of ancient Indian institutions : for in addition 
to an unusual vigour of mind Mr. Jayaswal, as a trained legal 
practitioner and theorist, brings to bear upon the history of 
the Indian state a more concrete realization of the vale-in-use 
of terms than is natural to a scholar as such. It was this 
that enabled him in his first publication to direct upon the 
political Samghas (aristocratic or republican governments) 
of ancient India the light obtainable from the procedure of 
the Buddhist ecclesiastical organisation. In more recent 
years, he has delivered, as Professor at Calcutta (1917), the 
Tagore Law Lectures on the ‘ Development of Law in Manu 
and Yajnavalkya ’ (the appearance of which is awaited with 
interest); while in the sphere of pure scholarship he has 
found time amid his professional occupations to publish 
many stiriking articles, and also a new Sanskrit text on 
politics (the Rajmltiratmkara of Chandesvara, Circa A.D. 
1300-25), and to lend powerful support, as Honorary Secre- 
tary and Editor of an exceptionally valuable journal, to the 
work of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society.’ 

Another competent critic, namely Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Professor of Indian History and Culture of the 
Calcutta University, in his Manindra Chandra Nandy 
Lectures, says : 

“ The importance of the subject was first perceived with 
prophetic vision by K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a. (Oxon.), 
Barrister-at-Law, who began by contributing thought-pro- 
voking articles in the Modem Review in 1913. His mature 
views will now be found enshrined in his classical book 
entitled “Hindu Polity”. 

Mr. Jayaswal is regarded as the founder of this branch 
of study and his book “Hindu Polity ”, which covers some 
€00 pages, is lectured upon in almost every University pf 
India, in the University of London and in foreign Univer- 
sities where Indian History is studied, 

. Equally, if not more, important work is his Tagore Law 
Lectures on Manu and Yajn3.valkya dealing with the growth 
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of basic Hindu Law. Dr. Fitz Gerald, i.c.s., Lecturer to the 
Inns of Courts on Hindu Law, described this work in the 
English Law Quarterly Review in these terms: — 

‘ Hindu Law said J. D. Mayne, ‘ has the oldest pedigree 
■of any known system of Jurisprudence.’ Yet its ascertained 
history has hitlierto been a miscellaneous collection of dry 
hones without flesh or blood and with even the position of 
the bones in the skeleton disputed by the anatomists. Gene- 
Talizations of the widest type — ^for instance, that the age of 
the Dharmasutras preceded that of the Dharmashistras ; dates 
•which were seldom within half a millennium of certainty : 
these were all that the scholar had to offer a lawyer anxious 
to understand the growth of the system which he has been 
called upon to administer. Max Muller and Buhler des- 
troyed the Anglo-Brahminical legend (enshrined in Majne’s 
Ancient Law and in the Holman Hunt fresco at Lincoln’s 
Inn) of the Manudharma-shastra as a code of laws claiming 
■obedience in the same manner as e.g., the XII Tables or the 
Corpus Juris ’ : but they put nothing in its place. Little 
or no attempt was made to connect the history of thought 
with the political history of India ; though it must be obvious 
that, however detached from the world’s affairs the Rishis 
might be, great kingdoms could not rise and fall nor great 
religious systems strive for acceptance without some effect 
■On the jurisprudence and ethics of the schools. It is to the 
credit of Mr. Jayaswal that he makes a real constructive 
attempt to bridge this gap. Sanskritist and lawyer, he adds 
to these qualifications a rare independence of judgment.” 

The book is studied not only in Indian Universities 
“but also in Con t inental Universities and is recognized as a 
•Standard work on Ancient Law. 

The early papers of Mr. Jayaswal on Hindu Law were 
translated in German by no less an authority than Professor' 
Kohler whom the Encyclopadia Britannica describes as the, 
foremost comparative jurist in Europe. Professor Kohler 
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announced that Mr. Jayaswal’s contributions marked a new 
stage in the study of Hindu Law (17 C.W.N., 211 \ Notes). 

Mr. Jayaswal’s work on Political History based on 
inscriptions and Sanskrit Texts have even overshadowed 
his legal and constitutional contributions in the popular 
view. The late Mr. E. Edwards of the Indian Civil Service, 
who revised the standard book of Vincent Smith on “ Early 
History of India”, conspicuously acknowledged in his 
preface that new knowledge gained from Mr. JayaswaFs 
researches necessitated a revision of the book. Readers of 
Vincent Smith’s two histories find numerous references to 
Mr. Jayaswal’s results on various periods and topics. 

In 1933, Mr. Jayaswal published his “ History of India, 
150 A.D. to 350 A.D.”, that is, the period which had been 
blank and had been called the Dark Period in Indian History 
and the next year saw the publication of his commentary on a 
Buddhist Sanskrit Text on , Indian History, under the title 
“ An Imperial History of India ”. The Sanskrit text has 
also been published by him after comparison with its 
Tibetian translation made in the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era. This supplied an original source of the Indian 
History of the period subsequent to 320 A.D., that is, where 
Piuana Chronicles stop. 

■ The long inscription at Hathigumpha, near Bhuba- 
neshwar, which in importance ranks only next to the 
inscriptions of Emperor Asoka, has been solved by 
Mr. Jayaswal after a labour extending over ten years. This 
document is invaluable for the political history of India of 
the second century B.C. and wih always be referred to as a 
primary source. 

On Indian coinage, his contribution is no less remark- 
able. Last June when he was invited to lecture before the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London, and it may be added that 
he was the first Indian scholar to receive the honour of an 
invitation to lecture before that learned Society, he placed 
discovery of the coinage of Mauryas before the Society, 
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whereon he was hailed as a second Sir Alexander Cunningham. 
Mr. Jayaswal has been twice elected President of the 
Numismatic Society of India and has been awarded their 
special medal for conspicuous original work on the science 
of Indian coins. 

Mr. Jayaswal was elected President of the All-India 
Oriental ' Conference, an honour which has not been con- 
ferred on any scholar at comparatively such an early age, 
Mr. Jayaswal’s predecessors and successors in this high 
olBce being all older than him by twenty years and more. 

Mr. Jayaswal has supervised the search for Sanksrit 
manuscripts in the province, instituted by the local Gbvehi- 
ment, and has edited Catalogue of Manuscripts on Hindu 
haw and Sanskrit Literature. He has edited the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for over 15 years. The 
Journal is honoured and read all over the learned world.’* 

Mr. Sachddananda Sinha’s Tribute 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha said: — 

“I second the proposal which you have been good 
enough to place before the Senate on behalf of the Syndicate. 
You have said everything which should have been said on 
an occasion like this. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Jayaswal is a distinguished scholar and an eminent 
historian of Ancient India. He has rendered very valuable 
services to the cause of scholarship and it is only right and 
proper that the Patna University should confer a degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy upon an eminent scholar like 
Mr. Jayaswal. He fully deserves it and I entirely agree 
with your observations that in honouring a scholar of 
Mr. Jayaswal’s position and eminence the University will 
really be honouring itself.” 

Mr. S. M. Haeebz 

Mr. S. M. Hafeez said : — 

“Mr. Jayaswal is a man of such deep erudition in 
Oriental learning and ancient culture that he has made the 
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land of Asoka and Chandragupta his home. He has come 
to live with us and he is one of us and in conferring this 
degree on Mr. Jayaswal I may say that we have delayed it 
too long. We ought to have conferred it upon him much 
earlier. Apart from what you have said about his work and 
worth I call to my memory the recent Convocation Address 
delivered by him at the Ayurvedic School at Kadamkuan 
and those who were present on that occasion would agree 
with me that his contributions towards that branch of 
Oriental learning were as deep and thorough as of any 
experienced Ayurvedic physician. If I may be permitted to 
disclose a secret of what transpired in the Syndicate meeting, 
we all agreed that a degree should be conferred on 
Mr. Jayaswal but we were differing whether we should 
-confer upon him the degree of Doctor of Law or Doctor of 
Philosophy, and after a careful consideration we decided 
that considering his services towards Oriental learning we 
should confer upon him tbe degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
This, however, does not mean" that he is not good enough 
for the degree of Doctor of Law. He is a fit person on whoih 
both the degrees can be conferred.” 

Mr. Rai Bru Raj Krishna 

Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna said: — 

“ I deem it a privilege to associate myself with the reso- 
lution which you, sir, have placed before the Senate on 
behalf of the Syndicate. Whenever the University confers 
an honorary degree on a person, it is always conferred on 
one who by reason of his eminent position and attainments 
is considered a fit and proper p.;rson for the same. The 
attainments of different persons may be of different character, 
but it may be said that on the present occasion the person 
on whom the University proposes to confer this honour 
is one who has extracted admiration from all and sundry 
by sheer dint of his merit in the field of genuine scholarship. 
Mr. Jayaswal, though bom in the United Provihces, is a 
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Biliari by domicile. He is universally respected not only 
in India but in the whole of Europe, for his high scholarship. 
It would not be out of place to mention that Mr. Jayaswal 
is one of the three persons so far invited by His Highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda for the Baroda Golden Jubilee Prize 
which was inaugurated by His Highness ten years ago. That 
prize is considered to be the Nobel Prize of the Baroda State. 
The condition attached to the prize is that His Highness, 
himself a most enlightened ruler, invites persons of established 
xeputation in the field of scholarship to go to Baroda and 
lecture before His Highness. Mr. Jayaswal was the second 
out of the three persons so far invited, the other two being 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore and Dr. C. V. Raman. So we 
see that Mr. Jayaswal has been honoured everywhere and 
we would be failing in our duty if we did not confer on him 
this degree even at this late stage.” 

R. B. Dwaraknaih 
Rai Bahadur Dwaraknath said; — 

“ As one of the oldest members of the Senate, it is my 
■duty to associate myself wholeheartedly with the resolution 
moved from the Chair. I remember with pleasure my asso- 
' ciation with Mr. Jayaswal as a distinguished member of the 
Senate, who rendered strenuous and admirable services to 
the cause of vernacularisation which we are now going to 
adopt. I very well remember his powerful advocacy for 
adopting vernaculars as the medium of instruction, and the 
great learning which he brought to bear on the cause of 
vernaculars. The speech delivered by him in that connec- 
tion at the Senate meeting which was presided over by the 
late Mr. Jackson, will always be remembered by us. I do 
not think that in honouring Mr. Jayaswal, we are honour- 
ing not only his distinguished scholarship and eminence in 
the fi.eld of research only, but we are also honouring a mem- 
ber of the Senate of this .University, who,- though not a sit- 
ting member, had , rendered distinguished services to the 
Senate in that capacity. The University has always been very 



careful and cautious in honouring people and they have 
only honoured such people who by their distinguished ser- 
vices to the University and by their scholarship and eminent 
position have adorned the public life of the province.” 

Sir Stewart Macpherson 
The Hon’ble Sir Stewart Macpherson said:' — 

' “ It is very satisfactory that when the University makes 

a new departure and honours a person of eminent position 
and attainments in the field of scholarship, there should be 
outstanding reasons to recommend for the Doctorate a native 
of Bihar (Mr. Jayaswal was', I believe, born in Jhalda, in 
this province) whose reputation in the world of scholarship 
extends not only over India and over Europe but throughout 
the whole learned world. I would congratulate the Uni- 
versity in having on the roll of its Doctors a scholar of the 
eminence and position of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.” 

Mr. Nirsu Narain Sinha 
(Hon’ble) Mr. Nirsu Narain Sinha said: — 

“ I associate myself with the resolution which you have 
placed before the meeting. I do not propose to traverse 
the grounds which other Hon’ble members have already 
set out by reiterating the services which Mr. Jayaswal has 
rendered towards the cause of learning not only in this Pro- 
vince but throughout the whole of India and Europe. He 
has almost attained world-wide reputation. But what I 
feel is that the Patna University has not utilised the services 
of such a great man as it ought to have done. I should have 
expected that a man of his vast learning and reputation 
should have been utilised at least to train some of our post- 
graduate students in the same field of learning in which Mr. 
Jayaswal has attained world-wide reputation. I hope, how- 
ever, that it is not yet too late and the Patna University will 
utilise his services to train young men under him so that 
Mr. Jayaswal may be able to train and produce a future 
Mr. Jayaswal.” 
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Mr. G. P. Das 

Mr. Gajendra Prasad Das said: — 

“ On behalf of Orissa, I beg to associate myself with 
every word that has fallen from the lips of my predecessors. 
The motion was moved by the Vice-Chancellor and there 
have been so many speeches that it is hardly necessary for 
me to speak anything on this motion. But I feel I shall be 
failing in my duty if on behalf of Orissa I did not associate 
myself with tire feelings that have been expressed here. 
Mr. Jayaswal by his scholarship has attained such an emi- 
nence that every Indian, wherever he may reside, feels it a, 
proud privilege to call him his own and there is a special 
pleasure in feeling that he is one of every one of us. The 
Vice-Chancellor in his able speech has told you of the acti- 
vities of Mr. Jayaswal and they were connected with the 
Hatliigumpha inscriptions of Bhubaneshwar in Orissa. 
Mr. Jayaswal has thrown lustre on the ancient history of 
India and thereby he has also thrown lustre on the obscure 
history of Orissa, becjause in Orissa you will find an unbroken 
record of the Hindu culture which has not been influenced 
by any other culture like other parts oi India. He lived m 
Orissa practically in thought and mind for 10 years. He 
paid many visits to Orissa and studied the language, the 
habits and custom of its people. Therefore, I can call him 
to be an Oriya and I have special pleasure in seeing 
Mr. Jayaswal honoured.” 

Mr. S. Mahmud Shbre 

Mr. S. Mahmud Shere said: — 

“ It is with a sense of pride’ that I rise to support this 
resolution. Every Indian has shared the pride when he has 
found the name of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal becoming famous 
in the domain .of Constitutional Law and Constitutional 
History. It is he, who has by his original research on a 
track untrodden by others, given us the constitutional and 
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political history of Ancient India, chiefly between 1400 B.C. 
and 700 A.D. Before him Maine, Max Muller and Bhhler 
had only succeeded in proving that Hindu Law had the 
oldest pedigi-ee of any known system of Jurisprudence, but 
all the great historians and research scholars were roaming 
in the desert to find out innumerable missing links. It was 
left to Mr. Jayaswal not only to find out most of the missing 
links but also to give flesh and blood to the skeleton pedigree 
and introduce life and vitality and the result is that now 
Hindu Polity is one living constitutional history wherein 
we can visualise for ourselves how our ancestors ruled and 
lived in their own land and how they developed their muni- 
cipal and social laws from stage to stage. He has added 
laurels to the great name of India. 

I am representative of a Muslim organisation but my 
community takes equal share of pride, because the recipient 
of the honour is popular in our community for his great 
qualities of head and heart and for his personal associations. 
He has depicted the glory of ancient India and ancient India 
was the home of- our ancestors — Hindus and Muslims. At 
the conclusion of his Hindu Polity, as pointed out by Dr. 
Fitz Gerald in the Quarterly Review of England, he writes; 
that ‘ conquest is only a method of receiving new thought 
and new life.’ He has not slmt his eyes to truth when he, 
declares that the coining of Muslims saved India from senile 
• decay. It is refreshing to read that the modern History of 
the Hindus begins with the 17th Century ‘when Vaishnava 
preached the equality of all men, when the Sudras, the helots 
of ancient Hindus, preached shoulder to shoulder with 
Brahmins.’ The Muslim thought contributed its little mite 
to the period of Renaissance.” 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Final Words 

The Vice-Chancellor said: — 

“It is a. matter of gratification to me personally that 
. I have been a party to the conferment of this degree on 
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Mr. Jayaswal, who is a personal friend, to the Syndicate 
that its proposal has been so well received. I should say 
one word. It must be very pleasing to the mernbers of the 
Senate to have from the Hon’ble the Finance Member the 
suggestion for the creation of a scholarship for research 
work under Mr. Jayaswal. I hope Hon’ble the Finance 
Member will remember this when preparing the Provincial 
Budget.” 




PART I 




CHAPTER I 


Scope and Sources 

It is proposed to outline here certain chief features of 

Scope of the book Policy- 

experimented in great and various 
systems of state and political machinery. We are not yet 
in a position to reconstruct a complete history of the constitu- 
tional development of the race. Nevertheless some out- 
standing facts and the principles underlying them may he 
noticed with profit. 

The topics to he discussed here^ are : 


(1) the Sovereign Assembly of the Vedio times, 

(2) the Judicial Assembly of the Vedio times, 

(3) Hindu Republics (1000 B.C. — 600 A.C.), 

(4) Hindu Kingship (from the Vedio times to 600 A.C.), 

(6) the Janapada or Realm Diet, and the Paura 

Assembly of the Capital (600 B.O. — 600 A.O.), 

(6) the Council of Ministers under Hindu Monarchy 

(1000 B.C.— 600 A.C.), 

(7) Judiciary under Hindu Monarchy (700 B.O. — 600 

A.C.), 

(8) Taxation (1000 B.C. — 600 A.C.), 

(9) The Hindu Imperial Systems (1000 B.C. — 600 A.C.), 
and 

(10) Decay and Revival of Hindu constitutional tradi- 
tions (660 A.O. — ^1680 A.C.). 


(: 


Oar sourcea 


'The sources of o\rr information extend over the vast 
field of Hindu literatme — ^Vedic, Classi- 
cal and Pralqita, and also the insorip- 
tional and numismatic records of the country. We are 
fortunate in having also a few technical treatises on Hindu 
Politics left to us in the original. They are, however, mere 
remains of a considerable library, contri- 
buted to by a long series of political 
thinkers and statesmen of Hindu India. The Artha-Sdstra 


Teohnioal literatuie 


^ In some oases, very briefly. 
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HINDU POLITY 


ot Kautilya® (300 33.C.), which may bo called the Imperial 
Code of Governance of the Early Manryas, is such a remnant. 
It is avowedly based on previous authorities. Such authori- 
ties, cited by name in Kautilya’s Code, number eighteen or 
nineteen. There are some others mentioned elsewhere. Eor 
instance, the MaMbMrata, which gives a brief history of 
Hindu Political Science,® mentions, in addition, Gaura-^iras. 
The Aivaldyana Onhya-Suira mentions one more, Aditya.* 
The catalogue of this large number of writers shows that 
poUtics had been studied for centuries before Kautilya’s time,, 
and had become a recognised subject when the Kdlpa-Sutras 
were still being completed.® If we- 
Its early date allow an interval of even twenty years. 

for each of these known authorities, we shall have to date 
the literature of Hindti Politics ns far back as circa 660 B.O. 
This date is corroborated by the Jatahas, which are regarded as 
pre-Buddhan (i.e., anterior to 600 B.O.) : they recognise 
Ariha^ that is, Arlha-Sdstra, as a chief science for the guidance 
of successful ministers,® , 


* Myaore Siate’a Bihliotheca Sanalcrita, No. 87» edited by 
Dr, Shaiua Sastry, 1000. Translation by Dr. Sliaiua Sastry, 1015, 
Mysore, is not quite satisfactory. The text in places la not beyond 
doubt ; Compare the quotations in the commentary on the K&manda- 
Mya NUi-aara published by the Travanoore Government which at 
times differ greatly from the published text. See also Dr. Sorabji 
Tarapurwala’s Notea on the Adhydkahwpraoh&ra (1014). 

The name of the author should be ‘ the Kautilya, ’ it being hia 
pofra name (J.P.O.lZ.iS'., II. 80, also ^ahkarftrya ao. ICamandaka,!. 0), 
but to avoid heaviness, the has been omitted here throughout. 

® Santi-Parvan, LVIII, LIX. It is possible that Gaura-I^iras is 
later than Kautilya. The point in favour of the antiquity of Gaura- 
^iras is that he is placed in a group of ancient writers. The S&ntir 
Farvan, in its present shape, is later than the KamandaJyvya whose- 
author it seems to know. See Oh. OXXIII. See also p. 5, n. 11. 

® ASvaldyana GrlTiyd-Sutra, III. 12. 16. 

® The Artha-Saatra literature had existed before the earliest. 
DharmorSutraa were compiled. See Apaatamha Dh.-S., II. 6. 10, 14, 
‘ ’ \ Haradattd ' ^ 

« Of. Pausbeil, J., II. 30, 74. 
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The treatises on political theories and practical govern'- 
anoe were originally called Danda-Niti. 
or the ‘ Principles of Government ’ and. 
Artha-^astba or the ‘ Code of Common-wealth Kantilya- 
defines the latter : “ AnTH-A is human population, that is to 
say, tenitot'y with humcm poptdation. The Code of Arthor 
(Common-wealth) ia a code dealing with the means (art, upaya) 
of acquisition and growth of that territory”.® Danda-Niti 
was the title adopted hy TJ^anas,® and Artha-Sastra, by 
Brihaspati,^® for their respective works which were very 
famous in Hindu Classical times. A book, rather an encyclo- 
pasdia, under the title Danda-NUi, ascribed to Prajapati, 
is mentioned in the MahdbhdrataA^ The subject is also called 
R^a-^dstra^^ or the ‘ Code for the Eulers, ’ and Raja-Dharma 
or the ‘ Law for the Rulers Under 

• latter term, it has been treated in 

S 0 B.C.-G 00 the Sdnti-Parvan of the Mahabhdrata. 

The Mahabhdrata draws on. materials 
generally old, but handled as late as the fifth century after 
Christ, with an earlier systematization, oir. 160 B.C.^® 

® ^auti-Farvan, LVIII. 77-78 [Kumbakonam (80-81)]. 

® t5T*?(TR5^f-. 

I Bt. xv, p.424. ■ ?[%: here is explained by- 
the following It has therefore to be taken, as 

Palana has the sense of growth, not mere maintmance^ 
This is home out by the description of Danda^NUi given by Kautilya. 
(I. 4, p. 0) : 9155SW>TIsiV, 555^71?^% etc. ;. 

and also by " %3r«ng^?sr: I 

N’UivaJey&mTita, II. 

® Mudra-Rakshasa, I. 

YatsySyana, Kama-Sutra, I. 

^ardi-P., C. 69 (Bengal) (68, Kumb.). Cf. Koma-S., 1. 

1* Sanii-P., 0. 68 (Bengal) (67, Kumb.). 

18 Kot the date of the Sanii-Farvan see my Tagore Lectures r 
I. The authors who are treated as historical persons in Kau(iilya's 
Arfha-Saatra have been taken to be divine and mythological in the 
S&nti-Parvan. The Salcas and the Tokharis are mentioned as having 
come under Hindu kings (Oh. LXV) — a fact of the early fifth century 
A.G. It should be also noticed that the political science book of the 

* Great Bi^is ’ which had been current in the time of KSmandaka 
(VTII. 23) disappeared when the’Sdnfi-Porwtm was completed (r. 343^ 
62, Kumb.). 
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niNJOU POLITY 


Later, the terms JSMi Policy ’ or ' Principles ’) and 

JVai/a Loading, ’ ‘ Principles ’) seem 

Worlra ol the 4tu and to liavc superseded the old words 
fitli coiitunoa A.O. Dandtt. ICamandaka calls Ivis metri- 

cal treatise a Fiti-sara. The hook 
ascribed to 6utra, -which, in its present shape is a revised 
edition of an earlier well-known work, probably based on the 
ancient U^anas’ JDanda-Fiti, is also called a Fiti-sdra {Sulcra- 
Fiti-sdra).'^ The Pa^oha-Tantra, which is a book on politics 
p-nt into fables for the early education of princes and would- 
be statesmen, adopts the term FayaSdstra to denote the 
literature.^® 

It is interesting to note that the study of Hindu Politics 
was continued like the study of Hindu 
Muhammadan timos.i® I was 
to 18th Centuries A.C. agreeably surprised to find that the 
famous lawyers, the hTibandhakaras 
Chandedvara, Mitra-Misra and bTllakantha, have compiled 
works on Hindu Politics. There is a RSoa-FUi-Batmhara, and 
there is a Vira-Mitrodaya Mdja-FUi ; similarly, there is also 
a Mayhkha, called Baja-Flti-MayvlcliaP As to the value of 
these latter-day works, they, of course, are products of the 


Tliis work is quoted by law-oommentators of the Middle 
Ages and later. I could not find the quotation in the text of the 
current SNS. It must have been, therefore, revised about the 17th 
century. It, however, embodies mostly ancient doctrines. 

‘ ’ I PaficJia-Tantra, Oh. I. 

See Addendum I at the end of this chapter, on the growth of 
the literature in the earlier period. 

An old copy of this is in the library of the well-known 
Sanskritist, Mr. Go-vinda Das of Benares. The V%ra-Miirodaya Ttaja-NUi 
has been published in the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series. Oha^e^- 
vara’s BN .-RakiSkara I am editing for the Bihar and Orissa Besearch 
Society. 

Before Chapd^^vara, two other digest-writers had composed 
Digests of Hindu Politics : oue was Lakshmtdhara, the well-known 
author of the law-digest Kalpaiaru, and the other was the 
author of the K&madhenu, These scholars compiled Baja-NlU- 
Kalpatani .B&ja~MU-Kdmadherm, respectively. They have been 
quoted by Chandedvara. 
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Politics in the Fura- 
^as, 0th and 7th centu- 
lies A.C. 


decadent period. They may be claBsed 
together tvith the political science por- 
tions of the Puranas. The JTibandhakaras 
and the Puranas have no originality. 
The Puranas merely copy some chapters from some ■well-knovra 
authors, e.g., the Agni-Purana borrows from an author called. 
Pushkara.^® The Hindu jurists of Muhammadan times, how- 
ever, evince a strong desire for collecting materials, and the 
great value of their work consists in the extracts from autho- 
rities which are otherwise unknown. They are, moreover,. 

witnesses to living tradition in ceremonial 
matters. Better materials, next in value 
only to regular treatises, are to be found 
in the Aphorisms and Codes of Dhartna- 
under the chapter styled • the ‘ Laws for the King,’ which 


Politics in the books 
of nharma (Law) : 
400 B.C.-600 A.C. 


represent 

writers. 


the constitutional laws as defined by Bharma- 


We must not lose sight of another class of medieval 

productions. The little book Bnhaspati- 

orao^or^y e sutra, recently edited by Dr. P. W. 

Thomas (Le Musdan), is one of them. It. 
is a piece of ArthaSdsira literature in Sutras. But in its. 
present shape, it is a product of the Middle Ages, though 
portions therein are undoubtedly based on ancient materials.. 
It gives, as we shall see, some very valuable information- 
Similarly, the Nitivakyamrita by Somadeva who flourished in. 
the tenth century A,0., is in Sutras. It is an eclectic work, 
based generally on old authorities.^ The Sutras are generally 
quotations which the Jaina author calls, not altogether 
without justification, ‘immortal essence’ ‘ {amnta} of ‘political 
maxims’. 


1® Of. also Matsya, Chs. CCXV-XXVII. 

Somadeva quotes a SUtra from Manu, indicating that his* 
was not the Svayambhuva M., i.e., the author of the Dhartna In 
other words, he quotes from the Manava Arthor&aaira : — 

pg: I qfr?!rr arf^ 

sEF^rm^cr I l N.V. 6. 

See Addendum I below. 
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Efchico-political writings are kept out of our scope. 

^ Opinion, for instance, would l)o divided 

PoUtioal-othical and a, i j j. x . •. 

poUtioo-religiouB books S'® ™ character of certain ■works 

in our vernaculars, like the J)asa-Bod1ia 

Address to the Enslaved ’) by the Teacher Bama-Dasa, the 
great text-book of the time of ^ivaji Ohhatrapati, and the 
Hindi books of Guru Govinda-Simha. Mystic and non-politi- 
cal interpretations would be given by religious enthusiasts to 
many views apparently political. It is therefore better to 
leave them out in our present studies. 

ADDEinimf I 

On the Ge.o\vth op Politioal Soibnob Liteeatuke 

APTBE THE ThIED CeNTUEY 

(A critique on a Jaina Commentary to the Nltiv&kyamxiia, 
published, by mo in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (Vol. XI, 1025, pp. QO-70) under the title New Light on Hindu 
Politioal Science Literature, is reproduood hero as dealing with the 
history of the science after the third century A.D.) 

The work which opens up for us a catalogue of hitherto 
sealed literature on the subject is a commentary on the Jaina 
author Somadeva Suri’s NUivdhydmrita. The Niiivakyamrita 
is a well-kno-wn little book written for the education of young 
princes in the tenth century of the Christian era. It is a mix- 
ture of ethics and politics, in short Sutras or aphorisms. The 
commentary under discussion is by an author whose name is 
yet unknown. A manuscript of the work discovered is dated 
the dth of Kartika Sudi, Vilcrama Samvat 1541 (= 1463 A.C.) 
in the reign of Sultan Bahalola Sahi, i.e., Bahlol Lodi. The 
mapusoript was presented by a pious Jaina lady to a Jaina 
scholar, PapQlita Medbavi, of Hisar, where it was placed in 
a Jaiua library. Prom there it was transferred to a Jaina 
library at Amer. Pan^ita Bathhrama Premin of Bombay 
obtained this manuscript through some Jaipur friends and has 
printed the ■ commentary as a volume in the Maniitaclumdra 
Digcmbara Jaina Series. It discloses a welcome mass of 
information, and we are thankful to Pap^ta Batlmrama for 
the publication. Unfortunately folios 61 to 76 of the mann- 
soript are missing, the matter available in 133 folios (Hi* x 6i*, 
. iao lines to each page) alone could be published. The missing 
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portion covers parts of Chapters 11 and 19 and the TThole of 
Chapters 12 to 18. The gap could not be filled in as no other 
manuscript has been traced. The editing is not, as Panglita 
hTathurama himself points out, very good. The editor is not 
acquainted with the Artha-^dsira literature. His notes, 'where 
he attempts to give his own opinion, may be omitted by the 
reader with advantage. 

The chief value of the commentary lies in the method of 
the commentator. His method is to find out and give the 
authority on which Somadeva drew, and in most cases we get 
the original authority of Somadeva almost verbatim. It should 
be noted that Somadeva has given no reference to his original 
sources. The commentator following his method has had to 
cite various and numerous authorities. The result is that we 
come to know of authors whoso works arc now lost and whose 
names we had not heard before in connection ■with our politi- 
cal science. We not only now know their names but also a few 
fragments of their -writings. Out of them about thirty we can 
take, with almost certainty, to have been Ariha-Sdstra 'writers. 
In a Hindu Political Science Digest it is at times uncertain as 
to whether a passage comes from a Dharma-lSdstra (Law) book 
or an Artha-Sdatra (Political Science) book, for the Dharma-lSdatra 
authors have also their views on politics and they generally 
give a chapter on constitutional laws. A quotation taken from 
the latter may be hardly distinguishable from an Artha-JSdstra 
opinion. Yet when we get a passage on a point which is 
exclusively dealt with by Artha-Sdstra writers, we can conclude 
■with some degree of certainty that the -writer is an Artha-Sdsrta, 
authority and that the passage comes from an Artha'Sdstra book. 
Judged in this manner out of thirty or thirty-one authors 
ouUed from the quotations of the commentator we get about 
twenty ■writers on Ariha-Sdatra whose names are not , to be 
found in other places and which are now to us. Probably 
they are all later than Kautilya and Kamandaka as they do not 
figure either in the Code or the Epitome. This is significant for 
it shows that the tradition of authorship and original thinking 
went on in the study of Political Science in the country for 
centuries even after the third century of the Christian era. 

It seems, as already pointed out in the introduction to the 
Bdja-NUi-Batnakara, that the study of politics had a similar 
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liiatory as the study of law in the country.®® Wlien wo find 
a secondary stage in the study of law we find a similar new 
stage in the study of Hindu Politics. A little hofore the 
Muhammadans came into the country Digests of Hindu Law 
"began to be composed by Hindu writers. Similarly, Digests of 
Politics marked a new stage about the same time in the 
Artha-^astra literature.®® The earliest of these Political Digests 
is, as far as I have been able to trace them up to this time, 
the Ba^d-Niti-Kalpaiaru by Lakshmldhara Bhatta who was the 
Poreign Minister of King Goviuda Chandra Gahaqlavala of 
KSnyakubja and Kas'l. Kow it is important to note that 
Somadeva who lived about two hundred years before Lakshmi- 
■dhara Bhatta does not compose a Digest but an original book 
to which he gives the authority of his own name. Yet in the 
•opinion of the commentator, Somadeva’s NitivaltyamrUa was 
a mere Digest. Somadeva lived at a time when tradition of 
original writing had not ceased ; the commentator lived at 
a time when the Hindu mind had ceased to venture originality 
and when it had to fall back upon authority. The change was 
complete within two or three hundred years after Somadeva. 

To show the value of the book I have been discussing, 
let us take the Sutra which is the first in the Nltvmkyimrita : — ■ 
3TU- “ To begin. Salutation to the 

State, the tree of Bharma and Artha.” 

This idealization of the State is remarkable. I selected it 
as the motto for my Hindit Polity and considered it to be 
a conception of Somadeva Suri. But we are, indebted to the 
■commentator for carrying the idea back to one of the first 
■thinkers of Hindu Political Science. It goes back to 6ukra. 
The commentator raises the question — Eow is it that the author 
■who is a Jaina (Somadeva) does not salute the Tirtha[h]ltara 
hut salutes the State which is composed of ordinary humanity ? 


®® The December number of 1924, of J.B.O.BA., Introduction, p.4. 
As in the Bombay edition and in Madras MSS. The present 
work reads I 

- ®® The printed matter before me reads : ‘‘ 

•UISRST In Gop&la NSrayana JanatS’s (Bombay) edition 

of the N.V. there is ho salutation to any Muni. The preceding verse 
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^fir^ra': ?cri l The commentator replies that the Bdrhas- 
patya and the Au^amsa Nostras are the main authorities of 
Somadeva, and Brihaspati has saluted the Muni (author) and 
6ukra has saluted the State '?l3^3osn3r 
I ^mir1[-=En^-g«'TR (6ukra).” tms is the 

original verse of the famous Auianasa Artlia-lSastra now lost. 

The verse quoted from the Bdrhaspaiya, as its opening line, 
has no great direct bearing on the point, yet we are thankful 
to get the opening line of the most famous book of the Ariha- 
Sdstra literature which is now lost to us.® The verse shows that 
the book Bdrhaapaiya was in its claim a mere human work 
where the author expresses his gratitude to his original authority 
Ahgiras and avowedly writes his Code for the benefit of kings. 
In other words, there is no pretension for a mythical origin. 

An author called Varga is largely quoted by our commen- 
tator. As the Hindu Law literature is fairly well known by 
references in commentaries and digests and as Varga is un- 
known to the law literature, it seems almost certain that 
Varga’s work was on politics. Similar is the case of Bhaguri. 
The passages of Bhaguri and Varga probably have a tendency 
to the ethical side. And this tendency is a distinguishing 
feature which separates them from earlier writers on pure 
politics. Bharadvaja, one of the severest writers of the early 
political school, is also largely quoted. Those quotations are 
in verse. Probably we will have to revise our view that the 
early writers had their works wholly in Sutras (prose). 

Amongst the other authors whose names we now know 
from the commentary, the following may be mentioned : — 
Bhrigu, Eajaputra, Eaibhya, Jaiinini, Harada, Gautama, 
Garga, Kaudika, Eishiputra and Harita. Amongst ancient 
names already known I may draw attention to the quotations 
from Oharayana, Paraskara, Bharadvaja, Mann, Brihaspati 
and ^ukra. 


in the present edition where Muni Somadeva is saluted could not be 
by Somadeva himself. 

qpqi aorsqulfw gf^rq; i 

Il (Brihaspati). 



('•iTAPT-fiK n 

Samiti 


The Sovereign Assembly of Vcdio Times 


Going back to tbe oldest literature of the race, ■we find 
froiti tke Vedas that national life and 
iSfflwjii the ao^mties in the earliest times on record 

•were expressed through popular assem- 
blies and institutions. The greatest institution of this nature 
was the Samiti of our Vedic fore-fathers. The word Samiti 
{sam + Hi) means ' meeting together, ’ i.e., an assembly. 
'The Samiti was the national assembly of the whole people 
or VUah for we find ‘the whole people’ or Samili, 

in the alternative, cleeling and ro-elcoting tho Eajan (V^l) 
or ‘ King '.® The ^jJie people were supposed to be present 
in tho Assembly ^ ^ 


The functions of the Samili may bo gathered from 
different references. We have already 
noticed the most important business 
of the Samiti, to wit, electing the Sdjnn.^ Tt could also 


Us funollons 


1 In Vedio times, Ttindu Society was divided into Janas, triboa 
•or nations, e.g., Anus, Tadus, Kurus. But, at the same time, they were 
conscious ol the fact that they all belonged to one common race, for 
all ol them called themselves "Aryas,'' STTiff: The people or the tnbe 
were called Visah (fW’T!), from which the word Vaihya (‘one of the 
people ’ — ' the commoner ’) is derived. On Vedic Society, consult 
Zimmer, Alti/ndisches Leben. See also Maodonoll and Keith, Vedio 
Indeas, sub. Arya, Jana, etc. 

I i 

^ r%5ric?r J J^ig-Veda, x. 173. 1. Atharva-Veda, 

VI. 87-1. ^ ^ 

; a.v., vi. sa. s. 

^ I I 

; A.v., HI. 4. 2. 

Also A.V., HI, 345, See Ohap, XXIII, on Vedic Kingship. 

I 
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Tc-elect a king who kad been banished.* They were thus 
a sovereign body from the constitutional point of view. In 
the Afhana-Veda, VI. 64-, which is a prayer-hymn for Union 
and concord, and also in the Big-Y eda (X. 191. 3), we have 
:a prayer for a ‘ common Samiti ’ and ‘ common policy of 

•State ’ (?rJTr^r otrI:), a ‘ common aim and a common 

mind ’ (?Wk This indicates that matters 


'Of state (‘ mantra ’) were discussed in the Samiti. 


The king attended the 8arfiUi, and it was thought 


lha King and SaMtii 


necessary that he should dp so. The 


Big- Yeda has ‘like a true king going 
•to the Samiti ’ (lil^rr ^ The inference is 


-that it was the king’s duty to attend the Samiti, an d t hat if 
he did not attend it, he would be consid ered ‘ imtrue, ’ the 
. ^gnifloanoe of which we shall see when we come to the 
GOTe mony of Vedio Uoronation . The practice of the king 
• m^enting himsel f befor e tlie" Samiti continued probably a s 
long as the Samiti. existed Tbe Ghhdndogya UpainsJiad, 
■one of the youngest Vedic works, relating the visit of ^vetaketu 
Aruneya Gautama to the Samiti of the Tanchalas, mentions 
the King (Pravahana Jaivala) as present in the Samiti.’’ 


In deliberations, s peakers were amdous to make speeches 
~ ^ agreeable to thi assembled Samiti 

Deliberations I ;; I 

(% urmtr: %).* The 


aneaker wanted to prove himself * brilliant, not to be contra- 


* See Oh. KXIII on Vedic Kingship. 

* “ Same be their counsel, same their assembly, same their 
aim, in common their thought ’’—Bloomfield, S.B,E., XLII. 130. 
'{Some texts read manah for vrata . — 

III 

8 .R.r„ IX. 92. 0 ; c/. ^I5n?r: 

jg.V., X. 07. 6. 

’ CKh. Up., V. 3. Cf. Bf. Ar. Up., VI. 2. See p. 10. 

® A.V., VII. 12. I *, XII. 1. 60. 
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di eted.’ in the To these deliberations would also 

refer the prayer in the Atlm'^a-V eda, IT. 27 : 

“ May the enemy not win the debate, . . . Overcome the debate 
of those that debate against us, render them devoid of force 1 

“ Overcome thou the debate of him that is hostile to us, O 
Indra 1 Encourage us with thy might ! Render me superior in 
debate.” 1“ 


That questions other than political wer e also oc casionally 
7 ~ ! disonssed i n t he Samiti, is born e 6nh ~~ 

Non-potooia^busineBs h y the above-mentioned "record a bout 

^vetaketu 


^Vetafcetu. 


was a young 


man of great learning who, as the Ghhdndogya says,^^ claimed 
complete knowledge of the sacred and philosophic Uterature 
at the age of twenty -four.' In the Chhmdogya and Brihadd- 
ra/nyalia Vpaniahads, we see the young man who had jtist 
completed his education, presenting himself before the 
Samiti, also called the Parisliad of the Paiichalas 

The Ksliatriya (Bajanya) 
king in the Assembly of the Pafichdla nation, PravShaiia Jaivali 
(or Jaivala), put to him five philosophic questions, none of 
which the presumptuous young man (Kumara) could answer, 
and he had to go away with the remark of Jaivali : ‘ How*' 
could anybody who did not know these things say that he 
had been educated 1 ’ Here we find the Samiti acting 
as a sort of na tional academy. 

It is noticeable that references to the Samiti in the 


Santili, aa inatitution of 
developed aooiety 


Ei^-Veda are to be found only in -portions 
which are considered to be the latest. 
We may, therefore, conclude that th e 
Samiti was a product of th e developed, not early, Vedic age. 
The developed stage of debate, eyiaentiy a free right of 


® “ When he has arrived at the Samiti, he should murourr 
‘ Superior (to my adversaries) I have come hither, brilliant, not to be 

contradicted I ’ — a Vedio text quoted in 

Faraskara^Orihya-Sulra, III. 13. 4. See XXIX, p. 363. 

SJS^., XLII, 137-38. 

Chh&ndogya Up., VI (PrapSthaka), 1. Of, Apastamba Pharma- 
Sutra, I. 2. 6-6. 

M Chh. Up., V. 3 ; Bfi. Ir. Tip., VI. 2. 
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'dis cussion, the anxiety of the debater to •win over the opiaion 
■ot otHers, all poi^ to a oultnro of co nsiderable degree ^ 
fEe G-exmanic lolt-assembiy, ve liave some nobleman speaking 
:aud the ordinary people present merely expressing inarticulate 
■ap proval, oonTeyed by noise of arms^*: the stag e of debate 
is not yet kno-wn to them. It is the ref ore n ot accurate to 
•com pare the Sam iti ( as some European scholars have don e) 
•with the early folk^ssemblies of Western Europe. 


Constitution of the 
Samiti 


Another index of the developed stage of the Samiti is 

President of thoSomiti tjm t the like t^ (which 

we shall presently discuss) had its Pati 
•o r I^ana, President. For instance, see the mtmlra cited in 
Paraskara-GriJiya-Butra, III. 13. 4 : ‘ the lord (Is'ana) of this 
assemb ly is a man insuperable in Ms power . ’ “ 

K is clear, as observed above, that the whole peonle 
we re considered to be uresent in the 
Samiti. Bat when, for instance, ^veta- 
ketu goes to the S amiti of the Panchala s 
■where philosophers and statesmen were sitting, it would be 
Eardl y prbhaoi e that tne wnote nation, without any principle 
■of "represen t ation, woiTld be actually present. We already 
•fin d in the Vedio p eriod the~priaoipxe of repr Natation appr e- 
'^ated and variously acted upon ; w e have the Grd manl or 
t he ' leauer ' ot the town or village. ~ as a leureaentativp. 
■p ersona in the coronation ceremon y ; i s representatives of 
t rade also are seen at the ceremony. From a passage in the 
■* Hymn to the Land ’ of the Aiharva-Ye^y where the Samitis 
^ 1 

i(XII. 1. 56, ^ ‘ the assembled Bamitis ’) of 


the whole land are referred to, it seems that those who were 


IS Tacitus, Moribiia et Pojmlis Germanics, c. ii. 

XXIX, 362. Original; ai^T: ifSlt 

“ See Ch. XXIII. 

I . ,.11 

1“ ar Jiwi eiiHr i 
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asaemUed (smngrdmah) 'wcro tho ‘ villages together ’ [acmgrama). 
The village, as a collective unit, is well known : sSaryata 
Manava ‘ wandered ahont ’ with his grama [^atapaiha, 
IV. 1, 5, 2, 1)P In later times in lavr-hooks, * the village ' 
fights out legal disputes*; *' the village ’ is even fined. The 
Grdmmt was the key-stone of the village-constitntion. The 
village even took to themselves the name of their leader 
[Qrdmanl)^^ We have the ‘ village-together ’ meeting 
(samgrdma) ‘ desirous of agreement ’ in the Taitlirlya SamMid 

t).’-® It seems that the village fo rmed 

the- basis of the constitution of the Samiti, if not originally, 
certauidy, in later times. ! 

The 8<miti had a very long life . We find it in the Vedie 
age itself regarded as ete rnal, calle d 
Hiatoriod^oer of < a'iiahghter oT l^ajapati,’^” tlie Cre ator. 

It must have been, therefore, an ancient 
i nstitution even thei?. Its continuous existence is attested 
by the Eig-Veda and tho Alharva'Ve da, and later, by the 
Ghhando qm Uvaniahad (800 or 700 B.U.) whic h nearly m arks 
the end of the later Vedio period . Mio period covereT by 
these records extends over several centuries. That the 
institution did not far outlive the later Vedio age and did not 
come down to the epoch which, in its latest phase, saw the rise * 
of empires, is borne out by the Parashara-Griliya-Sutra 
(o, 600 B.C.) which treats the Samiti (called by the other name, , 
Parishat, or rather Parahaf)^ evidently as a reminiscence 


Of, " In several passages, the word (grama) oocnrs with what 
appears to be the derivative sense of ‘ bod-y of men Maodonell 
and Keith, Vedie Iridex, 1, 245. 

See Ka^ika on P., V. 3. 112, ‘ VUTofftsTr cT 

' w n. 1. 8. 461. Cf. ^rvar: I 

1 Bhatta Bhaskara Midra on TS. 

Inter- village gathering for war purposes gave the secondary 
meaning of ‘ war ’ to -the expression aarngrama. 

»» A;V., VII. 12, 

. 21 Pariakaf, lit. means the ' great session’. The meeting of the 
Semiti oaxae to denote the Samiii itself. The form parahat is also 
occasionally found. (Qf. Baudh&yana Z)h.~S,, I. 1. 0.) 
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(Por. Q., III. 13. 4). In Paraalcara tlio ancient tradition of 
Smdii is merely applied to the Sabha, as the opening sentence 
indicates (ststri: The Samiti disappears before 

the time of the Jdtakas (600 B.C.) We have thus the ag e- 
^ history of the Samiti from the latter part of the miUeiininm 
the Ria-Veda down to ahont 700 B.O., a life eigtending 
'certainly over a thousand years, and very likely longer. In 


the imperial epoch, we naturally do not find the Sa miti, hut 
we find another insHtntion w hich, as we shall see iC h. XXVII), 
waira''~^ 0 Bhix, ris&~'out'bf the ashes of the Samiti. 



CIIAPTTSB III 

The Sabha 


There -was aiioth or note worthy institutional organism 
i n the Vedic Age and l ater . It was the 
SofiSs a totinguished gahha. It is described as a sister of 

popiilat DocLy — "" — " ■ - — 

one of the two daughters 
of Prajapati.^ This also was a popular body . Prayer for 
co-operation in the Sabha shows that disco^ in the Sabha 
assembly was as much disliked and dreaded as in the Samiti. 


^ Atharm-Veda, 7, 13. 

triTT ^ m ii5nq%|%Rr i 

7 1 . 1 I 1 " 1 

^firr ^a-qr wr ^ isn-^^re q^n'^ fqqi:! ii <1 n 

J I .. I. 

fq?f cT JTTOr qw qr 3TI?f I 

7. .7 j " I 

q ff q; =q it tiqrqtr: ii ii 

trqmt fqrt/tqRf qqf fq|fTq?ir I 

' 7 V J ^ J 

arw: tTHqr Trrru^q ii ^ ii 



^qq an q^mT% qi qnnt nn; ii y ii 

Translation : — 

(1) " May the Samiti and the Saiha, the two daughters of 
Prajapati, oonourrently aid me. May ho with whom I shah, meet 
co-operate with me ; may I, 0 Ye Fathers, speak agreeably to those 
assembled.’’ 

(2) “ We know thy name, O Assembly : Narwhfa verily is thy 
name. May all those that sit assembled in thee utter speech in 
harmony with me.” 

(3) “Of them that ate sitting -together I take to myself 
the power and the understanding in this entire gathering, 0 Indra, 
render me successful. ” 
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The 8dbha called narishtd 'which Sayana explains as a resolution 
of ‘ many ’ that cannot ho broken or violated ; sn'lraen 

Its resoiutiDcs ^ ^ ^ 

?T aicf: 3i5ncit5®«jrgi^jr?^ 

!TW l)- ' Hence from the inviolability the name is derived.’ 

With rMfi xenoe to this JiamoJ;he sneaker wishes that ‘ fllZ those 
ihat sit assembled in Thee, xiMer syeedh w harmo n u loith me.' Free 
disonssion was thns held in the SabM, and a resolut ion ^ 
^e 8abtia w as conside red binding on all and invi olable , 
jjj-yidently, the Sahhd was almost as important as the Samiti. 


Jt was certain l y related to the Samiti, bnt its evaet 
r elationshin is not dodnoible from the data avnilahle. Prob- 
ably it was a st anding and stationary body of selected men 
working under the authority of the Samiti. Sabhd means, 
lit., ‘ a body of men shining together Those entitled to 
a seat therein were invested, so to say, with lustre. They 
are pointedly alluded to.® They were objects of snecial respect.* 
The SabM had its president, called Sahha-pati.^ It seems 
there were ‘Elders’ in the Sa^ha. 
We meet with Elders and ‘Fathers’ of 
coimcils in other ancient bodies holding 
executive authority (Oh. VI). Reference to the “Fathers ’’ 
^in the above-quoted hymn is probably to the Fathers or 
Elders in the Sablia, a view which Sayana alternatively puts 
forward ( f m st:?!:). 


Composition of the 
, Sabha 


(4) ‘ ‘ If your mind has wandered to a distance, or has been 
enchained here or there, then do we turn it hither ; May your mind 
take delight in me 1 ” 

[I have adopted the translation of the hymn as proposed in the 
Sacred Books of the East volume on the Atharva-V eda (XLII. 138), 
with the exception of the rendering of narishfa. which has been 
translated there as ‘ mirth, ’ and, alternatively, as ‘ moat favourable 
to men ’ (p. 544).] 

® Cf. Jayarama ; ^1*11 1 P&rasalcnra- 

Qrihy'a, HI. 13. 1. 

® A.V., VII. 12 ; Wme Yajur-Yeda, XVI. 28. 

* Cf. White Tajur-Veda, XVI. 24 : I 


« See p. 20. 
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Judicial funoiion of 
the Sabhd, 

As ‘ trouble ’ and 


One ^function of the HMa is dcfluitc'ly clear. Th,e 
Sabh d acte d as_ the. national judicature. 
The Sabhd is called ‘ Trouble’ and 
‘Vehemence’ in the Pdrashara-Grihya.^ 
vehemence ’ were in store there ior the 
culprit, the Sabhd seems to have acquired those names, like 
the present-day appellation “ Criminal ” of our Criminal 
Courts. I n the Purushamodha of th e SuMa Yajur-Veda,^ 
Sa^hd-chara, ‘ one going to the Sabhd, ’ is defeated as a 
victim to justice (gtrr? 30.6). Again," the Ria- 

Veda (X. 71. 10) describes the friends of on e who has come 
back suooessful from the Sabhd ‘ joyful * and ‘ delighted * 
arid the man himself as ‘ free from blame ’ : 


T 


I I 




The White Yajur-Veda mentions also people repenting of the 
sins committed in the Sabhd.’’ 


The Jdtahas preserve an old memorial verso, w hich say s 
that th e Sabhd which has no good people fffiM.ia no Sa bhdf/ 
that tho ~pe o ple who do not speak out the J)hamma Jjustice). 
are not good neoTile . that those who avo id personal senti- 
ments^nd speak out justice are called the ‘ good people ’ : 


• III. 13, ?rn%rWf% l jayorama renders them as 

* sounding ’ and ‘ shining ’ (rr^^r^IcSr ^fTf) because of performance 
of justice ‘ Trouble ’ and ‘ Veliemcnoe ’ are 

Oldenbcrg’s rendering in XXIX, 362. If Jayarama’s view be 

right, would refer to the fire which, according to the law-books, 
was kept in the court-house and which is probably also indicated by the 
Tedic term aabhya for lire (Jtharva-V., VIII, 10, 6). See j). 26, fire 
was kept also in the Vidatha. »irf^ as * sounding, ’ may point 
to the feature contributed by discussions. / 

I III 

XX. 17. 
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^ ?WT ff 51 % ^ ariiTlser ’4^ i 

^r^T xf ;fi^ xT Tfi?! qit •4'4 ariJT^ar ^ ar^rf^ ii® 

la Vodic literature, the expression BablA is used in 
several senses, for instance, to denote 
5a6afl,^ater Rig.Vedio ^ gambling haU, and 

the royal court. In our constitutional 
sense, there is only one late reference in the JRig-Veda, vis., 
in X. 71. 10, noticed above. The rise of the SabM. ther efore. 
is to be dated like that of thiT Samiti in the lat^ period of 
t he Siff- Veda. It s career is oo-extensive with that of the 
S amiti. Jfivon durin g royal and imperial centralisation, as 
we shall see, the' Tudicial Sabhd of the king ureaerved tmeea 
of its popular origin and retained some important unmil a, r 
features in its a dministration of j ustice. 

Th e Samiti and Sabhd were not the only popular inatitu- 
ti ons of the Vedlft Jii m efl.. T^.religious 
life was organised through the ‘ Yidatha * 
ysembly,® which had existed even earlier ^” t han the Samiti . 
tTseema^to have been the narent foIk-aBBemb^yL■f^'■n■m■,■^ll^^^inb ■ 
t he Sabhd, Samiti and Send diffe r entiated, fo r we find the 
Vidatha associated with civil, military and religious functinuB 
'(Eoth).^^ T he Send or the Army, which was in earl y t imes 
the n ation-in-arms, was regarded as a body by itsel f an d 
■e-^d ently as a constitutional unit : ^ 

^ ?rvrT ^ ?rrara«r %5rr =5r (A.v., xv. 9. 2)“ 


® .laiaka, v. 609. The first half of the verse is given by Vyasa in 
his law-book in the description of the legal Sdbha {Apardrlea Y., II. 4), 
Instead of santo {‘the good ’) Vyasa has vjiddhah or Elders which 
rshows that probably the Sabfici was originally composed of Elders. 

* A.V., I. 13. 4. (Whitney translates it by ‘ council ’.) 

E.y., I. 60 [where fire is called the flag (Ketu) of Vidatha]. 
'Zimmer (p. 177) thinks, probably not correctly, that it was a smaller 
body of the Samiti (M. & K.). 

I .1 ....I - 

f^giarpi Hfliir: KRRi in. 38. 5 ; 

TI. 1. 4 ; III. 26. 0. See also M. & K., V.l. on Vidatha. 

’V. anfl the reference in the Prithiifl-Sitkta (.d..V.. X TT’i 1 . 

■CQ ^^nsively prove that the ScMid w aa a distinct institutio n like the 
.Send and that it was not th e building where the Samiti met, as taken 
b'y” some . scnoJars. " 
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Much information about the Sena is not yet available, and 
we are here more concerned with the civil aspect of our Hindu 
Polity. 


I n later times, education was separately orpauisefl in 

Post-Vedio tendency Charanos, which were a sp ecigLofJgfidic. 

Faculties. The PaHsliat or Convoca- 
tio n of learni ng ha d eviden tly se parate d fro m the genera l 
national Farishat or Samiti. Economic life, similarly, was- 


crys tallised in trade-guilds and guilds merchant whose exist - 
ence is traced in the Jdtalc as and Pharma- Sutras. In post- 
Vedic times, nat ionar~ rfi!e~thu8 expresses itse lf into v arious- 
self-go verning insti tutions^ and, ~ 5 l d oing so, it reaUy carries, 
forward the Vedic traditions of communal institutionsTT 



CHAPTEB IV 


Eise of Hindu Republics and Hindu Terms 
for Republics 

Hindu Eepublics are another illustration of the communal 
self-governing habits of the post-Vedic 
referred to in our last paragraph. 
The early Vedas know only monarchy. 
Departure from this normal constitution was made in post- 
Vedic times, and, as Megasthenes also records the tradition, 
‘ sovereiffnty (kingship) was dissolved and democratic govern- 
ments set up' in various places.^ The Mahdbhdrata, similarly, 
ras we shall see in our discussion on Hindu Monarchy, con- 
isideis monarchy alone as the Vedic form of government. 
The hymns of the Rik and Atharvan, the view of the Mahd- 
ibhdrata and the tradition which Megasthenes heard in India 
.in the fourth century B.O., all point to the fact that re- 
publican form of government in India came long after 
monarchy, and after the early Vedic age. It appears in the 
later Vedic literature : in the Big-V edio Brahmana the Aitareya, 
.and in the Yajur-Veda and its Brahmana the Taittirnya. 
The republican constitutions mentioned in these documents 
wm be discussed, for the sake of convenience and clearness, 
.after the better known oases of later history.* 


The account of Hindu States of non-kingly forms of 
.government presents a great chapter in the constitutional 
hia lofy~~of tne race, we win theretore pay particular atten- 
-tion to it in these studies. 


P rof. Bhys Davids, in his Buddhist Tndia^ showed that 
r enublican form of government obtained 
ffiX*Ee™bUo^ i n the country, of. the Bu d dha and.J) iB 
ne ighbours . But it had not been pointed 
'Out that our literature preserves technical names for Hindu 
.Republics. One of these terms which first attracted my atte n- 
tion was the word Oana. In the Adharanaa- Sutra of the Jaina 


1 EpUom6 of Megasthenes, Diod. II. 3S : 
pp. 38, 40. 

* See Oh. X. 


Mo Crindle, Megasthenes, 
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branch of Hindu literature, I came acrosfs the terras Bo-rajjdni 
and Gana-rayani (11. 3. 1. 1.0)® which atrnck me, as deftning' 
constitutions. Bo-rajjdni were states ruled by two rulers j 
similarly, Gana-rayani would be states where Qana or ‘ num- 
bers ’ ruled. In otlrar places, I found the word Gam alon e 
standing for a (^ajia-stato. Further enquiry supplied evidence 
to confirm my belief that Gana denoted a republic and that 
its interpretation as then current (‘ tribe,’ by Fleet and others 
‘ corporation of tradesmen or workmen,’ by Eiihler) was wrong. 
I further noticed that Samgha was another term in the same 
sense. Some of the data on which my conclusions were based 
were set forth in the original essay published under the title 
An Introduction to Hindu Polity ^ How I am in possession of 

new materials which throw further light on the significance of 
the two terms. 

I t is necessary to ascertain what waa evactly mp.n.Tit b y 

Signiflcanco of • Oana ’ ‘jt^mbors.’; ga^a-rdjMa 

w ill therefore mean the rule of ' number s’. 
' the rule by many ’. Hero the Buddhist Canon comes to our 
assistance. The Buddha was asked as to how the number of 
the monks was to be made out® : — 

“A.t that time the people asked the Bhikkhus who went 
about for aims : ‘ How many Bhikkhus aro there, Eevereud 
Sirs The Bhikkhus replied, ‘We do not know, friends ! ’. 

The people were annoyed. .. .They told this thing to 
the Blessed One.” 

The Buddha prescribed that the brethren should be 
counted on the Uposatha day by the system employed in a 
gana or by collecting voting tickets : — 

“ I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you count (the Bhikkhus) 
on the day of Uposatha by the method of ganas {ganamaggena 
gan,eiuih) or that you take the voting tickets {saWed).” 

® 3B:i*rif5r qr ®rr qr 

qr — See on the significance of these terms Oh. X. Qay.a- 
rajya is given hy Vataha-mihira also — Br. S., "VI. 14. 

* The Modem Beview, Calcutta, 1913. 

• ® Mahavagga, 11, 18. See Translation by Rhys Davids and 

Oldenherg in S.B.B., XIII, p. 209. 
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The Bhilriclms ■were to be counted in an assembly by the 
method of counting votes as done in a (/ana, or by the method 
-of ballot-voting® whore tickets were collected. In this connec- 
tion, let us also take the term gana-pierdka of the Pali Canon.’ 
The gana-puralca was an ofQeer- who saw whether the lawful 
•quorum of the assembly was formed before it transacted official 
business. It literally means “ the Completer of the Gana 
Gma thus was the assembly or parliament, so called because 
of the ‘ number ’ or ‘ numbering ’ of the members present. 
Gana-rajya, consequently, denoted government by assembly or 
piarliament. The secondary meaning of gana came to be 
‘ parliament ’ or ‘ senate ’, and as republics were governed by 
them, gana came to mean a republic itself. 

, Panini, dealing Avith the formation of the word Sa7ngha, in 
III. 3. 86 uoT HWqf: l), says that the word Samgha 

<a3 against the regular samgMta,^ derived from ban, HI. 3. 76) 
is in the meaning of gana. When Panini has occasion to 
mention individual Samgbas, be names communities which are 
knoAvn from monumental and other evidence to have been 
republican. In his time Samgba denoted Gana, and the 
religious Smigha does not appear to have come into promi- 
nence. In fact, as we shall see, the latter Avas a copy qf the 
political Samgba. Known republican bodies are called by 
Kautilya Samgbas.'^ There is thus not much room to doubt 
that Sarngba originally meant a republic. The most ancient 
work of the Buddhists, the Pali, Pitaka itself confirms this. 
The Majjhima Nikdya (I. 4. 5. 36) uses the terms sarrigba and 
gana side by side, taking them to mean, without the fear of 
the least confusion, the republics of the time of the Buddha : 
“imesam pi bi bbo Ootama . samgbanatn, gananam seyatbndam 
Yajjmam Mallanann ” “and this is so, O Gotama, in respect of 
- the Samgbas, Ga/nas, for instance, the Vajjis, Mallas ”. Thus 
Samgba and also Gaiia, which are used here as inPamni, synony- 
mously, signified, par esooellence, the republics. The republics 

® See Oh. XI, on Prooedure o! Deliberations. 

’ Mahavagga, III. 6. 6 ; cf. S.B.jE., 

XlII, p. 307. 

® I I KMilca, p. 214 (Benares, 189S). 

» See Oh. VII. 
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■were the Samglias and the Oanas at the time. Their secondaiy 
use, adoption by religious communities of the time, was just 
taking shape.^® 

The term gana signified the form of government. SarngJiUf 
on the other hand, signified the state. As Patafijali says, 
Samgha is so called because it is one body, a unity {samhanana).^^ 
As we shall see presently, the Samgha, as a unit, a body poUtiOf 
had its ‘ arms like a king or a corporation aggregate. 

A wrong value to gana has been assigned in the Dictionary 
of Monier-Williams which has misled 
’’^TnEngiand many modern students of Sanskrit lite- 

rature. Monier-Williams translated the 
word by the English word tribe. This meaning was adopted 
by the late Dr. Fleet in his translation of the Gupta Inscrip- 
tions in connection •with the Mdlava-gana of those records. 
When my interpretation was published. Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
the foremost Indianist scholar in England, pointed out that 
the ‘ tribe ’ meaning was to be given up. And when Dr. Fleet 
insisted on the correctness of Ms rendering — ‘tribe’ — ^Dr. Thomas 
challenged him to show that moaning from Sanski’it literature. 
Dr. Fleet found no authority except that of modern English 
translations of the Saghuvam^a and the Maliabhdrata. 
Dr. Thomas drew attention to the fact that the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary and some later dictionaries never authorised and 
accepted the ‘ tribe ’ interpretation.^ Further data collected 
by me on the point leave no room for controversy. 

Panini, as wo have seen, equates gana ’vrith samgha. Ho- 
one would say that the word samgha can 

Piinim on Qatfa connected with ‘ tribe ’’ 

there. Again, new gemeis were founded.^ Would that mean 


^® See the uBe of smngM and gan’t in M.N., ,1. 4. 6. 

Iff:, on Panini, V. 1. 60 ; Kielhom, II, p. 356 (2nd Bd.), 
M See Oh. V. 

“ J.R.A.8., 1914, pp. 413, 1010 ; 1916, p. 633 ; 1916, p. 162. 

“ See Oh. XV. See Samaitnaphula Svtta (2-7) ; where Teachers, 
as founders of new schools, aie called “ Smnffhi cheva gani oha,” — 
' Founder of Samgha and Founder of gana'. This also displaces the 
, * tribe ’ theory. 
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that nm ‘ tribes ’ wer<? founded ? Such a meaning -would 
hardly deserve consideration. 


The JSitaJcas, Vols. I and H, have t-wo passages -which 
IheJmiiu, on Ga, fa Considerably in appraising the 

value of ga/m. They describe how families 
in Sravastl managed to entertain the Bhikkhus of the Buddha’s 
-Order. Some households combined into threes and fours, in 
some oases the whole quarter combined together, and jointly 
provided for the feast of the Bhikkhus, while in some oases 
-' many ’ people managed the entertainment by ‘ combining ’ 
according to the ‘ gana-hinding ’ (gana-bandkana).^^ Here the 
real sense of gana becomes apparent : assembl/y or association. 
The word bandhana (the binding, Ger. ‘ bund ') shows the arti- 
fioial nature of the (/UMa-organization, as opposed to the tribal 
and primitive. 


The best discussion on the subject is Ch. 107 of the Santi- 
Panan of the Mahabbarata which tells 
on Ou/fa clearest possible terms what 

gana was. I give the whole chapter with 
translation in Chapter XIV. were noted according 

to that, for their successful foreign policy, for their full 
treasury, for their ready army, for their skill in war, for their 
good laws, for their discipline. Mantra or policy of state and 
the discussion of that policy by the large number of the gana 
are alluded to. Those characteristics, among others, caimot 
refer to a tribe as such or to a corporation of traders ; they 
refer to gana as an organization of assembly-government or 
republic. Its general meaning is assembly” and technical, 
assembly-government or a repubBo. 


In the time of the legal commentators, ganas as political 
institutions had long ceased to exist. 
^But the commentators never fell into the 
error of taking them as ‘ tribes ’. They 
treat them as artificial associations or assemblies, e.g., take 


” Jataka, I. 422 : Kaddchi tinirohaMari ekato hviva, haddcM gai^a- 
iandlianena, hadaohi vifhi-sablidgena, hadacM sakala-nagaram chhanda- 
kam samharvtiea. Jatedea, II. 45, gana-bandhanena bahU ekato hwtva. 

In that meaning it is -used also in the DivyavSdana which 
calls the body of ministers the garia of mlmstera, pp. 404, 429. 
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tile view cited by Br. Jolly in. liis translation o£ Narada (S.B.E., 
XXXIII, p. 6, n.), “ gana, an assembly o.£ co-habitants ” J’' 
Dr. Jolly, in fact, translates gana in verse 7 of Xarada as. 
‘ assembly,’ and ganay-tham^^ as ‘ on behalf of Society Though 
it is not strictly the technical sense of Xarada, yet it is very- 
near the original sense and it follo-ws the spirit. 


A.marasimha, an author of the early Gupta time (very 
probably, under Chandra Gupta Yihramarlitya), explains in his. 
lexicon the constitutional terms Bajalca and Bajanyaica as 
a gana of kings and a gana of Kshatriyas (ordinary rulers) 
respectively ( • • ■ • aw I uoi tRl?!. > 

11. 8. xi. 3-4), 

In the Avaddna-Satalca, gawo-rule is opposed to royal rule.. 

Merchants from the Middle Country of 
The Av^ana-Sataka jsforthem India had gone to the Deccan. 

in the time of the .Buddha. Wlien ques- 
tioned by the King of the Deccan, ‘ Gentlemen Merchants,, 
■who is the king there (in ITorthorn India)?’ they replied r 

“Your Majesty, some countries are imder and some are 

under kings.” 

Here the royal form of government is contrasted with the 
(/aijia-form ; these were the two divisions. And the only form 
of government which can be contra-distinguished from the 
royal is republican. 


A Jaina text in explaining gana says that -with reference 
Jaina definition human Society gana is a group with 

the main characteristic of ‘ possessing 
a, mind,’ of being conscious. According to the text there is 
also an abuse of the term. The examples given of its right- 


Cf. Jagannatha, " aTrT5[5r®?r Jolly, 

Ndrada-SmrUi (text), p. 103 n. Nilakantha in his Vycmahdra-Mayuklia 
(Chapter on Samvid-vyatikrama), equates gana with Samgha. 
XXXIII, p. 349, verse 24. 

“ Ed. Speyer, Petrograd, 1903, II, p. 108, " arsT lTSJr1[frTfroT^r 
TTcIT: I 1 F i3"5R qf'nvt: 

1 srf'nvr: i 5(51 T' 

I am thankful to Mr, Bamaprasad Chanda for this reference. 
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use are : ‘ the Qa/n,a of tlie Mallas ’ (a known repu'blican commu- 
nity, as we shall presently see®®, and ‘ the gana of the Pura,* 
i.e., the Pura assembly (see Oh. XXYJII, on the Paiira). 
As an example of its abuse, ‘ the gma of Vasus (Vasu gods) is 
given by the commentator. Its non-social ^lse is pointed out 
in music {bJiava-gana). Xon-constitutional gai^as, according to 
the commentary, lack mentality or purpose (in making up the 
group),’ e.g.f ‘ Vasugana ’ (the Vasu gods).“^ In other words, 
the application of the word to a non-constitutional body is 
distinguished. The constitutional gana is the real gana, and 
in the eye of the Jaina authority, it has a mind : it is an 
organised conscious body of men like the political assembly of 
the Mallas or the assembly of the corporate Paura. It is 
a corporate assembly, as opposed to a mere multitude or chance, 
collection. 

This passage, along with the discourse in the Maha- 
bharata on Qanas, the Jataka, and the Avadana references, 
and Panini’s equation of samgha with gana leave no doubt as 
to the real signiflcance of gam. 

Now we may pass on from the terms to the republics 
themselves. 


See Ch. VII. 

^Itcnqiriiiufr ll — Text quoted in the Jaina, 

Frakrita Enoyclopcedia, Abhidhdna-Bd.jendm (Eutlam, 1919), Vol. III,. 

p. 813, oomments: mm-. q«rr qgniir: 

I =^q;; qf^[5r^: (p. 814). 

Cf. on Panini, IV. 2. 47 ; and IV. 3. 98 where political 

loyalty is implied to be ‘ with mentality,’ ‘ thought ’ ; and. 

see Oh. XII. 
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Republics in Panini 


Pilniiii gives most valuable information about Hindu 
Paaiui on Sa,„gha Republics of bis time Tfhicb I take to be 
about 500 B.O.^ Ho gives several rules 
about the formation of words connected with Bamghas. The 
large number of the rules impresses one with the importance 
which the contemporaries of Panini attached to the existing 
republics. Like any other important, orthodox institution the 
Republics engaged the attention of the orthodox grammarians. 
Purther, Panini gives an indication as to the part of the country 
and area covered by the repubbes in his days. 


With Panini, as wo have seen above, the w'ord Samgha is 
a technical term which denoted the political Sarrigha, dr, as 
he calls it, the Qai},a or llepublio. Ho does not kmiiw the 
religious So/niglm, which, as we shall presently see (Ch. VI), was 
a copy of the political Samgha: In the clays of Panini, Buddhist 
and Jaina Samghas either did not exist (and in that case 
Pilnini’s date would bo about COO B.O.), or they had not 
heoome important. It is to he noticed that Katyayana 
(c. 400 B.C.)® found Samgha in the same technical -sense as 
Panini, for ho gives no vdr^tika to Panini, III. 3. 80, in dissent. 
Kauiiilya (o. 300 B.O.) too has the same use but with the 


^ This date is based on political data in FS.nini which may be 
disouBsed in detail in a sepaaiate paper. Here, however, attention 
may be drawn to the fact that PSpini knew the Order of Makkhali 
Wanderers ( ^Maskarin, VI. 1. 164 ; M.V., I, p. 256, ' Maskarin ’ ; 
see the remark of Patanjali on the word). The Makkhalis merged 
into the Ajlvakas in the time of Makkhali Gosala, contemporary of 
the Buddha, from whose time they acquired the latter designation. 
Ahga had evidently ceased to be a separate kingdom, while Kosala 
was still independent (IV. 1. 170-175). Again, Panini knew Samgha, 
as discussed above, only in the sense of a republic. The mention 
■of the script of tlie Yavanae con now be cosily explained, in view of 
their identification proposed here below with the Hellenic Oity State 
of Nysa on the Kabul Biver, which had existed long before Alexander. 
6ee also Greek letters on Persian coins struck in India, Bapsou, 
JO., pi. I. 

* J, Sara:, I, pp. 82, 116. 
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difflerence that he employs it in a general sense as well (pp. 36, 
49, 407), oia., that of a corporate association. 

Panini in V. 3. 114 to 117 gives taddliita rules with regard 
to the Samghas of the Vahika country. 

Castes m a rules, the members of a parti- 

cular Samgha, when mentioned, could be distinguished, whether 
they were Brahmins, Kshatriyas, or of castes other than those., 
Por instance, take the well-known example of the Malavas, called 
Mallpi by Alexander’s Wstorians.® A non-Brahmin and a non- 
Kshatriya of the Malava Saingha Would be called Malavyab ; 
while a Kshatriya would be Malavah, the plural in each case 
being Malavah.* This points to the stage of a developed,, 
the familiar, Hindu society as opposed to a tribal stage. 


KatyHyana on Sapgha 


KatySyana, commenting on Paidni, IV. 1. 168, says that 
the rule (of the an praiyaya) in making" 
a derivative from the national designa- 
tion of a Kshatriya will hold good only if the Kshatriya ia 
not a member of a SamgM, for the rule is limited to the case 
of a monarchy.* 


* The credit of identifying the Oxydrakai and Malloi of the- 
Greek writers with the Kalmdrakas and Mdlavaa of the grammar 
belongs to 6ir Ilamakrishna GopKla Bhandarkar, who was the first 
to correct the mistaken identification put forward by scholars. They 
had taken the former to stand for the ^dras. See Ind. Ant., Vol. I, 

p; 28. 

* II ^ IM imv ii 

KdiiJed. q- 3T[3>;r3ftft^vwfrr%Tr: 5ifr%Ti\?BiprTir»T-u3p:5r- 

i Trr^ssq; i niss^i: i uissssr 

pp. 465-466, 

® II V « 1 11 II Katyayana 

[Ekardja is a technical term for monarch in Hindu politics. The term 
is explained in coronation rituals in Yedic literature. Its interpreta- 
tion as ‘ monarch ’ is now accepted (see MacdoneU and Keith, Vedior 
iTidex, Vol. I, p. 110). Literally, it means the ‘ sole sovereign’. 
(See ArthaSdatra, Bk. XI, Ch. I, p.' 379.)] 

Patafijall on the above says ; — 1 ]% 
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Tho results of the above discussion arc that Samgha 
is contrasted -with mouarcliy, and that a Samgha or a Hindu 
iiepublic had Brahmin members, Kshatriya members and other 
castes, i.e., tho personnel of the Samghas was not composed 
cf one caste or tribe. 

Panini mentions the following Samghas or Republics 

Ayn^hajivin Saifighaa uame : 
named in PSnini 

1. theVrita,® 

2. the Damani (‘ and others 

3 to S. the Trigartta-Shashtha^ or the League of the Six 

• Trigarttas whose names are given in the Kdiilca 
on tho authority of an ancient verso as follows® : — 

(a) the Kaundoparatha : 

(b) the Dandaki ; 

(c) the Kaushjtaki ; 

(d) the Jalamaui ; 

(e) tho Brahmagupta ; 

(/) tho Janakl [or Jalaki] ; 


[\ I q sj'^esrri- i ^ ^ ^35(^55^ 

ii %i rift ^rrts^RrriT'T^Tffrr^ ii sTsnf^r 

TTr5!S3T ?%, i r% rift i 3®rr%sr 1 

?r i gpg[5i2r^^!T 

W3TI% II 

9TST ^r5rJrsif<if i »ir 1 arrfTsi^riwRc’T 

^■^fl: I 

— Kielhom, Vol. 11, pp. 208-39. 

II II X " h 'i^h© ooTuiexion. of this Suira 
is with the previous one, which is already quoted above. 

^Ift?3Tn'tf5r*T^'?Sl=E0! II ^ II X II 1 X X II 


11 w*! H ' I mS13dtS«n3rRf^: ll P. 456. On their probable 

icoins see J^.O.E.8., XX. 289, Bhattoji Diksldt reads JSXahi, 
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9. the Yaudheya, ‘ and others ’ ;® and 
10. the Par^va, ‘ and others ’.® 


Panini calls these Samghas Ayudhajivirts, ICau^ilya has in 
its place Sastropajivins. Hotv, what is the 
meaning of this ? The first impression 
will be to interpret it as ‘those who 
live by the profession of arms as I took it myself 
in my essay in the Modern, Remm. But this meaning is not 
maintainable for two reasons. The AiVia-^dstra contrasts the 
^astropajivin Samghas with Rdjaiabdopajivin Samghas, 
which means according to Kan^tilya’s further discussion 
{p. 377)^® the Samghas whose rulers assume the ‘ title ’ 
(Stthda) of rdjan. We know from inscriptions, coins and 
literature that elected or appointed rulers in some Indian 
republics did assume that title.^ Now, here ‘ upajmin ’ 
cannot mean ‘ living by ’ as a republic cannot live by the title 
raja. The meaning which would suit both classes of Kaujbilya’s 
republics is the other known meaning of the verb upajiv, * to 
observe e.g., in Manu, X. 74, where a Brahmin is asked to 
upajw the six duties, which include making gifts.“ Vpajirm 
in that sense would mean that the Sarrighas called 'Sastropa- 
jlvins ‘ observed the practice of arms or military art, and that 
the Sarpghas called ‘ Rdjaidbdopajivins * observed the practice 
of assuming the title rdjcm. In other words, their respective 


® » Mi ^ in 1 « » ( m read by the AaSHea) . 

The Kaiika, attar this Sutra, says that with 117, the 
Eyudhajtvi-samgha desoiiption ends. By lY, 1, 178 (to be read with 
Sidra 188 supra) Fapini calls the Yaudheyas a jariapada, a nation 
or coTuitry, i.e,, political community. 

The Par^vas of Pamni wove in the VSMka country (see p. 60), 
nnd there were Brahmins and Bajanyas amongst them. The Far^vas 
are mentioned in the Vedas also. VI. I. pp. 604-05. 

^r. .as., xix, p. 377. 

Cf. Ch. XVIII 5 also p. 50, 

“'srr5i®rf srfi^rffr?«rr^ I 

^ it wv 11 

3T«3nq5m«q'?i^ \ 

II II Manu, X. 

Kulluka, 


2 
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constitutions enjoined on the members to be slcilled in military- 
art in the former, and on the rulers or every privileged member 
to bear the title in the latter (p. 66). 

The Macedonian writers^ describe many of these republics, 
two of which are the grammarians’ ‘ military ’ {dyudhajivin 
or iastropapvin) Samghas : the Eshudrakas and the Malavas. 
Their terrritories and populations were large. Their state 
comprised several cities. They were very rich. Any idea of 
mercenary life is excluded by the Greek description. They 
were large sovereign states, with noted wealth, prosperity and 
civil organisation. Do these writers notice any characteristics 
which may correspond to the dyudhajivin ? They do ; and 
their datum agrees with the interpretation which we have 
offered above. They say that these free commuirities were 
the most famous for their mUitary sMU,^^ The Greek writers 
further describe one constitution, the law of which made the 
citizens devote only limited attention to military matters, 
implying thereby that others did the opposite.^ TJpajlw 
thus has a reference to their conventional or constitutional 
practice. The dyudlmjlv'ms of Paijini are to be taken as 
denoting those republics which considered military art as 
the vital principle of their constitution. That was the chief 
feature of their constitution in the eyes of their contempo- 
raries, as the chief feature in the other class of republics was 
the law which allowed the elected president to be called rdja- 
or ‘ king 

'JTarther Panini says that these republics were situated 
in the Vahika Country, Eow, what was 
idenufiofttionof Vahika Country? It has been 

already realized that the people 

Sea Chapter VIII, on Hindu Bepuhlics in Greek Writers. 

** See Straho, XV. 34, on Mousikanos ; (p. 60). 

I take this opportunity to correct the interpretation which, 
I put on the expression rajasabdopajivins formerly. I thought that 
it referred to all the citizens of a republic being called rajans. But now 
' I find that no such constitution existed. The republics mentioned in. 
Buddhist documents, ^ which we shall discuss presently, allowed the- 
title only to the elected president, although the citizens in general 
are alluded to as rajam, in the sense that they composed the sovereign 
body, and also that every one had the possibility of being elected 
Bdjan. 
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Vahikas mentioned in the Makdbhdrata -were in the Punjab.^® 
Bat the significance of the word VdhiJca has not yet been con- 
sidered. I think, the word VdMha means ‘the coimtry of 
the rirers,’^^ and as such, the V§,hlka-land would comprise 
the Sind valley and the Punjab. These are exactly the limits 
given in the MaTidbhdmta : ‘ (the Vahikas) that live in the 
valleys of the five rivers and in that of the Sindhu as the 
sixth ’,^8 From the known history of some of the Vahika 
republics of the grammar, wo can say that the Vahilca-land 
did include Sind. For instance, the Kshudrakas and the 
Malavaa were partially in Sind.’^® The KdsiM puts them 
amongst the illustrations of the Vahika- Samffhfls.*® The 
Vahika Country was ‘ away from the Himalayas i.e,, it did 
not include the mountain districts.®^ (The Six Trigarttas 
were at the foot of the Himalayas in the Punjab, about 
Jammu or Zangra.) 


Besides these martial republics, Panini gives us the 
names of six other commimities which 
from independent sources®® are known 
to have been republican about that period. 


Other reptthlios in 
F&nini 


See Sylvain. Levi, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXV (1906), p. 18. 

1’ Prom the verb to /low, — a river. 

“ «rs^i l Xarria-Pan)an,XLIV.7. 

Nage^a Pradlpoddyota on Panipi, arqf I< 1. 76, 

qB^5R'=qq*irT qrCtq: ifci 5i5[5qp9qT?iR: ” i 

The whole of the Punjab, according to the Mahabhdrata, was 
under one ruler, who was at SSkola, and the people had become 
heterodox. This indicates the time of Menander and later. 

See also Kar^a-Parvan, Mahdbharata, Oh. XL. 4.1 where the 
Madras and Sindhu-Sauviras are grouped together. Cf, V, Smith, 
J.R.A.S., 1003, 686. 

pp. 466-56. 

The MaMbhdrata describes the Vahika Country away from 
the Himalayas (Kania-Parvan, XIjIV. 6). FSpini also treats the 
mountaineers as distinct (IV. 3. 91). 

®® See subsequent cbapteia for the account of the republics 
named here. 
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These are : — 

(1) theMadra;*® 

(2) the Vpiji 

(3) the Eajanya 

(4) the Aadhaka-Vrishni 

( 6 ) the Maharaja ;** and 

(6) the Bharga.®'' 

Although Pa^i had no occasion to call them ScmgJia^ 
yet the rules show that he knew them as repuhlican. As we 
shall have opportunity to discuss these states in sequence, 
it is not necessary to go into details here. 

Panini’s Andhaka-Vrishnis have to be noted separately, 
mi. * It. I rr . 1 . . They, in the Puranas, are identical with 
* Sai/ig^ Satvats. The SStvats, according to 

the Aitareya Bralmana, had the BJiaujya 
constitution, and their rulers were called Bhojas.^^ In the 
MahdbMrata, the Andhaka rulers are called Bhojas, and a 
subdivision of the Yadavas itself is latterly called Bhojas.®* 
The fact that the Vyishnis had no rdjan in their constitution, 


“ ^ II V 


II ’I II II 

** 53^ II V II II II 


Soo also fclio Gar^ap&tJia 
on tills for names of some other communities which are known to be 
republican. 

*“ 11 % 11 11 11 

II V II \ II II See discussion below on the 
MahSraja ‘ nation % (Chs, XII and XV). 

. 3 ^ 


5 T SIRspTtrif^-^r^Jnf^vq: II V IM II II 


The Bhargas are called here ' Easterners According to the 
Mahabharata (Sdbha-Parvan, XXX. 10. 14), they were between the 
Vatsa territory and. the Southern MaUos, who were not very far from 
the Yidehas. Papini duds them a political community like thfe^ 
Taudheyas, with whom he groups them (IV. 1. 168-78). The Buddhist 
records mention the Bhargas in the republican groups extending 
from Kosala and Kau^Smbl eastwards, and place the Bhargas next 
to the Vatsas {Buddhist India, p. 22 ; Jatdka, III. 167). See 
p. 44 on their location. The other Bhargas whom Papini notes 
were amongst the Traigarttas ( ^FIRtTUvI, IV. 1. 111). 

*3 Aitarei/a Brahmania, Bk. VIII, 14. 

Sdbha-Parvan, Oh. XIV ; &dnti-Parvan, Oh. LXXXI. , i 
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is exproesed ia folklore and legend in that they had been, 
cursed not to be croivned kings. The MaMhhdrata, in 
Sdbhd-Parvan (XXXVTI. 6), says that the Da^arnas (Vrishnis) 
■were ‘ kingless That they -were a Samgha, is attested by 
Kau^ilya who mentions the Vrishni Samgha as having come 
to grief by offending Dvaipayana in olden days.*® The 
MaMbMrata gives an ‘ ancient ’ discourse on the Andhaka- 
Vrishni SamgJta.^^ That they had no republican ‘ rajan, ' 
is proved by their coin which, in the scripts of the lirsfe 
century B.O., is struck in the name of their Gana.^ 

The Vyishni coin has a peculiarity which distinguishes it 
from the coins of other republics. Coins of republics where 
there was no ' king ’-consul, were struck in the name of the 
Gaw,^ e.g., “ Victory to the Gana .of the iriunayanas,” 
“ Of the Malava-ffma, ” “ Victory of the Yaudheya-Gawa 
There is one exception to this in the case of one type of the 
Taudheya coins which is struck both in the name of the 
Executive Council {Ma'iUrordharas) and the Gana.^ The 
Vyishni coin resembles none of these varieties. It is struck 
in the name of the Eajanya and Gay,a of the Vyishms : 

“ Vrishni^'djarlna-ganasya.”^^ The con- 
significance of the word,, 
Eajanya, has to bo ascertained. There 
is evidence to hold that in the case of the Vyishms it had 
a definite constitutional meaning. Let us examine it. 

We gather from Panini that there were two Edj<mya» 
amongst the Andhaka-Vrishnis.®® He gives a special rule how 


®® aS., I. 6, 3, p. 11. 

“ See Appendix A, where the whole discourae has been translated. 
®* Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 70, pi. IV ; J,E.A,8., 
1900, pp. 410, 420, 424 (Bapson). 

33 Cunningham, Ibid., pp. 77, 89, pi. VI, VII ; V. Smith, Cata- 
hgue of Coins in the Indian Muscvim, Calcuila, pp. 160, 170. 
a* Hoemle, Proc. A.S.B., 1884, pp. 138-40. 

On manbra-dharas, consult discussion below on ministers, under 
Monarchy, Oh. XXX. 

3® Bead fin instead of jii ; cf. KharoshthJ rajaiyna [J.B.A,S,p 
1900, p. 416). 
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to mention tliem (VI. 2. 34). The KaHha,^’’ commenting on 
that says that the rule docs not apply to the mcrahers of the 
Andhakas and Vrishnis as such, but to their Eajanyas only, 
the 'Eajanyas being leaders of families consecrated to ruler- 
ship ’. The names of several of these ‘ dual ’ groups of rulers 
are preserved in literature : the Eajanyas of the groups of 
i6ini and Vasudeva, ^vaphalka and Ohaitraka are cited in the 
Kasikd,^^ the Party (mrga) of Ala?ura and the Party of 
Vasudeva are alluded to by Katyayana,®* Vilsudeva and 
TJgrasena Babhru are mentioned as leading their parties in 
the MahdbMrata (Appendix A). 

Apparently, the Vrishni-Andhaka league had a joint 
federal constitution where executive power was vested in two 
rdjanyas, with their respective vargas, representing each divi- 
sion j and this was probably the Edjanyahi of Amara.®® 
Katyayana mentioning ‘ the Party (mrga) of Akrura ’ and the 
■* Party of Vasudeva,’ undoubtedly draws on old literature. 
Akrura was an Andliaka leader ; and it seems that at one 
time lie was one of the two presidents of the Federal Council. 
This explains Krishna’s saying in the MahdbMrata*’^ that he 


I (after Dikshita), T%ffr-f I^^STT: I 

.... i Tra'Ji5r5'»riii5if5rf^ffi#rT?rr 

^f^^rruf i . . . 

1 . . . . ” pp. 546-47. 

®® £^a^ifca, p. 640. CAaifraka-rodftaka was probably the full name.- 
The Kaiika treats it as such ; Dikshita omits rodhaJea as does the 
KeAikd later on. 

®» OnPSpini, IV. 2. 104 : — I I \ 

On the word see discussion below, under Janapada, Oh. XXVII. 
It really means an assembly or council. Brihaspati {Vivada-Batndkara, 
p. 660) calls gayu, pug a (sudd) and similar bodies ‘ vargas ’. Mitra- 
mi4ra explains a vargin body as a (VlramUrodaya, p. 12) ; see also 
Hilakaptha, Mayvikha, I, on varga as a corporate body, and FSnipi 
(V. 1. 60), in the sense of assembly whose members were counted. 
A Senate or Council {gatyi) of Xshatriyas is called Bajanyaka, and 
a. oouhcil of ‘Eings ’. Bajaka by Amara (II, 8. 4), p. 27 above. See 
also. below on Arajaka, Oh. X. 

*® See Appendix AI 
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holds authority or AUvarya to the extent of one-half only 
{ardhdbJioMd). In the tradition quoted in the MdhabJidraia- 
the Party of Akrura is bitterly complained against by Kpishna. 
Probably it is to a constitution like that of the Andhaka- 
Vfishnia that the Jaina Sutra refers as the rule of opposing 
parties." 

Changing dual groups — ^Vasudeva and Ugrasena, Akrdra 
and Vasudeva, Sini and Tasudeva — suggest that the Aadhaka 
Botany a and the Vrishni Bdjanya were elected rulers. The 
coins were struck in the name of the Bdjanya and in the name 
of the Gana, jointly. Other coins struck in the name of 
Bdjanyas without the mention of the name of the' states, 
have been found." In view of our interpretation of 
the term Bdjanya, in all probability, they are republican 
coins. 

Paniui implies- by his rule IF. 3. 127 that a Samgha had 

its anha and laJcshana.^ Aiika means 
itate^rma^of the ^ mark, and lakshana also has a similar 

significance. I propose to identify this. 

‘ laT<sh(ma ' of Paqini with the ‘ lafiohana ' or heraldic crest 
of later Sanskrit. The lalcshana was the permanent heraldiq 
mark of a Samgha-atabe which they employed on their scales, 
and probably also on their coins and standards. The- 
Artlho-Sastra of Kautilya (11, 12, p. 84), in laying down rulea 
for the manufacture of silver and copper coins, calls the Mint- 
Master ‘ Zalcshana-adhydksha ’ or the ‘ Director of Lahshanas’, 
The lOnt-Master appears to have acquired this official designa- 
tion on accoxmt of the lakshana he staipped on the coins. 
Evidently this refers to a coinage when no name, far less the 
figure, of the ruler was struck. The lakshma, therefore, in 
Kautilya, is the ‘ royal ’ or ‘ state ’ mark. The aiika; it seems 
to me, refers to symbols adopted by changing governments. 
An elected ruler or body of rulers adopted their own special 
aMa which was given up when those officers went out of 


Aoh&ranga-Sutra, II. 3. 10 ; Viruddha-rajya. 

" E,g. See Ounningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 69, pL IV. 
® « v H \» |1 n see Kdaikd, p, 35Q, 

Ul^t: I I *TI^r i 
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office. Tn Hindu Law-books we goh Imtmka for signature.** 
Kalidasa uses the term gotv&'fika in connection with a song, 
that is, a signed song.*® The vc3rb ank is used from the time 
of Kau^ilya*® (and evidently earlier) up to Kalidasa,*’ and 
even later, in the sense of ‘ marking Avith letters or figures 
We have the term RajdHJca, in Kautilya, Avith Avhich the bulls 
of the royal stable were marked or branded. AtMca thus 
aignifles an individual mark. It may moan even the legend 
or the motto adopted by a ruler. Referonce may be made to 
the legends Mdnanka and GunMlta (aiika of King Mdna, 
of King Guna) of Nepal coins, 57d-<500 A.O.*® This 
interpreration would explain the permanent and the changing 
symbols and legends on republican coins. In the case, of 
punch-marked coins with legends, a Satngha probably employed 
its special anlio, in initial letters or fuller legends*® and its 
lakslhwna in the figure of an animal or river, town or the like. 
The figure most likely is the lalcshaiji,a, and the legend, a'Aha, 
The constitutional point is that the corporate character of the 
Bamgha is emphasised by the corporate crest and symbols,®® 


“ l VrUldba VasiBlitah quoted 

in the Viramitrodaya, p. 196 (ed. Jivilminda). 

®rr ^uif 

— MeghadaUi, II. 86. 

*® Artha-^Satra, II. 20, p. 120. 

’>TPPtT%^ (^akurdald). But cf. Garutmad-afika in Samudra 
<Jupta’e inscription (<?/., p. 8). 

*® JayaswaJ, Chronology and History of Nepal, IV, VIII ; 
JJS.O.R.S., XXII (1936). 

The Ka&ika (p. 304) gives ndnd as an example of aiika. We 
linow that some of the KushSn coins bore the lenged NANA. The 
KSMka is evidently referring to that legend. 

*® For such coins see J.B.O,R.S., XXH. 63, 66. 

®® Katyayona. points out that Paijini’s IV. 8. 127 will apply to 
township called Ohosha also, (Bhattoji Dikshita). 

This leads us to the inference that toAniships or municipalities also 
had their corporate symbols or arms. Such arms have been recog- 
mised, e.g., in the Sohgadra plate. (Meet, J.R.A.8., 1007, p. 528.) 
Now their technical name, lakahaifa, is disclosed by the grammar. 
See also numerous Janapada seals dug out at Naionda, H.I., XXI. 
^72 and Memoir by Br. Hirananda Sastri on NSlanda seals. 
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Again by Buira III. 3. 42, Panini indicates a division of 
republics into two classes : (1) "Wber© 
110 ‘ TJpper-and-lower condition’ exists, 
and (2) where that condition does exist.®i 
By the first we may understand a one-chamber constitution 
and by the second a double-chamber constitution. The word 
used by Panini for (1) is “ anauttaradharya, ” and he lays 
down the rule that a Samgha to which this characteristic 
attached, was designated Edya or Nikaya, meaning one 
‘ body ’.** In Pali, Nikaya has got the same primary meaning, 
a ‘ fraternity ’ (Childers). The Buddhist fraternity was com- 
posed of only one house. Apparently the term was borrowed 
by the Buddhists from political phraseology. Three political 
Nileayas are named in grammatical Hteratm-e : ^dpindi-Nilcaya, 
Mmndi-Nikaya and Ghikkali-Eikayn.^ 

As we shall see now (p. 42), Nikaya was not the only 
constitutional designation lor the community borrowed by 
Buddhism. Samgha itself was borrowed. 


IM 11 ^ 11 H With this S. III. 3. 8, 0 should 
he read. The latter refers to as Panini understood and defined 

it, a political Samgha, a gd^a. 

B* See the previous Sictra, in. 3. 41 : 

^ II 

BS Kaaikd on Papini, VI. 2. 94 (p. 659). Papini’a rule is about 
the proper names of Nikayas, '^I'll^'Bni^f! I 

t 
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Buddhist Samgha 
boirowed from Political 
JSamgha 


Republican Origin of Buddhist Samgha and 
Republics in Buddhist Literature (500-400 B.C.) 

The Buddha was horn in a republican people. He had 
8aiiigha neighbours around him, and he 
grew up amongst them. He called the 
community which he founded “ Bhiltkhu 
Saingha," or ‘ the Bepublic of Bhikshus*. 
He, following his contemporary teachers, adopted the name 
.as well as the constitution of the political Samgha in founding 
his religious Samgha ; and this was a reason why his religion 
and monastic organisation lasted so long. Broni the words 
of the Buddha liimsolf, as reported in the Pali SHiras,^ the 
historical connection between the political and religious 
.fifflmsiha-conatitutions can be demonstrated. Wlien the 
•Ohaneellor of Magadha, deputed by the King of Magadha, 
wanted to know the oiiinion of the .Buddha, on behalf of his 
master, as to lie advisability of invading the Vajjis (the 
Vrijis of Panini) — ^tho I/ichchhavis and Videhas* — ^ttie Buddha 
addressed his reply (not to the Chancellor, but to his foremost 
disciple) in these words :• — 

“ Have you heard, Ananda, that the Vajjians often hold 
full and frequent assemblies.” 

'To this, Ananda replied in the affirmative. The Buddlia put 
.such seven questions relating to the Constitution of the Vajjians, 
-intended to be heard by the Chancellor. The verdict of the 
JBuddha may be summed up in his own words as follows : — 


(1) " So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians hold full and 

frequent assemblies : 

(2) “So long as they meet together in concord and nse 

in concord and carry out Yajfiam, business in 
concord (Vajjl-karaniyani — ^Vajjian acts of state) : 


1 JDighanHe&ya, Mahiparimbi&na Suttanta Trans, adopted from 
Bhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Ft. II, pp. 70-86. Cf. S.B.E., 
"Vol. XI, pp. S-0. 

® Por details regarding them, see helow. 
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(3) “ So. long as they mael nothing not already establishedf 

abrogate nothing that has been already enacted and 
act in accordance with the cmoient institutions of 
the Vajjians, as established in former days : 

(4) “ So long as they honour and esteem and revere 

and support the Vajji Elders, and hold it a point 
of duty to hearJcen to their words : 

(5) “ So long as no women or girls belonging to them 

are detained among them by force or abduction 
{i.e., law and not force reigns) : 

(6) “ So long as they honour and esteem and revere 

and support the Vajjian Ohaityas (sacred monu- 
ments) (i.e., follow the religion established ) : 

(7) " So long as the rightful protection, defence and 

support shall bo fully provided for the Arhants 
amongst them (i.e., follow the established 
practice and keep out Braliminic religious 
systcTUS) : 

“ So long may the Vajjians be expected not to deeline 
but to prosper. ” 

Hearing this, the Chancellor murmured ‘the Vajjians 
cannot bo overcome by the King of Magadha. ’ The only 
possible policy was to create disunion (mithubheda). 

As soon as the Chancellor had taken leave of the Buddha, 
the Teacher called a meeting of the Bhikshu Sarngha in the 
Hall, and addressed them : 

“T will teach you, O Mendicants, the seven conditions of 
the welfare (of a commmity).” 

And he repeated the very seven conditions (with necessary 
modifications) which were the features of the practice of the 
Vajjians and which were well-known, as testified to by Ananda : 

(1) " So long as the Bhikkhus meet together in full 

and frequent assemblies : 

(2) “ So long as they meet together in concord and rise 

in concord and carry out in concord the duties of 
the order (Sarngha) : 

(3) “ So long as the Bhikkhus shall establish nothing 

that has not already been prescribed, and. 
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abrogatfi nothing tliat has already been established 
and act in accordance with the rules of tlie 
Sa/riigTia now laid down : 

(4) " So long as the brethren honour and esteem and 
revere and suiiport the Elders, the Fathers and 
the Leaders of the Samglia, and hold it a point 
of duty to hearken to their words : 

(6) “ So long as the brethren fall not imdcr the influence 
of that craving : 

(6) “ So long as the brethren delight in a life of solitude : 

(7) “ So long as the brethren so train their minds . . . 

“ So long the BhiJeJehns nwg not be expected to decline 
but to pros 2 }er. ” 

The history of the birth of the Buddhist Samglia is a 
history of the birth of the Monaatie Order in the world. This 
history, therefore, of the birth of the religious brotherhood 
of the Buddha from the constitutional womb of the Indian 
Bopviblio is of interest not only to this country, but to the 
world at largo. 

It was a case of borrowing, no doubt, but, at the same time, 
there was an original idea behind it which only a groat mind 
could conceive. The origuiality consisted in transferring the 
constituiton of a political corporation to religion, and conjuring 
up an organisation to perpetuate the being of that religion. 

The republics which engage the attention of the Buddhist 
Literature were the states amongst whom 
EoooidedtepuWiaa Buddha arose and lived. They 

covered the land to the east of the kingdoms of Kosala and 
Kaufiamhl and to the west of Mga, from the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Ballia to the district of Bhagalpur, to the 
north of Magadha and the south of the Himalayas. They 
were the States of : — 

(a) the ^akyas, with their capital at Kapilavastn in the 

district of Gorakhpur including their close 
neighbours ; 

(b) the Koliyas of ESmagrama ; 

. (c) the Liohchhavia, with their capital at VaiSall, 
modem BasSdh, in the district of Muzaffarpur ; 
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the Videhas, with their capital at Mithila (in the 
district of Darbhanga) (the last two were con- 
jointly called the Vrijis or Vajjis®) ; 

(e) the Mallas, wlio covered a large area to the south 
of the ^akyas and east of the Vrjis, from the 
district of Gorakhpur to that of Champaran, 
divided into two units, with their capitals at 
Ku^inagara (Kusinara) and at PavR j 
(/) ‘ the Moriyas of Pippalivana ’ ; and 
(ff) ‘ the Bulls of Allakappa ’ who were minor commu- 
nities* (they played no important part in the 
history of Buddhism ; they were neighbours of 
the Mallas of Ki^iuagara but their exact terri- 
tories are not ImOwn®) ; and 
(h) the Bhaggas (Bhargasj who were neighbours of the 
kingdom of the Vatsas of Kaufiambi.® 

, Politically, the most important of the group were the 
Yyijis and the Mallas. The former are noticed both by 
Papini and Kautilya. The Bhargas were next-door neighbors 
of the Vatsas to the east, both according to the MaMbharata 
and the PRli records (p. 36). Their seat was evidently 
a hill fortress (Simsumara Hill), somewhere in or about the 
■district of Mirzapur. Panini found them an independent 
Jampada or a political ‘nation’, important enough to be placed 
at the head of the eastern commimities as the Taudheyas 
headed the Punjab list. It seems that in the latter days of 
the Buddha, they passed under the sway of their neighbour, 
the king of the Vatsas, whose sen Bodhi was ruling over them 
according to the JdtaTca and the Vinwya.'’ They were yet a 
separate unit. 


® Mr. H, Panday tells me that the ThSrOs call the Aryan popu- 
lation of Ohamparan ‘ Bajis ’. (See now J.B.O.R.S., VI, p. 281.) 

* For (a) to {g}, see Mahaparm&ibana SuManta, VI. 21-27 ; Bhye 
Davids, Dialoguea of the Buddha, pp. U, 170-90. 

® Buddhist India, pp. 22-23 ; Jaidka, HI. 157. 

« B.I., pp. 8, 0, 22. 

, ’ J., III. 157 ; V. 2. 127, 4, 198-00 ; B.I., p. 8. [According to 
Sdb/ula SankrUyayanci, the Siipsumara Hill fortress is to be identified 
■With Ghundr (Port) (Mirzapur District) — Buddhacharyyd, p. 412.] . . 
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The ^Skyas Avore the community wherein the Buddha was 
born, being the son of the President of the 6akya gma. They 
wore under the suzerainty of the king of Kosala, and their 
independence was destroyed in the life-time of the Buddha by 
the king of Kosala. Their council seems to have been com- 
posed cf 500 members. The ^akyas arc said to have had a 
law that each citizen could have only one wife.s 

I cannot do better than quote here the description of the 
administrative procedure of tliese repub- 
as typified by that of the Sakyan, so 
well summed up by Ehys Davids, the fore- 
most authority on BnddMst literature. In view of the results 
of a special study of the republican organisation, I differ from 
that great scholar when he calls them ‘ clans ’. The evidence 
does not warrant our calling them ‘ clans Indian republics 
of the soveiith and sixth centuries B.C., &s we shall see in 
sequence, liad long passed the tribal stage of society. They 
were states, Q'awas and Samghas, thougli many of them very 
likely bad a national or tribal basis, as every state, ancient or 
modern, must necessarily have. 

" The administration and judicial business ” says Prof. 
Ehys Davids® “ of the clan (correctly speaking, ‘ the state ’) 
was carried out in public assembly, at which young and old 
wore alike present, in their common Mote Hall {SmtMgdra^^ at 
Kapilavastu. It was at such a parliament, or palaver, that 
iring pasenadi’s proposition (B.I., p. 11) was discussed. When 
Ambattha goes to Kapilavastu on business, he goes to the 
Mote TTall where the Sakyas were then in session.ii And it is 


8 Bookhill, of the Buddha, Oh. II, pp. 14-16. 

8 B.I., p. 19. 

[Skt. Samathagara, lit., the House of Oomtnunal Law.] 
li AmbaUha Suttanta, translated in Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 113.’ 
[I may quote the passage — “ Once, Qotama, I had to go to Kapila- 
vatthu on some business or other of Pokkharasadl’s, and went into 
the SSkya’s Oongress HaU. Now at that time there were a number 
of ^akyas, old and young, seated in the hall on grand seats.” The 
ZdLitorvistara, mentioning similar sessions of the iSafcyas, ‘ has the 
6akya-flf«?ia in session ’ IRI 
?1F'I (XII. p. 116, Bib. Ind. ed.) 
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to the Mote Hall of the Mallaa that Luanda goes to announce 
the death of the Buddha, they being then in session there to 
consider that very matter.^* 

“A single ehief — ^how, and for what period chosen, we do 
not know — was elected as office-holder, presiding over the 
cessions, and, if no sessions were sitting, over the State. He 
bore the title of rdja, which must have meant something like 
the Boman consul, or the Greek archon. We hear nowhere 
cf such a triumvirate as bore corresponding office among the 
Jjicohavis, nor of such acts of kingly sovereignty as are ascribed 
-to the real kings mentioned above. But we hear at one time“ 
that Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the Buddha’s, was the raja ; 
and in another passage, Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father (who 
is elsewhere spoken of as a simple citizen, Suddhodana Sakiy an), 
is called the raja.” 


Lloliahlui.Ti constitution. 


The JataJca calls the Lichchhavi rulers ‘ jra^ta-rulers ’ or 
republican rulers.^ The constitution of 
the Lichohiavis to which Professor Bhys 
Davids has alluded is detailed in a later docmnent, the Afiha- 
JcatM.^^ It mentions three highest officers, the President {Raja), 
the Vice-President {Vpa-Rcija) and the Generalissimo {8ena- 
pati). An early authority {JdtaJca, I, p. 504) adds a fourth 
officer : the Ohancellor of the Exchequer {Bhanddgarika). There 
is no doubt that these were the four highest administrative 
■officers and that they composed the cabinet or executive author- 
ity. The JataJca says that the government was located in the 
■city of VaiSall which had a system of triple fortifications. The 
rule {rajjam) vested in the inhabitants {vasa/ntdnam), 7707 in 
number, all of whom were entitled to rule {rdjunam, ‘ kings ’). 


The 6akya-jr<ma probably had 600 members (XII). The significance 
of “ Old and Young ” members probably is that the Elders and 
Ordinary members were both present.] 

12 M.P.S., 0. 23. 

13 Vin., 3. 181. 

1 ^ J&talca, IV. 148 : ‘ Veaaiinagare gaiia-rajaJciddnam abhiseka- 
pokkharanim ’. 

15 Tumour, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VII (1838), 
p. 983, et aeq. 
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Tlioy T>ccarQC Presidents (R&j&no), Vicc-Frosidenls {Upa-'>%jd>no)f 
Conimanders-in-CJiiof (Sena-pnlhio) and Cliancellorfi of the Ez- 
cheqncr,^® "iVliat tlio Jalaha means to say is tliat the 7707 of 
the inhabitants, probably the tomidation families, •were the 
rnling class, that it is they who became {Iwnli, ' become ’) the 
executive office-holders. The (otiil population was mucli 
larger, divided in outer and inner citizens (‘Vaifialians’), 1,68,000 
in number, The rulers (gann-rajas) underwent the ceremony 
of conseoretion by anointing. 

According to the Attha-katM when the Vaisalians came 
to their House of Law (parliament), the tocsin used to be 
sounded at their Tlousoof Law.^® In the parliamon'; of these 
rulers, they discussed not only matters political and military, 
but also agricultural and commercial. 

A Buddhist book describes the Loclichhavi gana in session 
appointing a Mahaitaka or a distinguished member lo bo the 
envoy, charging liim to deliver a message “ on behalf (‘by the 
word ’) of the Lochohhavis of VaifiiTU, ” i.r., the gapit trans- 
acted business on behalf of the whole people.^" 

A parody of their constitution is thus given in another 
Buddhist book: “amongst them (the Vaifialiaua) the rule of 
having respect for the high, the middle ones, the oldest, the 
elders is not. observed ; every one considers himself to bo the 
r&ja, ' I am the r&ja, I am the r&ja ITo one becomes a 
follower of another.”®® Evidently in their council every mem- 
ber had an equal right of speech and voting ; and every one 
wanted to be the next president. 


J., 1 . 604 . 

MaMvastu, Triialmniya J., ed. Senart, I, pp. 256, 271 {MV. 
LV, being worts of dr. 100 B.C., are not so old as the Pfili 
cannon, but their tradition is old.) 

IS Tumour, J.A.S.B,, VII, pp. 904-95. 

“ MV., 1. 264. Iqnwqi q=q^?r. 

s® ZcOifcMnstam, Oh. III. p. 21. 

?Fqlr 3it?i5rr art t q ^q qj^iM^qfqgqq'Eufri 
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Tlie Prpsideiit -was also the highest judicial authority. 

There was a Judicial Minister who could 

Liohchhavi safeguMds gyeri au outsider, a paid officer.®^ 
for liberty of the oiliKon , j. • i i 

Liberty of the citizen was most jealously 

guarded. A citizen could not be held guilty unless he was 

considered so by the SenapU, the U pa-raja and the Baja, 

separately and without dissent. 

A careful record wa.s kept of the decisions of the Presi- 
dent on the ‘ rolls ’ (‘ Paveni’-patthaMn ’) in which the parti- 
culars of crime and punishment awarded to the citizens, found 
guilty, were entered. Prelmiinary enquiry into the case was 
lield in the Court of the Jnstices {Vinichchaya-MaMmattas), 
who evidently were the regular court for civil causes and ordi- 
nary ofienee.s. The Court of Appeal was presided over by 
“ VoMrikas ” — ‘ Lawyer-Judges The High Court had its 
Judges called the Sutra-dkaras or ‘ Doctors of Law ’. There 
was yet a Council of Final Appeal, called the Court of the 
Eight: Ashta-kulaka. Any of these successive Comts could 
pronounce a citizen Innocent and acquit him.®“ And if all 
the Courts held him guilty, the matter was slill subject to 
the deoisiou of the memheis of the Executive Cabinet mention- 
ed above. 

This description of criminal procediu'o of Attha-kathd is 
in keeping with the general procedure of republican system of 
justice as preserved in Sanslcrit literature. In the opinion of 
the author of tho MahdbMrata, oriminal justice in a republic 
should he administered by experts through the President 
(MUf: REfsth^ that the Elders of 

the Kula Court ( = Kulaka) were not expected to connive at an 
offence. Bhrigu, enumerating different judicial authorities^ 
implies that iu the case of a garm the deciding body was called 
Kulika and also Kula.’^* Katyayana uses Eiila in the sense of 
a jury.®® The Ashta-Kulaka thus would signify a judicial 


SI Tumour, J.A.S.B.,- VII, pp. 994-06. 
ss Tumour, ibid., VII, pp. 903-94. 

53 ^antirP., Ch. 107, 27. Seo Ch. SVII. 

54 VlmmUrodaj/a, p. H. See quotation in chapter on Paura- 
(Ch. XXVIII). 

3® , quoted in V.M., p. 41. 
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coimril ot eipfhli momhcrs, and noi, as licrcloloro intorproled 
' Jicproscnlativos of oig]it clans ’.®“ 

The Vidchas and Ihe Liehclihavis were, according to 

„ , , „ , Bnddliist documenls, united in a league and 

Fodoral Counoil ,, , j, „ , „ 

they were together called the flamvajjia 
{lit, ‘ the Vajiians iogelhor The two Vajji republics, how- 
ever, were no 1, confined to their own federation. The LichcbhaviB 
once had formed a federation with their neighbours, the Mallas, 
according to a Jaina Siilra.*® The confederacy existed in the 
year when the Mahavira died (c. BtC*® or 527 B.O.). The 
Federal Council was composed of eighteen members, nine 
‘ LcchcbhaMs ’ and nine ‘ Mallakis ’.®‘> The members of the 
Federal Council are designated ‘ Gana Sajds Probably it 
was to a federal council of this class that the technical term 
RdjaJca of Amarasimha (25, 47) originally aiiplied. These 
'eighteen confederate kings ’ as Dr. Jacobi makes them, are 
placed by the Jaiua Sutra, in the ICaSi-Kosala area. At the time 
ot the death of the Mahavira, the omi«ro of Kosala was called 
t.he KaSi-Kosala.®' The Jaina MQlra is mneh younger in date 
than the Pali Canon, aitd if the Jaina book has not made a 
mistake in ils location, its description would imply that the 
Federal Council was in some sorl of jiolitical alliance with the 
Kosalan monarchy, if not a Kosalau suzerainty. The republics 
wore certainly on bad terms with Magadha, and Magadha was 
the deadly rival of Kosala : according lo the Attha-haiMt the 
VaiSalians lost one great battle with Aiata&alin, Emperor of 
Magadha. The leagues naturally were formed to oppose the 
great powers between whom they were situated. 

The composition of the Federal Council shows that the 
federal states had equal votes, that the federation was based 
on terms of equality. The Mallas were not so great a pohlical 
power as the Lichchhavis, yet in the Federal Council both had 
equal number of members, that is equal voice. 


Cf. Khys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 22; Tumour, J.AA.B>, 
VII. 993 n. 

Buddhist India, p. 22. 

2® Kalpa-SHtra, 128. 

29 J.B.O.R.S., I. 103. 

90 8.B.E., XXII, p. 266. 

91 C7/. K&snrKoaaha, Patahjali (Koilhom), II, p. 280 (2nd ed.). 
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The Lichclihavis owing to tlieir political impoxtance and 
connection mtli the Buddha figure largely in Buddliist litera- 
tuxo.®® There are indications that the general description in 
the Mahabhdrata and elsewhere applied to them as much as to 
others. Their constitution was only a type, not an exception. 


See p. 68. 
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Republics in the Artha-Sastra 
(325-300 B.C.) 

The Artha-Sdstra of Kau^ilya deals ■with the characteristics 
of 8amghas and the Imperial policy to- 
King-Conaul Eepubhoa them.^ They were still important 

althongli a decline had set in owing to the rise of large monar- 
chies and Alexander’s invasion, the latter having discredited 
small sovereignties and emphasized the importance of lai^e 
States (p. 61). Kautilya divides SamgJias, as we have already 
seen, into two classes. One of them was the class whose Consuls 
hore the title of Rdjd or ‘ king ’. As ho contrasts them with 
the other class, he implies that the latter had no provision for 
this title and did not allow it. Such constitutions are known 
to have existed from the evidence of coins.® Amongst the 
former class whose rulers bore the title, Kautilya enumerates — 

(1) the TMiolihavikas, 

(2) the Vjijikas, 

(3) thoMallakas, 

(4) ThoMadrakas, 

(5) the Kukaras, 

(6) the Kurus, 

(7) the panchalas, and ‘ others ’. 

The Kdsikd, in connection with rule V. 3. Ill of Panini, 
points out that Mallas are not subject to 
ChangM from Monarchy rule because they are not ‘military’.® 
There is therefore agreement between 
Kautilya and grammatical literature with regard to the charac- 
ter of the Mallas. As to the Lichchhavis, we know from 
Buddhist sources* that they called their Consul ‘ the Edgd ’. 
Apparently, Kautilya, by mentioning the Lichchha-yis 


1 Oh. XL 370-79. 

® See discussion in Oh. XVII, on the coins of the BSjanyas, 
the Taudheyas, the MSIavas, the Arjunayanas, etc. 

3 I HMi; l p. 460. 

* See p. 47. 
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separately, means by the term Vyijis the Videlias only, Panini 
gives a special rule for the formation of Madraka and Vrijika®, 
which forms we find in the Artha-^astra. The Kurus, according 
to Buddhist records,® had become weak as a idngdom, m the 
time of the Buddha. According to the MahdbJidrata, the 
Ptiramas and the earlier authorities’, the Kurus had been in 
earlier times under monarchy. Their adoption ot republican 
constitution must, therefore, be dated after the Buddha and 
before Kautilya. The Videhas also had been in early (Vedic) 
times a monarchy. In the time of the Buddhaj however, the 
Videhas had adopted a republican constitution. The Videhas 
are treated as a republic by Patafijali also.® The Pafichalas 
in Buddhist books are found divided into turn kingdoms. But 
Kautilya mentions them as a republic. Patafijali also finds 
them a republic.® The change in their constitution must have 
come after the death* of the Buddha. The Uttara (Korthern) 
Madras, according to tlie Aitareya Brdlima'ij.a, originally had a 
constitution whore the whole country, as opposed to a king, 
was solemnized as the sovereign.® The other portion of the 
Madras, or the Madras proper in the time of Kautilya, if not 
earlier, had the ‘ king ’-consul constitution. 

The political history of the Liohchhavis is tco well known 
to be repeated here.^" They were very powerful. They sur- 
vived the Saifiimaka and the Maurya empires and helped in 
building up the Gupta empire. They founded a curious con- 
stitution in Nepal which we shall have occasion to discuss 
later. 

The Mallas do not live so long. They disappear in the time 
of the Mauryas, or a little later, as a reirahlican community, 


s IV. 2. 131, II 

® Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 27. 

’ The Aitareya BrdAmana, in giving illustrations of monarchical 
nations, cites the Kurus and the FauchSlas, Oh. VIII. 14. 

® See p. 31. 

9 Bk. VIII. ^517^1 ?% . . . inv n 

See Ch. X. 

1® As to- their alleged foreign origin, the theories are hopelessly 
untenable : see discussion in Ch. XXI. 

11 They do not figure in Kfityayana or Patafijali. 
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tihongli inrlh’idxial Malla familios rise up now and then, In 
Tirluit and Nopal, up to the oloventli century and oven later. 
The modern reprosen tativos of tie Mallas aro the Malla caste 
in tlio districts of Goralcliptir and Azaragarl,“ generally given 
to trade. It . is a common plenomenon in the career of Indian 
republics that when the republicans lost their political power 
they still retained their commercial intelligence and turned 
into traders.^^ .The Pailchalas survived the Mauryaa, for 
they are mentioned hy Patanjali. But the Kinns as a state 
succumbed. The Kuknras, according to the MahMarata, 
were a member of the Andhaka-Vrishni league. Some of the 
members of the league apparently observed the ‘ king ’-consul 
constitution, while others did not. The Knkuras are mentioned 
in inscriptions of Western India towards the close of the first 
century B.0.“ 

The other class of Kautilya’s^* republics is illustrat- 

Bepulilioa 

(1) the KambUojas, 

(2) the Surash^ras, 

(3) the Kshatriyas, 

(4) the Frenis, and ' others 

This class, by implication, had no king-consul. The 
other chief feature of their constitution was that they empha- 
sized on their citizens the duty to acquire military sldll. In 
other words, they had a citizen army. Each state was a 
nation-in-arms. Conversely, Idle other class, where the ‘ king 
consul constitution obtained, probably had, like monarchs, 
a regular or hired (standing) army. The nation-in-arms 
class, however, did not become purely military, for their 


12 See L4vi, Le Nepal, II. pp. 210-13. 

1® Cf. H. Panday, J,B.O.Ii.S., 1920, pp. 202-65, on modern Mallas . 

1* oidier examples are the Ebatris of Sind and the Punjab (the 
Xathroi of the Greeks), and the Arodas of the Punjab who very 
likely represent the ancient Arattas. 

1® Bp. Ind., VIII, pp. 44, 60.; see p. 66, 

“ (A.S., XI. l. 160, 

p. 370); One of this group of republics seems to hear the name Vafa 
(= varia) A4vakas, the A^vakas following vartta,. See J.B,0,R.S., 
XX. 280 on their coins. 
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constitution also reqniied their citizens to devote attention 
to industry and agriculture {vdi-Udiastropajivinah).^^ Hence 
they were found rich as •well as strong. 

The Kshudrakas and the Malavas, -who were the most 
prominent amongst these martial republics, are not mentioned 
by Kautilya. Probably they had already come under the 
imperial sway. The martial republics named in the Artha- 
^dstra are headed by the Kambhojas. They were in eastern 
Afghanistan. They are mentioned in Afioka’s inscriptions as 
a community next to the Gandharas.*’ According to YSska, 
their mother-tongue was Sanskrit with certain bases which 
aeem to have been imported from the Iranian neighbours.^® 
They are known to Panini, for he gives a rnle“ for the deri- 
vative to denote their long. This would indicate tliat Panini 
is referring to a monarchy. But the special rule and the 
exceptional form of the derivative raise a doubt as to whether 
the ‘ rdjd ’ of the Kambhojas was a monarch or a consul. In the 
time of Kautilya, their constitution certainly did not admit 
•of even a titular ' king ’. The Bhojas, as we shall see hereafter, 
were a class of non-monarchical rulers. ‘ Kambhojas’ would 
literally mean ‘ Inferior Bhojas 

The Surashtras (Su-rashtra, lit. ‘ good realm ’) were in 
Kathiawar. Their name still lives in modem Soratha. They 
seem to have survived the Mauryan imperialism, as they 
:flgure in the inscriptions of Bala-6ri (about 68 B.C.*i) and 


” See Oh. XVII. 

18 II. 1. 3, 4, SBTF^igil; ^55^fT3lT: 

•Cf. The Persian root ahOdan, * to go See J.R.A,S., 1011, 801. 

W rV. 1. 17S. 

88 PSnini spells it as Kamhoja, so does Yfiska. But YSska 
•derives it from hliuj. The Rdmdyana (I. 66. 2) and the Artha-Sdstra 
have Kamhoja and Kambhoja, respectively. The former indicates 
Iranian or Fai^dchi influence. 

81 Ep. Ind., VIH, p. 00. The date is based on my own theory 
•of chronology and identifleation of Vikrama with Gotamiputra 
i^dtakarni Satavdhana (J,B.O.B,S,, 1. 101 ; Brahmin Empire {' Express,’ 
Patna, 1914) ; Modern Review, 1914. The date assigned by other 
scholars to this inscription is over a century later. 
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iu the Junagadli iuscriptioii of Itudradanian (second contnry 
A.0.«*). 

The other two states — ^tlie Kshatriyas*® and the 
f§renis — appear as neighbonrs in Sind in the records of the 
Macedonian writers.®* The Kshatriyas are called by them 
Xathroi. European scholars have taken it as a caste denomi- 
nation ; that it is a proper name of a political body is now dis- 
closed by the AiiJia-Sastra. Ptolemy also mentions the 
nation or community Xathroi. Various terms have been 
used by classical writers to denote what seems to bo Ag7'a- 
^renis or the Eirst-)$?'ewis,®* Apparently, the Frenis were sub- 
divided into internal units, and the one which came in contact 
with Alexander was that of the “ First-z^rctiis ”.®® Such 
divisions seem to have existed among the Yaudheyas, whose 
coins, marked “ 2 ” and “ 3 ”, have been found.®* 

The Xatlu’oi or the Kshatriyas seem to survive in the 
numerous caste called the SitidM Khaii'is (the Khattris of 
Sindh), a handsome race occupying the neighbourhood of the 
site indicated in the Greek writers as the territory. of. the 
Xathroi. The KhattHa of tho Punjab may also ropresont them. 

I may hero point out that tho translator of tho Artha- 
Sdstra has fallen into an error iu translating the passage 
‘ KcmbJioja-Svrdslitra-Kshatnya-Sreny-Mayah ’ as “ tho cor- 
porations of warriors (Kshatriya ^rc^i) of Kamhhoja and 
Surashtra and other countries”.®® 'The rendering is against 
grammar ; ‘ adetyah, ’ ‘ and others excludes the possibility 
of a description coming in the group just preceding. If 
Kamhhoja is a proper name, the rest, up to ‘ addydJi, ’ must he 
proper names. The, description really comes after the enumera- 
tion closed with ‘ adayah,’ in vartta-iaatropajivinaji. Both in 


®® Ep. Ind., Yin, p. 44. 
s® Aertau, Blc. VI, Oh, XV. 

See McCrindle, ^Incient India, Its Invasion by Alexander the 
Great, p. .367, Tho forms are ; Agalassi, Agesinse, Acensoni, Argesinffl, 
etc. 

®* It is, however, not impossible that Jgi'a-^reyi of Alexander has 
been abbreviated as by Kautilya. 

8* Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 78, 

Shama Sastry, Kautilya’s AHha-^&srta, p. 466. 
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■view of our identijacation and gi'ammatical considerations, the 
translation is unacceptable. There is yet another error to he 
avoided, vis., tahing ‘ ^rmi ’ here to mean a guild. If vdiita 
{industry and agriculture) refers to alleged guilds it 

ought to have been placed after, not before, iastm, as Srenl 
is the last, coming after Kshatnya, in the group.®® 


®® C/. the expreaaion aastra-vartfah used by^ VarSha MMra 

the two characteristics have to be taken as applying to the same 
communities. See pp. 33 and 34. 



CHAPTER vnr 


Hindu Republics in Greek Writers 
(C. 325 B.C.) 

The historians of Alexander’s campaign have described 
a nnmber of states as ‘ free ‘ antonomons or ‘ independent 
by which they mean republican. McCrindle recognises the 
significance of the expression ‘ independent ’ bnt as he was. 
ignorant of the fact of Indian republics, he thought that it 
referred to ‘ the Indian village system ’ : “ Each of Us rural units 
they [G-reelis) took to be an independent republic. But the 
Greeks never mistook a village pandhayat fcr a republic ; they 
treat the communities they met as states and not as village- 
units. They fought them, they negotiated treaties wiiih them, 
they recorded details of their constitutions : the Greeks knew 
them too well to make a mistake of the sort suggested by 
McCrindle. The Greeks may be trusted for their description 
in matters constitutional. There cannot be any room for 
doubt or controversy if we sec what Megasthenes, the Greek 
envoy at the Court of Ohandragupta Maurya, has to say. He 
was not a passing raider like Alexander’s companions but an 
observer for several years. He divides the country into two 
forms of government — monarchical and republican : — 

” They - • -report every thmg to the king tohere the people 
have a king, and to the magistrates where the people 
are self-gov&rned. ”® 

The republican states noted by the Greek liistorians may 
be briefly surveyed here, 

Tbe Greek writers describe the Kathaians as one of the 
most powerful ‘ nations ’ of India. They 
were to the east of the Hydraotes or Ravi, 
in the area now covered by the districts of Lahore and Amritsar. 


Invasion of Indiaby A(exander,p. 116, n. 

® McCnndle, Megaathenea, Arr. XII. Of. also : " The councillors 
:of state. . . .who advise the king, or the magistrates of self -governed 
cities, in tbe management of public j3.fEairs. . . . tMd., p. 212. . 
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Their capital was Sahlcala. “Tfec Kathaians themselves enjoyed 
the highest reputation for courage and sJcUl in the art of war,”® 
They along with some other republican Indians had shortly 
before their battle with Alexander defeated both. King Poros 
and the King of the Abhisaras. The Kathaians are described 
to have formed what in Hindu tactics is called a Mata-vyuha 
or ‘ waggon formation ’ against Alexander, which presented 
a great difficulty to his soldiers. They fought very bravely 
and did not submit, although they were tremendously out- 
numbered. * Their men and women married by chbicc, and 
their women observed the practice of Sati. According to 
Strabo, amongst them “the handsomest man is chosen as 
Icing ”.® 

The ‘ Kathaians ’ have been restored by some scholars 
into the Sanskrit ‘Kshatriyas’.® This restoration is imtcnable. 
Pirst of all the forms of words which the Greek writers give 
are based on Sanskrit pronunciation, and Katha would bo a 
Prakritio form, and, therefore, an exception. When the 
whole country (Punjab) used Sanskrit forms, it is unreasonable 
to take Kathai as based on a Prilkrita form. Then it is 
questionable whether even from the Prakrita of Itshatriya we 
would get Kathai : we would got some word lUce Khattiya, 
not Kathai. Again, we must not forget that for Kshatriya 
the very writers give Xathroi. Kathaia stands for the country 
of the Kathas and the Kathaioi for the Kajiha people, as already 
suggested by Dr. Jolly.’ 

Before reaching the Kathaians, Alexander had 
Un named Republics s-lready encountered several independent 
Indian nations or republics, on the banka 
of the Bavi (Arrian, Y. 21).® 


® See Arrian, Anabasis, Y. 22. II A. p. 116. 

* ArriEm. has a tendency to exaggerate the number of the Indians 
and their casualties, to glorify Alexander. His figures should be 
always compared with those given by Ourtius and Diodorus. 

® Strabo, XV. 30. See McOrindle, Ancisnt India as desenbed by 
Classioal Writers, p. 38. 

® McOrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Cheat, p. 347. 

’ VII, p. 16 (Intro.). See p. 60 and Ohs. IX and XX 

on Kathas. 

® McOrindle, Invasion of India, by Alexander the Great, p. 116, n. 
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A lifctlo away from the Ravi with thoii' capital at Avhat 
. , , , tlie Greeks called Pimpraina were the 

Aarestui . , , , 

commmiity spelt as Adbrautox, 

and Adrestm. European scholars have proposed to identify 

them with the famous Arattas. But philologically the equation 

is impossible. They may bo identified with the Anahtas of 

Panini (VI. 2. 100) and the Qam-^mfha (on P. IV. 2, 80).® 


Adjoining the territory of the Kathaians there was the 
Saubhoti Sophy tes which M. SylvainL^vi 

has correctly identified with Saubhuti.^* 
But it is not clear whether its ruler was an elected 
* king ’ or a regular monarch.^ It seems more probable that 
it was republican.^® It is found in a republican area with 
republican associations and cliaractoristics. The Ga‘^a-path<t 
mentions Subhuta in the company of the people of Sahkala.®® 
Sahkala, as we have seen above, was the caintal of the republic 
of the Kajihaa. The Saubhuti State extended up to the Salt- 
Range. Diodorus (XVII, 91) says that the cities subject tO’ 
the sway of the Sopeithea '*wm gom'ned by laws in the highest 
degree salutary ” and “ their political system was one to admire 
^'Tiemty teas held among them in the highest estimation.” Further, 
“ it follows that the inhabitants of these cities are generally held 
in higher estimation than the rest of their countrymen. ” As 
amongst the Kathaians so amongst the Saubhtitis men and 
women selected their own consort without reference to dowry. 
They attached great importance to good looks. This practice 
was not peculiar to the constituion of the Kathas and the 
SaubhQtis only. We find the republican Vyishnis also giving 
great importance to handsome presence in a republican leader.^* 


® "q II ^ It ^ II 1 » » 11 which alludes to the Capital 

of the Acishtaa. 

Journal Asiatique, VIII. 16, p. 237 ff. 

^ Of. pp. 71 and 72. 

The coin of the State struck after Alexander’s invasion with 
a Greek head, probably meant to be that of Alexander or his repre- 
sentative, is struck in the national name Sophytea. MoOrindle, 
Alexander, II A, 280 ; Bapson, 1,0., 3, pi. I. 8. 

Gcma-pcifhO' on Pacini, IV. 2. 15. 

See Appendix A. 
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Amongst the Sauhhhtis and the Eathas theie -was yet another 
reason for the observance of this rale. “ Jw contracting 
marriage they do not seek an alliance with high lirtli, but make 
their choice by the looks, for beauty in the children is a quality 
highly appreciated, ” because in the Sanbhiiti and Ka^ha 
States, public authority claimed the right to determine "which, 
of the babies born in the State were physically fit to be allowed 
to grow into citizens.^® We need hardly recall here that 
this was also enjoined by the Spartan constitution. This 
examination amongst the Kashas was made in the second month 
of the child (Strabo). 

Two city-states are further mentioned as republics by 
Arrian (V. 24) but their names are not given. 

When Alexander reached the Hyphasis or Beas, he 
heard that beyond that river the coimtry 
A groat Bepnblio was " easceedingly fertile and the inhabi- 
on the Boos tants were good agrieultwists^ ■ brave in- 
war and living under an excellent system 
of internal government; for the multitude was governed by the 
aristocracy, who exercised their authority with justice and modera- 
tion. ’’ (Arrian, Bk. V. 25.)'® The description tallies "with 
Kautilya’s Vdrtta-kastropajivinah. They were prosperous by 
agriculture and kept themselves ready for war, fully depending 
on their own sword. It is unfortunate that the state has been 
left unnamed. Actual government vested in what the Greeks 
called an aristocracy. But their parliament consisted of five 
thousand representatives." The find-spot of Yaudheya coins 


“ Here they do not acknowledge and rear children according 
to the will of parents hut as the officers entrusted with the medical 
inspection of infants may direct, for if they have remarked anything 
deformed or defective in the limhs of the child they order it to be 
killed.” — ^McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexandar the Great, p. 219. 
Cf. Dio. (p, 280). See Strabo, XV. 30, for the law of the Eathaians, 
according to which the final order was pronounced by a magistrate. 

'® McCrmdle, 7. 7. by Alexander, p. 121. 

" “ All the country beyond Hupanis is allowed to be very fertile 
. . . .They mention also an aristooratioal form of government consist- 
ing of five thousand Councillors each of whom furnishes the State 
with an elephant.” Strabo, XV. 37 (McCrindle, AmAerd India as 
described in Classical Literature, p. 4S). 
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suggests that this uunamcd state on the Boas was prohahly 
or the Yaudhcyas.^® Bach member of parliament supplied 
one elephant to the state army. Those Indians according to 
Arrian (V. 25), had elephants in greater number and o£ superior 
size and courage. As Alexander himself put it, the Macedo- 
nians had been “ wont to light oiiljf against small numbers, 

“ now for the first time ” they had to face really large 
armies. And they refused to move an inch forward amongst the 
nations whose very name, according to Alexander, filled his 
soldiers with terror.*® There was this unnamed Eepublic which 
covered the land on the other aide of the Beas. There was also 
the great army of the Nanda waiting to give reception to the 
Macedonian, but the immediate cause of alarm was the prospect 
of meeting the republic beyond the river. Alexander’s army 
now began to lose heart ” and “ they began to hold con- 
ferences ” where people “ positively asserted that they would 
follow no further ”.** It was from the doors of the unnamed 
republic that the campaign of Alexander assumed the form of 
retreat. 

The largo, number of the members of their council is com- 
parable with the number of the Lichchliavi-ya^^ia (p. 4-7). 

During this retreat Alexander came across a number 
of republics. In fact, all the States he 
Kahndrakas and met on bis way back, down the Indus and 

Malavaa, and 6ibis .jjp in(^ian frontier in Baluchistan, 

were republican. The most powerful 
amongst them were the Kshudrakas and the Malavas. They 
are spelt by the Greeks as OxydraJkai and Malloi respectively. 
They were on the Hydaspes, by which the Greeks apparently 
mean the passage of the Jhelum after its union with the Ohenab. 
The two states formed one league.** Arrian (VI. 4) says 
that they were the most numerous and war-like of the Indian 


18 Their dominions extended upto Saharanpur (Behat) where 
their coins were current } that is, they extended eastwards uptp the 
■frontiers of the Magadha empire. On ■their coins see J,B,0,R.8,, 
XXII, 50. 

19 p. 224. 

*9 MoOrindle, ibid., p. 226. 

*1 Arrian, V. 26, See MoOrindle, 1. 1, hj/ Alexander, p. 121. 

** Cf, the Kshatriya^dvandva of the KasM bn P., IV. 2, 45. 
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* nations ’ in tliose parts, “ j^exander first readied tlie nation 
called the Malloi. ” Soar the Malloi there were their republican 
friends called the Siboi,*® whom the Jaiakas and Patafijali 
know as the Sivis and the Saihyas.®^ The Malloi are called 
a race of independent Indians (Arrian, VI. 6) ; their cities were 
along the Chenab and their capital was near the Eavi. It was 
in the siege of the capital or one of the cities of the Malloi that 
Alexander nearly lost his life. Owing to the unity of the 
league, the Greek writers could not decide whether Alexander’® 
narrow escape relates to the city of the Malloi or to that of the 
Oxydrakai, The strength of the army as given by Curtius, 
was 1,00,000. “ The Macedmians lost their heart at the pros- 
pect of meeting fhis army." “ When the Macedonians fovmd 
that they had still on hand a fresh war in which the most war-libe 
nations in aU India would be their antagonists, they were struck 
with an unexpected terror, and began again to upbraid the king in 
the language of sedition.’ These Indians were regarded by 
the soldiers as “ fierce nations ” who would not let them pro- 
ceed without drawing their blood. The fear of the Macedonians 
was well justified and is attested by the accormt of the personal 
calamity of Alexander and the lamentations which followed 
(II A, pp. 241-42). 

The Greek writers with their palpable desire to magnify 
the glory of Alexander*® would make us believe that the 


*® Curtins, IX. 4. There was no king amongst them, only the- 
citizens filled the highest offices (Diodorus, XVII. 96). 

** J., VI, 480 ; KieHjom, II. 282. The J Rtakas find them connect- 
ed with Sovira (IV. 401), i.e., they then occupied the same locality 
where the Greeks encountered them. In the age of the Jaiakas they 
had been monarchical. For their republican coin, a-nd subsequent 
migration, see Ch. XVIII. Patafijali treats a3“the’ nathe of 
a country or state {vishaya), 

*® CurtiuB, Bk, IX, Ch. IV ; McCrindle, 1. 1, by AUmnder, p. 334. 

*® “ Many fiaiiona cdsa have been recorded by hisloriam conoerninff 
this accident, and Fame, receiving them from the original inventors, hoe 
preserved them to our oton day, nor will she cease to transmit the false- 
hoods to one generation after another,” Arrian, Bk. VI, Ch. 11, 

“ Fame is never brought to a clearness in which facts can be seen- 
as they are. They are all magnified when she transmits them. Even 
•'ottr ' (Alexander’s) own glory though resting on a solid basis, is more 
indited for its greatness to rumour than to reality," McCrindle, I. I. bn 
Alexander, p. 223. 
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Ksliudrakas and tho Malavaa were orusliod and annihilated by 
Alexander. But Patailjali discloses a diJlei’ent story. The 
former mentions tho league as living, and one of them, the 
JKshudrakas, being victorious.®’ Tho Macedonian writers them- 
selves describe and admit their existing importance after the 
war. The two ‘ nations ’ sent “ hundred ambassadors ” who 
“ aU rode in chariots and were men of uneonmion stature and of 
a very dignified hearing. TheAr robes wen'e of linen e^nhroidered 
with in-urrought gold and purjde." “ The gods, they said, wer.6 
the authors of their submission and not fear." They were proud 
■of their “liberty which for so many ages they had preserved 
inviolate”. Alexander, who was very vindictive against all 
those who had opposed him, in spite of the personal suffering 
to which he had been subjected by these opponents, treated 
the ambassadors with uncomnron hospitality. “ He gave 
orders for tho preparation of a splendid banquet to wMch he 
invited the ambassadors.”- • • -“Hero a hundred couches of 
gold had been iilaced at a small distance of each other, and 
those wore lumg round with tapestry curtains which glittered 
with gold and purple " (Curtins, Blc. IX, Oh. 7).®® Alexander 
entertain od thorn with shows at which wino flowed. And the 
“ amhassadors wore dismissed to their sovoral homes” (Ch, 8).®« 
All this does not read like tho description of a crushed enemy, 
but ratlior of one whose subordmato alliance was welcomed by 
Alexander after ho had tested thoir valour. Alexander had 
not only to secure his rear in Ids retreat but had also to pacify 
and render confident the ‘ seditious ’ Macedonians. 

That they existed before the time of Katyayana as a league 
is proved by Ms varttika and the comments of Patafljali on 
Panini Khmdihadibhyascha (IV. 2. 45). The league did not 
exist in the time of Panini as he does not provide a form for 
their united army. Katyayana supplied tMs, and removed 
what he found in his time a deficiency.®® 


®’ Patafijali on P., V. 3, 52 ; Kielhom, II, 

p. 412. 

®® McOrindle, I.I. by Alexander, pp. 248-51. 

®® Weber {M.I.L., p. 222, n.) misunderstood the whole discussion 
and puts the cart before the horse when he says that Api^ali regarded 
their armies as united and that therefore his successor Panini lived 
after the union, i.e., after Alexander. But both Katyayana and 
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Ourfcius says that to lead the imitecl army a braTO Tvarrior 
•of the Kshudrakaa was selected, and that ho was an experienced 
general (Bt. IX, Ch. 4). 

It is important to notice tlio composition of the so-called 
aimbassadors who had come to conclude peace witli Alexander 


Vatanjali arc svipijlying the very want which avisos on account of 
Ba^iini’s mle — a rule composed at a time when tJioiHj was no such 
union. ApUali gives no rule foe the special case and the grammarian 
who composed the verses quoted by Fatahjall is applying a rule of 
Apifiali -ivHch had no referonco to tlie Kshndraka-Maiavas. Tlie rule 
•of Api^ali (along with his examples is cited 

•on the iuclania formula, wlueh did not provide for the exclusive 
formation (lifT5^TIT55^r%qf]. The author of the verse, 

by his process, was showing the want for the v3,Hii1ea of KStySyana 
which he finally summanzes in the last line of the second verse. 
■This il made ijorfectly clear by the comments of I’atahjali and 
his own summary in intisiducing the varttUca. If this exceptional 
rule had been anticipated before KfitySyana’s time either by Api^ali 
•or any one else, Kfityayana would not have claimed the correction, 
as he docs by Ids •eariUha. The -whole passage in quoted here for the 
■convenience of those who may core to follow the discussion in the 
original.* The net result is that the league of the Kshudiaka-MElavas 
•did not exist in the time of Fapini, though they themselves evidently 
existed, and that the league wos a li\dng institution in the time of 
Katyayana and that of Pataujali. The organization thus evidently 
outlived the Mauryon empire. 

* II X II ^ II 'i'*, II 

■irrai^i^T ^ 5 inref 5 :i*^*ff’^ i— \ p ., iv. 3. 44.] 

" ^ I ” — [^•. IV. 2. 39,] 

?r gfra 1 

^ ^ (I ursifci 1 

“rT^'friW H Hlr?r: 11 1 11 ” — [.f'., 1. 1.72.] 

Tftqiwts ^ fi?r 11 

If# cifl 11 

“gsrr i” 


3 
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from the two republics. Those wore ilie loading men represent 
ing their cities and provinces. “From the OJcyArakai came thu 
leading men o/ their cities and their primneial governors. 
They were “ entrusted with full powers to eonolude a treaty 
The representatives of the Malloi are reported to have said 
that " they were attached more thorn others to Jreedom and auto- 
nomy, and their freedom had been pveserwed intact from the time 
of Dmiysins"^^ (by whom the Greeks probably meant Balarama). 

It may be noted that the good features and fino, tall phy- 
sique of these free Indians are particularly noticed by the 
Macedonian writers. The point is important on the question of 
the ethnology of Indian republics wliich we shall consider 
later (Ch. XXI). 

The Malavas were apparently on the lower course of the 
Jhelum after its union with the Ohenab, while the Kblmdrakas 
occupied the higher regions.*® 


i i 

aT^% I ar'^^rrr i 

" atr ” 

«r«jqT fSrq^TTgtsqtTRf^J I iK^fl[l55q5TS^ri^!Tr?rTJl^ 1 Wi ?1I 
^r8:5E*ir555r^Tr5=?r(^% ti 

" ii ii” 

3T«t5ri ?rrq?T??FqT4'; i^sfr i ?rg =^r'«R 

=?( ?r^5r^frr i i ?rq»?ir3f ?r ? f!i i 

i dit *1^5 1 ^ 

II 

amq^SToi 11 ? 11 

1 %5tr %cll’ 

^ *TT ijjl I II 

—Kielhom, Vol. If, pp. 280-81. 

*® Axriau, Bk. VI., Oh. 14 ; MoOrindle, Alexander, p. 164. 

81 Ibid. 

8® See the Smith on the location, J.S.A.S,, 1903,. 

p. 686. 
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■Alexander met in the neighbonrliood of the last two re- 
Tba Agra-Sre,fU publics the Agsinae,*® who had mastered 
an army, if we believe Diodorus, of 
.40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. “ They barricaded their narrow 
•streets, fought with great vigour, so that Alexander in pressing 
the attack lost a few Macedonians.”®* 


According to Curtins when those brave fellows could not 
'further resist the odds, they made, what we know now as 
Eajput, JauJiar of their wives and children into the flames by 
.setting fire to their houses.®® 

European scholars have proposed their identification 
•with the Arjunayanas.®* But this is unacceptable on philo- 
logical grounds. The name is a composite of two words, Agra 
and ^reni. .And the main word is found in Kautilya in the list 
•of republics which did not call their president Bdjan and which 
were martial.®’ There the form ^reni only appears ; the mem- 
ber Agra shows that there were probably more than one imit 
in the l§reni (p. 66). 

The next republic mentioned by the Greeks was that of 

Ambashthas Ambash^bas, spelt as Sambastai and 

Abaatanai.^^ “ TMy were a people in- 
Jerior to none in India, either for mmbers or for bravery," Their 
form of government was “ demoeratie ”.®® Their army consisted 
of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 600 chariots. “ They had 
■elected three generals renowned for their valour and military 
;8kill.”®» 


Alexander made peace with them having received fifty of 
the foremost citizens who had come as ambassadors “ under the 
belief that they would be treated with all proper courtesy 
It is stated by Diodorus that the embassy was sent on the 


®® On the identification of this name see p. 50 above. 

®* Diodorus, Bk. XVII, Clu 96 ; McCriudle, Alexander, p. 285. 
®® Curtius, Bk. IX, Oh. 4 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 232. 

®* Ibid., p. 307. At that time the .Arjunayana State does not 
^appear to have existed. It is unknown up to Patafljali, and to the 
MdhabMrata which notices all other republican peoples of the locality 
we have been dealing with (see SabhS-Parvan, LII. 14-15), 

®’ See discussion above (p. 63). 

®® Diod., XVII. 102 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 292, 

®® Curtius, Bk, IX, Oh. 8 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 252. 
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Aiubashthas’ htiviiiff '"adoplejl tlio iidvico o£ ihoir olders ‘not 
<iO flfifhi ’ TUis probably iudiealcH lluit their deinoeralic 
couslitution allowed an Upper Jlonse of Elders. 

The Ambaslitbas as a politieal eonimunlty are mentioned 
by Patafijali and the IfalulbharaUi.^^ The P;iranaii say that 
Ainbashtha o£ iho Iloufie of Aila fonnded a dynasty in the- 
■Pnnjab.*^ The Pnraiias in giving tho early aeconnt know 
them as a monarchical people. The change in their constitution 
thus was from monarchy to rejuiblic like the change in that 
of the Sibis (]>. 62). The Purfmas say the same about the 
Yandbeyas, that they too, along with the Ainbashthas, were 
monarchical. But tho later monumental history of tho 
Tandheyas is tho history of a repnhliean peof)le. The Puranie 
data therefore must refer to tho origins.*® 

Tho next “indepondont nation” was tho Xaihroi. Tins,. 
KsliaiiriyftH rostorcd into Sanskrit, will h(* JCshaltnya, 
ha I luxvo said above, (.hey are identical 
with tho repuhlie, which hore (ho ])r(»]U'r nanu* ‘ KshtUi'iiKi ’ as 
in t/ho AHha-l^dsti'n^ Katitilya places Ihem together with the 
Frenis and luTC also we find iho ^ro.nn ns noighhotirs to the 
Kshattiriyas. As already suggested, the Xhidhl Khullri caste 
sooms to he I heir modern representative. According to the 
division of Kauirdya they did not have a kiug-eonsuJ.*® 

The Ossadioi were also an ‘ independent nation ’ according 
„ , . to Arristti.'* No other writer mentions 

tliorn, Tlioir xwoposert idoutiiicalioii -with 
the Y'andhoyas (by Onimingham)*® is nntenalde on philological 


40 On Panini. IT. 1. 170; ef. KOsUal, pp. 202-93. PatafijaJi 
treats Amhaahtha ae the name of a country ov btatc, and its inhabitanta 
ho cnlls Ambaahfiii/aa. 

SabhS-Parvan, Oh, XXXJI, verwe 7-0, W'lioro they are placed 
along with the Malavas. See also Pacini, VIIl. a. 07. 

44 Pargitcr, JJt.A.8., 1014, p. 277. 

4* The people who were to the south of tho Amha&lithas are 
called Sodrai by the Greek -writerB (McOrindle, Al&ecender, p, 283). 
These Sindht people are identified by Lassen AW.. 11. 144, 177> 
with 6fidros. Bxit tbe form brings it nearer tho ^audraa (Sandraya;pns)- 
of the Gp. on P.t IV. 2. 4. 

4» aJ., XI, p. 376. 

44 Arrian, Bk. VI, Oh. LI ; McOrindle, AhmnAer, ii. 130 ; Strabo, 
Bk. XV, Ch. 34. 

4® Cunningham, A .SJi., Vol. XIV, p. 140. 
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grounds. They seem to be, as anggosted by V. de Saint-Maitin 
(McOrindle, Alemnder, p. 166, «.), identical ■with tbc VasStis of 
the MaliSbharata (SabM, LII. 16) who appear there as neigh- 
bours of the Kshuclrakas and the Malavas and in a group com- 
mencing with the Ambashthaa. Katyayana and Patafijali 
mention the ‘ country of the Vasatis ’ along with that of the 
Sibis (on P., IV. 2. 82). The Ganapatha (on P., IV. 2. 83) places 
them in the group commencing with the republican Bajanyas 
(Ch. XVIIT). 

It is not certain whether ihe nexl state had a regal or 

Musieani popular constitution. Alexander’s com- 

panions admired their constitution and 
laws. “They regard the excessive pursuit of any art, as war 
for instance and the like, as wickedness ” (Strabo, XV. 34). 
The realm was reported to bo the most opulent in India.** The 
citizens took their meals in common, a practice also mentioned 
in the Atharm Veda.*^ They did not recognise the institution 
of slavery (Strabo, XV. 34). It is possible to recover the name 
of tins free people from our literature. The identification, 
proposed by Lassen,*® with the Mushilcas caimot stand. The 
Mu8hika.s were below the Sahya or the Vindhyas.** M<msikano» 
seems to stand for what we have in the KaSiM (p. 313, on P., IV. 
2. 80), as MvehuJearna to denote the proper name of a country 

** MoGrindle, Awient India as described in Classical LiteralwrCr 
p. 41. 

tfl fir t 

I I I I I 

^53 ’nii^ II II aiT 

I « ^ I I s II 

" Following yonr loader, of (the same) mind, do ye not hold 
yourselves apart I Do yo come hero, co-operating, going along the 
same wagon-polo, speaking agreeably to one another 1 I render you 
of the same aim, of the same mind. 

•' Identical shall ho your drink, in common shall be your share 
of food 1 I yoke you together in the same traces. ..." 

— BloomBeld, S.B.E., Vol. SXII, p. 134. 

*® McOrindle, IIA,, p. 157 n. 

*® Jayaswal, UStMgnmpha Inscription of the Emperor Kharavelar 
J.B.O.BE., Vol. IV, p, 876 ; EJ., XX. 71. 
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{MmclivJeaniilca). Tlui spoiling of the AA^ord is corrupt in llio 
Xttinted Oampathn, hut tlio £^ai-iJ;a reading is suiiporlod by 
Vardharaana in his Oana-Babta-MaJiortitiUii^*^ (IV. 285) who gives 
it on the authority of !§akat;aiigaja. Another reading seems to 
have been MwUhama^^ (corrupt ucZiito-Jia, p. 174.). 

[The neighbouring states of Sambos and the Presti (prob- 
ably tlie Prasthalas of the MahdbJidrata^^) are also described 
as kingdoms.] 


The city of ‘ the nation called Brachmanoi ’ (Arrian, 
Brftohmonox 5 Diodorus, XVII, CII), also men- 

tioned as the ‘ country of the Brachmans ’ 
<Dio., XVII, OIIl) Avas next reduced by Alexander. This seems 
to have been identical with Avliat Patafijali calls Bralmay,aJtQ 
ndma Jana^iadali (II, p. 298) 'the country (state) called Bruh- 
manaka J anapada here is in the same sense as in Panini and 

on the coins, i,e., a politically self-contained country or a stale. 
The Greek idea of the identity of tribe and state is so strong 
that on account of the existeneo of a slato the citizens are 
turned into a tribe as in the eases of all olher independent 
cities and states in the Punjab and Hinii, Avhile Indinu autho- 
rities, contemporary wit/h tlic states in (luestion, treat Ihoir 
names as derived from ’ countries c.g., Panini (IV. J. 308-77). 
In other Avords, the Indian vicAV is tcrriiorial, not tribal. 

This littlo republic showed great spirit and patriotism, and 
was especially marked down fox revenge by Alexander. ‘ These 
pliilosophers, ’ says Plutarch in the biography of Alexander 
(LIX) referring to tho city of the Brahmins (McCrindle, I/A., 
p. 306) ‘ gave him no less trouble than the mercenaries, be- 
cause they reviled the princes Avho declared for him and en- 
couraged the free states to revolt from his authority. On this 
account he hanged many of them.’ 


To the south of tlie above there was the stale of Patala 
_ , , in the delta of the Indus. Before Alexander 

PatoJa 

arrived, the whole community had migrated 
to avoid submission. This preference for migration to submission 


Bd. by Bblmaseua, 1898 (Allahabad), p. 174. 

The Greeks were eAudently rendering Mauchikanj.i, The change 
«f oh into a is regular In their renderings. 

Sahhd-Parvan, Oh. XIV. 
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was a settled practice amongst smaller Indian repnWios. 
The Vrishnis, according to the JdtaJeas and the MaMbMraU^ 
left Mathnra and went to Bvaraka when pressed hy Jarasandha. 
The movements of the Sihis from the Punjah to Eajputana and 
of the Malavas from the Punjab to Malwa were probably results 
of similar circumstances. In the constitution of Patala their 
ruler was called Moeres.’^ It is evidently identical with the 
derivative of Mwa of the ffanapdflia (P., IV. 1. 1.51), which 
Vardhamana in his Ga'^a-Ratna-Mahodadld (III. 209,) takes a» 
a ruler-designation. Curtius treats him as a monarch, a con- 
fusion which seems to have been occasionally made by these 
writers. Diodorus, on the other hand, gives the constitution, 
of the state in these words ; “ A city of great note with a political 
constitution drawn on the same line as the Bpartan ; for in this 
community the command in war vested in two hereditary Icings of 
two different houses while a Council of Elders ruled the tohole 
state with Paramount authority."^* 

The Patala of the Macedonians has been identified with 
Haiderabad (Sind), whose ancient name is still remembered as. 
Potalpuri.*^ It seems to be the Patana of the Qanapdfha 
(on P., IV. 1. 14) and the PStanapfastha ‘ a Vahika town ’ of 
Patafljali (P., V. 2. 104). 

With Patala the chapter of Hindu states closes in the 
history of Alexander. There were some minor communities 
on the frontier of Baluchistan which it would not be acciwatfr 
to describe as Indian. 

Some of the states treated ambiguously by the Greek-s; 

were very likely Samghas. We have al- 
* ^ ready seen a few of this class. The state' 

of Phegelas is probably another of them.®*= 
The name has been taken by scholars to be identical -with the 
Sanskrit Bhagala, in view of the Ganapatha’s Bhagala,^’’ which 
comes along with the republican Traigartas. Alexander’s 
Phegelas occuiried the same region. Another such state was 


Curtius, Bk. IX, Oh. 8 ; McCriudle, Alexander, p. 256, 
McOrindle, Alexander, p. 286 ; Diodorus, Bk. XVII, Oh. OIT 
McOrindle, Alexander, p. 356. 

McOiindle, Alexander, pp. 121, 221, 281. 

On P., IV. 2. 80. 
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iiliat of the Uhmsui or Ulaukanikoi^^ (Arrian), wIk) appoar to bo 
ropiiblicon. They art' idouiieal with tho OUiuchiJcayanakas of 
the KSms.’^^ 

The major portion of tho Punjab and Sind wliicli came 
under tho survey of the Greek writers, shows only two or three 
monarchies, the important ones of which were the kingdoms 
of Poros and the Abhisaras, Otlierwise tho whole country was 
republican. This is also evident from Plutarch's (LX) account 
about Poros.®® “Alexander then not only reinstated Poros 
in his kingdom with the title of Satrap, but. added a large 
province to it, subduing the inhabitants whose form of govern- 
ment was the repuftfican.’’®’ 

Alexander’s raid and retreat did not cover tho whole 
of tho Punjab, There was stiil the valley of the Sutlej and 
that of the Peas to bo traversed. The republics in those 
regions are to be recovered only from Indian literature. The 
YmAlieyas and the Araffas were in those regions, and so wore 
also in’obably some of the rcpiihlics mentioned in the 
Ka^iM wliioh draws on ancient literaltu'c, c.g,, tho ^aynn^a, 
the $oi)Slavaa, the /Of un^Jhrma {JCftHM, i’.. V. f?. 314, p, 45C). 


®® McCrindle, Jlexander, p. 111. Olavkanikoi according to 
Aristobovilos, Olawai, according to Ptolemy. 

®» On Pm IV. 3. 90. 

®® Not to he identified AvitU Paurava, bub with the derivative of 
Pttra of the Qaiij,wpS^ha on PSuini, IV, 1. 151 which is given in the list 
of the Punjab and Sind ruling designations. Consnlt also VardhamSna 
{QM-M,) on the word. 

McCrindle, Aleaander, p. 308. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Constitutional Survey of the Hindu Republics 
in Greek Writers 

In the above survey it ■would have been noticed that we 
Democracy various constitutions. This shows 

that the constitutions were adjusted to 
the particular needs and circumstances cf the people composing^ 
the states. We have for instance, the democracy of the 
Ambashthas. The democracy of the Ambhashthas had a Second 
House composed of elected elders. They elected their generals 
also. Apparently every man in the community had direct 
franchise, the Greeks calling the constitution a democracy. 

Then we have the Kshudrakas and Malavas who had no 
‘ king ’ consul as they sent 100 or 160 representatives to nego- 
tiate the treaty of peace. Evidently their constitution would 
not allow power to vest in one man or a small body of men. 
It is noteworthy that the two armies elected a common general. 
Passing to the constitution of the Kathaians or the Kashas 
we find an elected ‘ king In this state 
'preeident"® children were born to their parents as 
citizens first and individuals afterwards, 
the state deciding as to which of the prospective citizens -were 
perfect in ‘ limbs and features ’ and which of them should be 
allowed to grow into manhood (Diodorus, XCI). The Saubhiita 
constitution was similar. In these states, man was really a 
political animal. _ The indi-vddual existed for the state. To 
secure the life of the group, the individual sacrificed himself 
and his sentiments as father and mother. Probably it was due 
to Ibis law that the Katha philosophers glorified a child 
(Haohiketas), offered to Death by his father, as attainiag im- 
mortality. 

The constitution, like that of Patala, which provided for 
the election of a ‘ king ’ consul, was what Kani^ilya calls a 
Bdja-idbdin SamgJia, a republic which recognized the title of 
Bdjan.^ Such elected ‘ Idugs ’ also obtained amongst the 


1 It was probably a constitution of this sort which prevailed 
amongst the Kwtiindaa, a state whoso coins were struck in the name 
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Liclicliliavis. The oleclicd king was not nccoHsarily ilvo loader 
ol tlie army. Amon^gsl ilio Licliclihavis, llio loadorsLip of ilie 
army vosloil in anotlicr olceiod cMcf eiviled ^cnapali (General). 
An elected ‘ king ’ president was ilie feature of ilie ^akyan 
coustitutiion as well. 


Second ClutmbcT 


In tlie constitution of tlie Patalas the “ Council of Elders ” 
ruled. They had two so-called ‘ kings,’ 
hereditary in two families, for the pur- 
poses of command in war only, lloreditary ‘ royal ’ families 
in republican bodies are also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata.^ 
The Patala ‘ kings ’ wore responsible to the Council wliich in 
turn was probably elected by tlie whole community, it being 
a democracy. TIere we have in the Patala constitution a 
mixture of aristocracy and democracy. The ultimate political 
authority in all these cases rested with the Qaita or Samgha. 

As to the executive authority in these republics, it was in 
some constitutions delegated to a Second 
Chamber or (he House of Eldevs, while in 
otilicTB there are indications that it ri'inaincd with ilie general 
Hma or Parliament. According to the Greek writers iho 
■Council of Elders at Patala had the supreme authority, and the 
Ambaslit.has listened to ilic advice of their Elders. The MaM- 
bhdrala says that the chief diiliculty in the Gana constitution 
is to keep a resolution of theirs seeret., bccauBo their number 
is large. It is therefore urged that iho matters of policy 
(mantra) should not be disoussed by the wliolo Qaiia and that 
the state policy should remain in the hands of the Leaders.® 


Exooulivo autliorily 


ol the king and tho political coinmnnity. Tlieit king is always 
mentioned there as ‘ Amoghaihuti,’ * Of unfailing ’prosperity,' and the 
same appellation appears for centuries (150 B.O. to 100 A.O.), This 
was an official title, and not a personal name (as wrongly interpreted 
by numismatists V. Smith, C.C./.iif., Vol. I, pp. 161, 167). The 
leaders ol the Qaria of the Kaulindas (spelt also as Sauninda) are 
mentioned by V. Mihira, Br. S., IV. 24 ; XIV. 

SO, 33. Ptolemy has Kulindrinej the Ffe/mw P., hZulipd^ and the 
Morkandeya P., Kotiliijdft. Cunningham, C.A.I., 71. Their coins 
are found between Ambala and Saharanpur. Their proposed identifi- 
cation with ‘ Kunels ’ (which ought to be Kanela) of the Simla hills 
iA.S.R., XIV, p. 126) is doubtful. 

® Oh. XIV below. 

® Ch. XIV below. 
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One set of the coins of the Yaudheyas is struck in the name of 
the Jf awim-dftaras- and- the- while other coins are struck 
simply in the name of the Qa-m. Mantrordharas mean the 
Council which was vested with the authority of mmira or 
policy. The ofldcers called the chiefs or leaders of the Gana 
thus formed the Executive Body or the Cabinet. The Elders 
formed another body. They were like a Second Houae. They 
had varying powers according to individual constitutions. 
Amongst the Patalas, they were for all purposes the Govetn’ 
merit. In the Ambhashtha Sarngha they were not so. They 
were lilce the Vriddhas mentioned in the MahabMrata who 
advised on matters of mutual subordination and correct deal- 
ings, etc. (Ch. XIV). The Vndd7ias or Elders were not neces- 
sarily people old in age, though primarily age might have been 
the qualification. The Malidbhdrata has the expression ‘ Elders 
by knowledge,’ i.e., by went. Evidently one was elected an 
elder on merit. 


The discussion in the MaMbhdrata implies that some 
Gmas or ParUament did reserve in their own Ixands the exe- 
cutive policy and did not delegte it to their council or cabinet, 
as it says that the system is a weak point in the Gana consti- 
tution. Probably non-delegation of execulive power was more 
general a trait thaji delegation. The Ambashthas and the 
Kshudraka-Malavas seem to have had such constitutions. The 
democracies seem to have followed the non-delegation system. 
The government of the city-states in the Punjab is taken by the 
Greek writers to have been as a rule democratic. “ At last 
after many generations bad come and gone, the sovereignly, it is 
said, was dissolved and demooratic governments were set up in the 
cities " (Diodorus, III. 38).* “ Most of the dties adopted the 

democratic form of government, though some retained the kingly, 
until the invasion of the counti'y by ‘ Alexander ’ {ibid., 39),' 


The states wherein the Greeks found Executive Power 
held by a few families on hereditary 
democracy principle, although the rulers were sub- 
ject to a Gana, they have described as 
aristocratic. In fact they were a mixed constitution which 
may be called for want of a better term, aristocratic democracy. 


* KcOrindle, Megasthenes, pt SS. 


* Ibid., p. 40. 
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Take for exMnple, tJus stote on tlio other side of tfre Hiipania 
(Beash Tliis had a Umio, or Parlianumt of 5,000 memhers. Yet 
it was oalled an aristocracy : “ for the multitude was gOTom- 
<id by the aristocracy, wdio exorcised their airthority with 
justice and moderation”. It was according to the Greek view 
” an excdknt sijskm of hitenml govrymncM The Gana of 
5,000 was not a direct assembly, for tmly those were entitled 
to sit there wdio furnished the state rrith an elephant. This 
was the qualification, and a scat in the Oana was based on 
qualification. The population was composed of ‘good agri- 
enlturists, and men brave in rvar ’. Every agriculturist and 
■every fighter could not have afforded an elephant. But every 
agriculturist and fighter presumably must have been represent- 
ed. Evidently the elephant men represented the ‘ no elephant ’ 
men. To the class of this mixed type belonged also tins Patala 
eonstitution. The hereditary ‘ kings ’ were under the complete 
control of tho House of Elders. It was an adstoerney in form 
but democracy in spirit. 


The large 
I'ittrgo I’lvrliwnont'.s 


number of the Oaita or Ihu'liameni: of 6,000 
noticed by the Grcelcs is not withmrt 
parallel in Indian literature. The Jdieftos 
doaoribo Vai^illi, the («ipital of tho Liohohhavis, as having 7,707 
kinglets {r&jUkas], These rulers were composed of both rich 
and poor sorts who used to gather in tho usual assomhly in the 
House of Law on the call of tocsin. Probably all of them did 
not attend as they do not do in modern Parliaments. 


Hindu literature calls such aristoeratio element of Gaga, 
a Kula’ (literally, ‘ family ’). The Jlfoitt- 
treats ’the Kulas of rajas’ as 
belonging to the class of yawos. The 
Ariha-^astra refers to the raja-kulas, ' ruling Kulas ’ or ‘ Kulas 
■of rajas ’ as being of the nature of SamgJias (SamgTia'dharmim, 
p. 328). The hereditary ‘ longs ‘ of the Pfitalas would come 
under the description of the Kula-»S<M?^(;fta. The law-books 
always treat Zidas as distinct from Ga/nas and both come therein 


® IIA., p. 121 ; Megaathenee, p, 67. 

'' Asah&ya conunentlixg on NSrada, I, 7, defines hula as eontroUeA 
^ot managed) hy a few people On. 

^Mni compare tho verb pra-grah,* to bold 
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aide by aide.® Gcmya, tkerefoie, pure and simple, had no heredi- 
tary principle and technically was of the nature of democracy, 
‘Often there Avas a mixture of the two, and pure Kulas were 
rare. The distinction was in later times ignored.® The Jainas 
who founded their religious Ga%a& also founded religions Kulas 
This Kula hoAvcver Avas a misnomer, as the founders were cele- 
bates and no hereditary principle could be followed. In pure 
Hula States ‘ supreme rulership ' went by turns to the few 
families {Kulesu pncJichelcadhi-paeheha'^).^^ 

We liaA'C concluded this brief constitutional survey of 
these Republics. But let us not part Avith 
chapter of our republican poUty with- 
out a few words on their general culture. 
Plulostratus in the Lije of Appollonius of Tyana gives the in- 
formation that the SopJioi of Alexander Avere the Oxydraeas and 
that in the time of Appollonius {about 40 A.C.) they Avere 
regarded as ‘ rather dabblers in philosophy than philosophers’. 
It seems that the Kshudrakas in jilexander’s time 
were noted for their philosophic wisdom and Avero called the 
wise, 'sharp-witted' (Sophai). Similarly the Kashas are famous 
in Indian litoratxiro for their TJpanishadic pliilosophy and 'Vedic 
learning. They were followers of the Krishna Yajurveda, their 
edition of that Veda, the KdfhaTea Samhitd, has come doim to 
■our times. In Patamjali’s time, the Ka^ha recension was the 
ruling authority, it was recited in every toAvn as he says in 
his MaMbhdsliya.^^ Their law-book, the Kathalca-I)harina-8uira, 
was also well known, and is believed to have been the basis of 
the Vishiii-smrUi. Their name in Hindu literature will live 
as long as the TJpanishads live and the Yajivveda lives. Like- 
Aviso the philosophy of the Vriahni leader and that of his cousin 
Hemi arc. national beliefs to the present day. The Sakyas, 


® Virumitrodaya, fiuotations at pp. 11 and 40. 

9 Katyayana : 1 {Viramitrodaua, 

p. 426). “ The assembly (or body corporate) of Kulas is called 
'Gana.” 

w See Pattdvalia edited by Dr. Hoemle in Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, 
p. 347. 

^ Angidtam-Nitiaya, 58. 1 (Vol. Ill, p. 76). See discussion on 
p. 70. 

W On P., lY. 3. 101. 
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although they coasod to exist hy tho fourth contray B.O., had. 
boquoathod tho groatoat religion to the world. Pros consti- 
tutious seem to have given rise to free philosophies. Philosophy^ 
politics and military training did not combino to develop a 
non-human type of humanity. The republics wore noted for 
their love of music. Arrian (VI. 3) calls those Indians whom 
Alexander met, ‘ lovers of dance and song ’.i“ The musical 
leanings of tho Vyishnis are familiar to us from RansMt 
literature. The Eariva/ihsa describes their ball and picnic- 
(Ohs. 146-47).^* The Artha-^dsira (XI, p. 376) supposes 
disputation {Jcalalm), on Vidyd and 0ilpa (‘ science ’ and ‘ art ’} 
to be a well-lcnown weakness in the republics. 

It has been noticed as in tho case of tho Sikhs that belief 
and polity exorcise a tremendous influence in moulding the 
physical features of man. Tho ropnblioan polity of this country 
is another illustration of this curious law of nature. The Greeks 
testify to the handsome looks and dignifled hearing of the 
Kshudrakas and Mfilivvas, the Sauhhutas and the Kathas^ 
Tho remarks of the Buddlia who compared the liandsome 
Liohohliavis to a company of gods“ go to prove the same. 
Kpishna in tho MahdbMrata is reported to have alluded to the 
handsome presence of certain Vpishni leaders as a political 
asset.^ It seems that the ropnhlioans consciously paid attention 
to physical culture. This the Saubhutas and tho Kathas even 
enforced by the laws of their constitutions.'^’' Tho disappear- 
ance of that physique in the land of the Liohchhavis which 
excited the admiration of the Buddha, is parallel to the decline 
of physique in modern Hellas. I'eatures also seem to be 
amenable to what Aristotle called the Queen of Sciences. 


IS McOiindle, I.I. hy Alexander, p. 136. (Every nation regarda 
the singing of every foreign nation as ‘ -wild It is true now ; it was. 
true 22 centuries ago.) 

E. Mtra, Jndo-Aryans, Vol. I, pp. 430-42. 

IS •« Let those of the Bhikkhus who have never seen the Tavathnsa 
gods, gaze -upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this company 
of the, Lichchhavis, compare this company of the Lichchhavis — even 
as the company of Tavatimsa gods,” Oldenberg and Bhys Davids, 
SJBMi Vol. XI, p. 32. 

'S See Appendix A. 

See on the Madras, p. 82 n. 



CHAPTEB X 

Technical Hindu Constitutions 

(from c. 1000 B.C.) 

Sana and Kula, as seen above, were two main divisions of 
lihe Baragha states. Between them there were various techni- 
cal classes of constitutions. Terms for them which have come 
■down to us and their details, as far as I have been able to col- 
lect, I propose to set forth below. Let us take the oldest first. 

The Bhaujya constitution is noticed by the Aitereya 
Brahmana.^ We get some light on. this 
Bhaujya constitution constitution from an unexpected quarter. 

The Pali Canon® enumerates careers open 
"to a Kulaputta. Amongst these, next to the king-consul, we 
liave Eatthika and Pettanika. A4oka in his inscriptions, equates 
Bhoja with Eathika or Eashtrika.® The commentary on the 
AAguttara Nik&ya explains the Pettanika as being hereditary 
leadership (Sapat^ya), come down from forefathers.* The 
Eashtrikas and Bhojakas or Bhojas as opposed to Pettanikas 
•apparently .meant non-hereditary leadership. Sapateyyam 
leadership suggests that in each case there were more than one 
leader. The MaMbMrata also in its list of different classes of 
xulers mentions Bhoja as a class (Bdnii, Oh. LXVII, ^l. 64).® 


1 Ait. Br., VIII, 14. — f^r% ^ ^TSTcTf itMrqr 
^T%?iw g^rfiri%Tiw, qr %5n'Tra'-- 

l Angutiara Nikaya, Pt, III, p. 70. 

® Kock Series Proclamations V and XIII, U-qroq 
If SJqiraT (Girnar, V.) ; Shahbas(jarhi, XIII 5 see 

■Jftyaswal, “ Places and Peoples in Anoka’s Inscriptions,” J.A., LXII, 
1933, pp. 127-28. 

* AhguUara, III, Indices, p. 450 ; again 

3^1%, commentai-y at p. 300. 
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T« this iutoi’prolatiou 1 iim alKO lod by Klifivavcla’s inscription 
wliicli describes tlie liashtrihis smd tho Bhojtileas as collootivcf 
bodies witli patapiiernalia oE sovereignty.'’ Later inscriptions 
have Bliojaa and Maiia-Bliojas whicii signify liiglier and ordinary 
classes of leaders. Sovereigiity rested in the lllioja leaders. 
The constitnt.ion itself was called Bhniijya as in the Aitareya 
Bralimmia. It is noteworthy tliat the Bhojas so called after 
their rulers, appear in later literatm’c as a snb-division of the 
Yadavas whose earlier history avc find as a league of two re- 
publics, called the Avidhaka-Ynshnis (pp. 36-39). How accord- 
ing to the Aitareya Brahmana^ the Satvats, which is the ancient 
name for the Yadavas, wore one of the peoples who ohsorv'ed 
the Bhaujjfa constitution. 

That this constitution prevailed in Eastern India also is- 
probable on account of the reference in the Pali Canon, which 
as a rule, does not deal with institutions of Western India. 

Owing to their special constitution a people ixr Wcstcni 
India acquired tho name Bhojas. This is iirohahly a case 
whore a community is firnmnl on account of its political con- 
stitution. Tho Andhahu-Yyishms wore in tdio Ihutinsnla of 
Kathinwad. Tho namo Bhoja still survives in modem caste- 
naino B7iojalca who arc found in tho Indian staiio (Cutch) in tho 
Kathiawad Agency.’ Gujarat is one of tho most ancient scats 
of Bhaujya ; but ill is likely that tho ESatvats had Hia-ead south- 
wards, as tho Aitareya Bralmiam places them in tho south. 

Svdrajya is taken to be a peculiar constitution by the 
Aitareya Brdhmnna prevailing in Western 
Svsrajm constitution India.® The ruler or President was called 
Svarat. It literally means " self-ruler ”, 
The Taittinya Brahmana in praising tho Vajapeya royal 
consecration says that a wise man {vidvm) sacrifices by the 
Vajapeya and he obtains Svdrajya, which it explains as 
' hecoming the leader of equals He attains ‘ eldership *■ 

® Jayaswal, H&fhigumpM Inscription, J.B,O.R,S., Ill, p. 455 > 
levised in E.I., XX, 71, 

’ See the discussion on their location hy the writer in I. A., LXII. 
127-29 ; and Addendum (II) at the end of Ch. XVII below. 

® wri' sfif'eq'r sfi’sipri' u^iRr qsqpEXTRr 

%sfiTf5p5£t;% . . . Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 14- 
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(jaishtliya).^ This little information shows that the Sva-rd^ 
ruler was taten from amongst equals, and was made President, 
and that the selection was based upon merit, for Indra who is 
said to hare first obtained the Svardjya consecration (abhi- 
shelca) is described as having proved his merit. Evidently 
this refers to an election or selection to the pre.sidentBhip 
amongst the members of a gana or coimcil. It should bo noted 
that the members of the gana according to the Mdhahhdrata 
were considered to bo equrls (sadnids sarve).^o According 
to the AHareya Brahmana this form of government prevailed 
amongst the Eichyas and the ApSchyas of Western India, 
The Niohyas would have occupied, as their name signifies, the 
low lands bordering near the mouths of the Indus, aud the 
Apachyas, ijrobably, the regions immediately above. In the 
time of the Tajur Veda, however, the Svardjya form had 
prevailed in Northern India.’^ Later reference than the 
Ailareya Brdhmana for this form of constitution has not yet 
been met with. 

The Aitareya BrdJimana describes the Vairajya as a 
national constitution of some of the 
Vair&jya oonatitution * nations ’ of the North. The locality is 
further defined by the words “by the 
side of the Himalayas ”. In the time of the Tajur Veda 
such constitution was followed in the South. This shows 
that this form of government was not confined only to 
the North hut was adopted in widely differert localities.^ 



vr'hgcrrq' l T, Brahma‘t}a, 1. 3. 2. 2 ; c/., c.g„ Eapson, (j-lncienf 
iTMlia, 1914, p. 55), who too takas svarSo to mean " self-ruling ". 

“ See Oh. XIV below. 


“ srfsrqfl^T: eU., S. rajur-Veda, 

XV. 13. 

^ ^ =5r ’TTui =51511^1 

1 Aitareya Brah.mm^a, VIII, 14. 

“ mpTRl SffigqiTSi: etc,, YujurVeda, XV. 11, 
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I have rendered the term, taking it literally, as “ the Idng-less 
constitution According to tlio Brahvmia the whole 
country or nation {Jana2)ada) took the consecration of ruler* 
ship. Tliere is no doubt that this Avas a real democratic 
constitution. By rvay of example the Utfcara-Madras and 
the Uttara-Kurus are given in the Bralmmia as observing this 
constitution. The grammatical literature mentions the Madras 
defined according to dU or direction, Avhicli signifies that there 
Avere at least tAvo Madras.^* The Madras Avore republican 
in the time of Pacini and they Avere so up to the fourth century 
A.C. Avhen the Guptas encountered them.” It seems that 
the Uttara-Madras or the Higher Madras had a someAvhat 
different constitution from that of the Lower Madras. Now, 
the Uttara-Kurus in later literatiu’e have passed into the 
region of fable and mythology, where they are noted for 
prosperity and life of enjoyment.^® In the Aitaveya Bradimapa 


IS cy. “ 'Po this word two moiinings can bo given! (3) witliout 
tinK, (2) a very distingVAiBhed Iting. In this pnasngo wo uivist take 
It in the first moaning 5 for hoi'o ai'o tlio Jauapnddh, t.«., people in 
opposition to the king mentioned os dbhisMkfa, i.C; anointed, wliilst 
in all other poaaagea of this chapter, av(3 find instead at tliem, the 
rdjdnali or kings.” M. Oavig, Aitareya lird1mm).a, Vol. 11, p, 618, n. 

” Papini, IV. 2. 108. T[^V?3TSST^| See also tho previous 

Sfitra, and VII. 3. 13. Avhore the janapadas of the 

North are treated. 

Fleet, Oupia Inacripiions, p, 8. 

” CJ. Milinda JPanlio, Vol. I, pp. 2-3. Tho old Madra capital 
(p, 84 below) is thus described and compared Arith Uttara-Kuru about 
the beginning of tho Oiirietian era : — 

“ . . . .a giuat centre of trfide, a city that is called Sagala, situated 
in a delightful country, well watered and hilly, abounding in porks 
and gardens and grooves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers and 
mountains and Avoods. Wise architects have laid it out, and its 
people know of no oppression since all their enemies and adver'saxies 
have been put down. Brave is its defence, with many and various 
strong towers and ramparts, with superb gates and entrance arch- 
ways ; and with the royal citadel in its midst, white-walled and deeply 
moated. Well laid out axe its streets, S(iuare5, cross roads, and 
market places. Well displayed are the innumerable sorts of costly 
merchandise Avith which its shops are filled. It is richly adorned 
with hundreds of alms-halls of various kinds ; and splendid with, 
hundreds of thousands of magnificent mansions, which rise aloft like 
the mountain peaks of the Himalayas. Its streets are filled with 
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they are a historical people like the Madras. Apparently, 
they, as a separate people, disappeared in later times and the 
story of their material prosperity transferred them to the 
re^on of folklore, a fate very common in this country where 
history has heen often converted into mythology.^’ 

Hindu commentators failing to recognise the significance 
of the word Vai/rajya (' Idnglessness ’) have fallen into the 
error of rendering it as ‘ shining condition But there cannot 
be the slightest doubt as to the constitutional interpretation 
given here. Other terms of the same passage of the Aiiareya 
Brahmana do bear constitutional interpretation ; and if any 
additional evidence were necessary, I would refer to the term 
as used by Kautilya who treats it as a form of government 
and rejects it as a bad form.^® He, like Ms contemporary Greek 
thinlcers, held democracy in contempt. According to him, 

“ no body feels in a Vairajya Government the feeling 
of ‘ mine ’ (with regard to the state) ; the aim of 


elephants, horses, carriages, and foot-passengers, frequented by 
groups of handsome men and beautiful women, and crowded by men 
of aJl sorts and conditions. Brahmans, nobles, artificers, and servants. 
They resound with cries of welcome to the teachers of every creed, 
and the city is the resort of the leading men of each of the Offering 
sects. Shops ore there lor the sale of Benares muslin, of Eutiunbara 
stuffs, and of other clothes of various kinds ; and sweet odours are 
exhaled from the bazaars, where all sorts of flowers and perfumes 
ace tastefvilly set out. Jewels are there in plenty, such as men’s 
hearts desire, and gnUds of traders in all sorts of finery display their 
goods in the bazaars that face all quarters of the sky. So full is the- 
oity of money, and of gold and silver ware, of copper and atone ware, 
that it is a very mine of daazling treasiues. And there is laid up 
there much store of property and com and things of value in ware- 
houses — ^foods and drinks of every sort, syrups and sweetmeats of 
every kind. In wealth it rivals XJttara-Kuru, and in glory it is as 
AlakanandS, the city of the gods.” 

Cf. SaWia-Parvan, Oh. XXVIH. Also Jdtdka, Vol. V, p. 316 ; 
Vol. VI, p. 100 where tittara-Euru is stUl a historical country located 
‘ in the Himalayas '. 

; qrji qi qi ai'BrEgcfTI% \ — Artha-S&atra, 

YIIl. 2, p. 323. Mr. Shama Shastry’s translation is confused. He 
takes Vairajya to mean " foreign rule, which comes into existence 
by seizing the country from its king still alive ”, p. 305. 
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political organiain is vcjeiitwl ; any one can sell away 
(the couut.ry), no one Tools rospcinsildo ; or one liecoin- 
ing indiffcvonti leaves the stale. ” 

Tli(! .Juina AcMranga also mentions tlic Yairajya 

in giving diltoent kinds of constitutions. And the MaM- 
hJiarata’^^ notices Firaj iwi one of the official titles of rnlor. 

The ‘ capital ' of the Madras is noted thtragli not named 
by Panini. We know from other sources®^ that it was ^akala 
which is supposed to bo identical with modern Sialkot. If 
the identification is correct, the Salcala must have been origi- 
lually the seat of the TJiiara-Madras. 

In the second century 11.0. the capital was under Menander 
according to the MUinda Paiilio. It seems that the Madras 
then left their original homo anil migrated to lower regions 
where they were found still flourishing in the Gupta age.®® 

It is evident that i.ho Eashtrikm of the West, who in ■ 
Anoka's inewiptions®® are in the group of , 
iimirihi oonswuitiou the .llliojas and l/itwiilcas, were a non- 
luonaa'cliical community. No king of theirs 
is noliced by ASoka. iKhilravola also mentions them in the 
plural, lighting liim in l<>aguo with tlu! Uhojakas, and with 
paraphernalia of .sovereignty.®* No doubt now remains as 
to their republican character. As pointed out above the Pali 
Oauon knows and names the Basktrika or 'Ra\tkika class of 
rulers.®® 

According to the implication of the eommonlary, the 
’R&skpika-M'paiya (SajKtte'i/yam) or ‘ board of leaders ’ were 
not hereditary.®* They were therefore elected. The mention 
in the Pali autlioritj'- goes to indicate that the Basktrika consti- 
tution was also very probably known to Eastern India. Iiike 
the jBhaujya, this too gave a national name to the EashiriJm 

w Xyaremga Suttaiii (Jacobi's edition), p. 8S. Verajjdni, etc. 

®* 7;i5tt ^1^1 LXVIII. 61. 

Mahdbh&raia, Kanj.a-Parvan, Ohs. XI, XUV. 

®® Pleet, Qu^ia InscripUms, p. 8. 

®® See p. 79 above. 

s* See p. 70 above. 

®® AkgiUtara NOeSya, Vol. III. liVIII. 1. See p. 79 above; 

®* AnguMara Nikdya, "VoL IH, p. 456, where the Pettanika, os 
opposed to Batthika, is hereditary. 
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Pettanilca 


of tlie West. They -were in Gujarat” next to Saurashtra. 
In the ArtJia-^aatra, the Su-rashtras also are a republic "where 
no king consul "was allo"wed.*® 

The passage in the Pali Canon noticed above places the 
Pettanilcas by the side of the Eashtrikas, 
and, as "we have seen, the term denoted 
■“ hereditary leaders Theirs appears to have been really 
a perverted form of the Eashtriha, or ratlier the Bhoja, form 
of government, "where rulers or leaders had managed to become 
hereditary. In the Aiiareya Brahmana itself, one class of 
Bhojas are distinguished from the other by the expression 
Bhoja pitaram (VIII. 12) or hereditary Bhoja (literally, who 
himself a Bhoja -would also be the father of a Bhoja). The 
commentaj’y to the AiiguUani Nikapa has in one 2>lace®’ 
hhuttdnubhuUam bhmjati ( = Pettanika) which -would signify 
a Bhoja Pettanika. The Pettanika oligarchy, or probably 
aristocracy, "was prevalent in Western India as evidenced by 
ASoka’s inscriptions. That it also existed in Eastern India 
is probable, coming as it does in the Pali passage. 

Kautilya discusses the constitution called Bmwajya in 
connection with the Yairdjya. He charac- 
terises the Bvairdjya, “ the rule of two 
as a constitution of rivalry and mutual conflict leading to final 
destruction.®® It should be noticed that the Aehflrangtf /Siifra 
also refers to this constitution and treats it as distinct from the 
government. This ‘ rule of two ’ Avas neither a nionarehy 
nor an aristocracy. It is a constitution peculiar to the history 
of India. Historical instances of this constitution are known 
to our literature and inscriptions. AA^auti in some period of 
Hindu history was \mder this constitution, for the MdJiabhdmta 
relates that Avanti was under Vinda and Annvinda, tAvo king.s 
ruling jointly.®® The inscriptional instances liaA'e caused much 


Jkairijya oonstitiution 


On the location of the Bashtrikas, Pettanikas, and Bhojaa 
see the writer’s paper in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LXII. 121, at 
p. 127, and extracts in Add. II at the end of Oh. XVH beloAV. 
as- Artha-^aatra, p. 370 ; see pp. 54-55 above. 

® Aiiguitara NUcdya, Vol. Ill, Indices, p. 456. See note 27 above 
for their location. 

I — Ariha-Sdetra, VIII. 1. 2, p. 323. 

®® SabhS-Parvan, Oh. 31 ; Ed. P., 165, etc. 
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confusion to Indian opigraphiste anil Ihoy found no solution 
of tho riddle. In the sixth and Bovenlih conturics of tho 
Christian ora, Nepal was under such a constitution. Sinuil- 
taneouB inscriptions of the kings of the Lichchhavi family 
and the Tliakuri family are found at K5.thmrwi(}.u.® These 
are orders issued from two jdaees in tho same capital, and the 
dates prove that the two dynasties wore ruling simultaneously^ 
Epigraphists not knowing the JDvairdjya form of government 
could not see the real signifloance. Tliey were therefore forced, 
to suppose on imaginary divided jurisdiction. It is, however,, . 
exonsable, as the idea of Bmir&jya is so foreign to modem 
mind. Primd facie such a constitution is unthinkable and un- 
workable. Its working in India constitutes a unique consti- 
tutional experiment and success. Tho constitution in Nepal 
lasted for a long time. Hohhoa’ doctrine of indivisible 
sovereignty would not allow a foreign student to, grasp the 
inscriptions of Neiial. But in India, where joint-family is a 
living dootrino, it is explicable. Such a oousliiiiution wa,s. 
feasible only in a country whore tho juristic notion of the 
Mitakshara family could develop inlio a practical principle. 
It seems that tho legal jn'inciple o£ joint property and joint 
enjoyment was transferred to tho region of politics and acted, 
upon, wherohy ‘ conflict ‘ rivalry ’ and ‘ annihilation ’ could 
be avoided for centuries. The Nopal families were not colla- 
terals. It was only tho constitution which made them joint 
in sovereignty. Tlie references in the Artha-^astra and the 
AoMraAga Sutra indicate that tho constitution was not a very- 
rare thing in Hindu India. 

The Ardjaika or ‘ non-ruler was an idealistic constitution. 

wMoh came to be the object of derision 
The non-ruler state of political writers of Hindu India. The 
ideal of this constitution was that Law 
was to be taken as the ruler and there should be no man-ruler. 
The basis of the state was considered to be mutual agreement 
or social contract between the citizens. This was an extreme 

Meet, Oupta Inacriptions, App. IV ; see discussion in this 
writer’s History and Chronology of Neped (lOSO). 

This technical ArSjedea does not mean anarchy. For auarchyi, 
Hindu politics uses a special term, mMsyornyaya, e.g., A.S., I. 4, p, 9 ; 
Khfilimpur copper-plate (®.J„ IV. 248) ; Manu, VII. 20. 
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democracy almoat Tolstoian in ideal. The MahabMrata^ 

M Sanh-Parvan, Oh. LIX : In the begimimg of the Coireat Cycle 
hhere was no monarchy and no monarch, and there was no man 
appointed to executive govei-nment. In fact, there was no executive 
power. The wile of law and government of law was established. This 
government of law did not last for want of mutual confidence. Hence 
monarchy was introduced. 

In another place the same theory is expressed to this effect : 

Subjects in the Arajdka state becoming anarchical formed reso- 
lutions in an assembly and made laws for control of violence and 
•crime. All the castes for the sake of confidence entered into agree- 
ment tojive by the contract. But when they were not satisfied with 
the working of the system they complained to the Creator who reeom- 
mendedjthem a sovereign, and a king was elected. 

This occurs in Chapter LXVII. Both traditions relate to the 
aame theory . — 

51311; H 

qgrqT =st i 

II— Oh. LIX. Si. lS-17. 

In ^loka 22, they approach Brahman who writes a book on 
government and recommends a king (passim). Chapter LXYII — 
5isig% ir5l5il5Tl%{^ I 

KRf ii v i, 

STOvrqir: 5IW: ^ ff: gdH I 

^ ii ivs u 

qiw'r ^'>Yq^r men 

ffa I 

rrra«ri f;?^r ii ii 

3iig^.graV. > 

fqqwflr ii ii 
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sirt 

h'ojuwliicli (ilw iilHtvo (Uwriptiou i« I’iditmU'S Iho couBti- 
(,n(.i<)U iind HiiyH lhai- tlio Iraiuors t.liiti logal state found 
out tlu'ir luislake wlion (he amuKeniPut would work no more 
with the result 111 at. nobody olu^ed the law-withont-sanction ; 
when (he law would not rule, the eitiKons of this form of goveru- 
luent look to numarehy, 1 was inelinod to regard thia “non- 
ruler ” (arajalia) eonatituilon as a mere flolion of Hindu 
liolitieiaiia who, I lliought, wanted to invent it as an argument 
against republican theories of social contract and rule-of-law. 
But the Jaina Suim compels me to lake it as a constitutional 
experiment Avhich had been tried more than once in this 
country. The Sutra mcnlions the fonn as a living institu- 
tion.®'* The group where this constilution ocours is composed 
of all real and hLstorical forms of government. It gives : 

(a) Tilon-rulor Si, ales, 

(i) ti'fl^rt-ruled States, 

(c) yuvaraja-rnh'd States, 

(d) Two-rnlod Stales, 

(tf) Vairdjp( States, 

(/) ‘ ViriMfifi-rajjSni ’ or Stales ruled by parties. 

Tlio (c) class evidently refers to a government like the 
one over which Kliaravela iiresidod before his coronation 
{YQvnrdjnm pasasilam), Ijogally such a period of rule was 
eonsidoicd as iutorreguiun. Government was probably in the 
hands of some council of regency, the sovoroign being too 
yormg. The (/) class soems to refer to the rule of jiartios as 
in tlio case of the Audhaka-Vrishnis. 

The Jaina Sfitra says that all those states are unsafe for 
a monk or a nun to go to, as Uiey are suspicious, prone to sus- 
pect strange ascetics as political spies. We know from the 
ArOia-Sdstra that spies generally took the garb of sectarian 
ascetics. 

Very small states on the doctrinaire principle of ‘no 
man-ruler state ’ could have existed. There must have been 


"I* So bhikHiUva 2 gamibjvigamain duijjamSne arptiara se arSySni 
va gaijarayani va juvarayan'i va dorajjani va, VErajjffini rS, vimddha^ 
rajjafli va, sati la^he viharae samtharamanohiiri ja^avaehini. no 
vlb^avattiyae pavajjeija gomapae. kevali buya : ayapam eyaip ; 
te nato. baia : ayaip tone tarn cova java gaTnapao, tato soipjayam eva 
gamaniigamam duijjejja. AyAramgasuttmi} (ed. Jacobi), II. S, 1. 10. 
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Hindu Mazzinis and Hindu Tolstois to found and •work such 
glorious but well-nigh impossible constitutions. 

Another passage in the Jaina Sutra*® gives tliree classes 
of rulers; Vfffa (Ugga), BJioga, and 
Ugra tmd S&janya Rajmya, (then, follow the Kslialnyas, 
forma of govemment IJcshvakiis, etc.). The technical, consti- 
tutional value of Bajdnya w'e have already 
iound out. BJioga probably stands for Bhoja. Ugm we get 
from Vedic hterature (Ch. XXIIl). 

It should be borne in noind that in all these classes of 
constitutions, the ceremony of eousecra- 
^orament of rular- deemed essential. Witliout that 

-snip BBaontiol in OTcry 

•oonstitution there was no legal state. And why so ? 

The rulers had to take the oath of good 
and honest government. The ceremony w^as so important that 
in democratic republics where the whole ommtry Avas supposed 
to rule (Vawdjya), the whole country took ahhisjielca consecra- 
tion by a special ritual.*’ The LichchhaA’is had their abhisheka 
(P. n. 14), and the Mallas had their fixed place where 
their rulers in taking office Avont through ‘ coronation ’ 
{‘ mukutorbandhana,’} ‘putting on the coronet,’ MBS, 6. .16) 
which pre-supposes abhisheka (Ch. XSIII) ‘ Un-anointed ’ ruler 
is a term of contempt in Hindu politics. It is to denote an 
unlaAvful ruler. It is applied to foreign tribes in the Puranas.*® 


** 35^3^1% gr wr Err/Sr ®ri wt 

■ • • ‘ AyaranigasuUam (etl. Jacobi), II. 1. 2. 2. 

*’ Aitareya Bmhmana, VIII. 14. 

*® Vayu Pur&na , — 

See Pargiter’s Purann (BynastieB of Kaliyuga), Text, p. 56, 



CHAPTER XT 


Procedure o£ Deliberation in Hindu Republics 

To come ncaror tlieso ropuWies, to coino nearer their 
■breathing life, lot ns try to steal a peep into their deliberations,. 
If the curtain of the past be too heavy to bo lifted, let us he 
satisfied only with an indirect view. 

We know from the Buddhist Sutras and the reference s 
noti ee^~"ahoTe that matters of s tate wore discu ssed in the 
assemb ly of our republic^ There is one single direct reference 
to the teohnical aspect of these deliboralions. That one 
refererice is ot the higuest importance, for it puts us on the 
right tracJt. Tiio capital ot tiio Sakyas was besieged by the 
king of Kosala. It is recorded that while the (mostion of 
Burfeii dcr was being disenssod, opinion was divided, Th e 
Saicyaa therefore decided to find out th e opinion of the majority,. 
And voting was dona on the subjec t. ’ 

“ So tho IclnK sent a moiwoiigoi* to i.ho (^illcyiw, siiylniat, ‘ Sirs,, 
although I havo no fonilnoH.s foe you, ytit T have no hatred against 
you. it is all ovor ; so open your gates cpiiokly ’. Tlion the ^akyaff. 
said, ‘ Lot \ia all assemble and deUbomto whether wo shall opon the 
gates ’, When they had assomblod, some said, ‘ Open tluun,’ others 
advised not doing so. Bonio siUd, * As there are various opliuons,. 
we will find out the opinion of the majority ’. So they set about 
voting on. the subject. 

The voting resulted in favoiu’ of the proposed capitula- 
tion and the ' city capitulated, Hoav, where con we get 
greater details of this procedure of ‘ voting ’ and ' majority ’ T , 
We have seen that the Buddhist SamgJia was copied from the 
•political Sampha, We have also seen that the example of 
c ounting votes in the Gang is directly cited bv the Buddh a 
as a guide. T herefor e, if we oa n get at the procedure of either 
of the ti^, the political or the religious Bamfiha^ we would b e 
having a picture of the common type. The institutions were- 
extemporary, and in ordinary courae, technicalities of pro- 
cedure of deliberations would be common to popular bodies. 
But in the case of the .Buddhist Samgha its foundation is. 
•knpwn and its borrowing from the political Samgha is clear. 

' ^ Bockhill, The Zife of the Bu&iha, pp, 118-19. 
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T he procedure of the BuddTiist SamgJia voTild be nearer 
-th e procedure of the -parent Samgha, the Bepuhlic. If 
we eliminate the religions modificationB, we can restore the 
common type. For this I reproduce the procedure of the 
r eligious iSamgha, the very rules of -^eh show that the term s 
an d proceedings had already become technical before they 
w ere introduced by the Great Teacher into his Brotherhood. 
It ^will g ive us the details of the procedure of voting and 
maj ority. ^ ^ ~ 

All the members who had the right to be present, were 
present in the assembly on seats, placed 
Seats unde r the direction of a special officer 

appointed f er the puniose : 

“Now at the timo a Bhikkhu named Ajita, often years’ 
standing, was the reciter of .Jibe Patimokkha to the SamgTia. 
Him did the Samgha appoint as seat-regulatcr (daanapaMa- 
palca, i.e., daanaprajndpalea) to the Thera Bhikkhus. 


Deliberations were initiated with a motion in these 
Motion = 


“ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. ’’ “ If the time 

Resolution Seem meet to the Samgha, let tho Samgha 

do. • - This is tho motion {fiatti, i.e., Jfiapti, 
“ notice ’). ’’ After this the mover moved the matter in tho 
f orm of a resolution (Pratijnd) to be adopted by the Samoha. 
All those who auuroved of the resolution were asked to remain 
silent , and those who would n ot a-pprove were required to 
spealc. In some cases the resolution was repeated thrice and 
t hen, it the assembly remained silent, it was declared as 
■c arried, and the party affected was formallyi-informed of the 
rSolutionT I give below some instances from the Yinaya 
JPitalca to illustrate the above description. 

Here is a resolution moved at the instance of the Buddha 
himself : 

“Let the venerable Samgha hear me. This Bhiltkhu 
IJvala being examined in the midst of the Samgha with an 
■offence, when he has denied it then confesses it, when he has 


^ Account of the Congress of VesSli, Chullavagga, XII. 2.' 7. 
{Yinaya, S.B.E., XX. 408.) 
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cimfossoil i(; diMiii'S it, makes eimutereluw'ges, and siieaks 
lies wliicli ]ie knows to bo sneh. If tlio timo soein moot to the 
fiamgha, let; the iHamgha earry out the Tassa-papiyyasita* 
kamma® against tlie Ilhikkhn TTvala. This is tlio motion.” 

“ Let the venerable l^amijha liear me. Tliis Bliikkhw 
Uvilla (etc., as before). The. Samgba carries out the Tassa- 
papiyyaaika-kaiuiua against Uvala tlio Rhikkhn. ‘WliOBoever 
ot tlio venerable ones apjircves of the Tassa-papiyyasika- 
kamma being carried out against IJvaJa the Bhikkhu, let him 
keep silence. Whosoerei approve.s not thereof, let him speak, 

“ A second timo I say the. same thing. This Bhikkhu 
TTvala (etc., as before^ <lotm to) ‘let him speak 

” A third time I say the sanu* thing (etc., as before, d<^w^l 
to) ‘ let him speak 

" Tlie Taasa-papiy,va.sika-kamma lias been carried out 
by tli« Samglta against UviTla the Bhikkliu. Therefore is it 
silent. Tims do :i understand.”'* 

“ Tlieu tlu' iSavig'lm carried out the n^iHsa-papiyyasika- 
kainma against lTv}il.a the Bhikkhu (TV. 12. 4).’’ 

The following is taken from tlie aoeoimt of the. (JongreBS 
of Rajagyiha, lield after the death of tlu*. Buddha ; 

“ Then the venerable Jfaha-Ivassajia haid the resolution 
before the Samgha : ' .Lot the. venemblo Bamglia hoar me. If 
the timo seem meet to the Bamglia, let the Bamglia appoint 
that these five hundred Bldkkhus take uj) their residence during 
the rainy season at RSjagaha, to chant over together the 
■Dhamma and the Vinaya, and that no other Bhikkhus go up 
to Rajagaha for the rainy season. ’ This Is the resolution. 
Let the venerable Samgha hear. The Bamglia appoints 
accordingly. Wliosever of tho venerable, ones approves 
thereof, let him keep silence. Wliosoever approves not thereof, 
let him speak. The Bamigha has appointed accordingly. 
Therefore it is silent. Thus do I understand. 


® A punialuneut. 

* ChvUavagga, IV. 11. 2. Trans, by Oldonberg and Bhys Davids , 
Sacred Books of the Bast, SX. 29. 

ChuUavagga, XI. 1.4. 
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Again, 

“And the venerable Maha-Kassapa laid the resolution 
before the Samgha : ‘ If the time seem meet to the Samgha,. 
I -sriill question Upali concerning the Vinaya. ’ ’’ 

“ And the venerable Upali laid the resohition before the 
Samgha : ‘ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. If the time 
seems meet to the Samgha, I, when questioned by the venerable- 
Maha-Kassapa, will give reply.’ ”® 


The rule of gnorom was strictly observed. In small 
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licmniaodchd (Kiiynmtdcli). Ifow if tiio natti ■vvas moved 
aurl no PraUjM Coruially pot, or if tlio resolution was pro- 
claimed and no riatti had hocn moved, tlio act would bo con- 
sidered invalid. Plimilai'ly, an aot requiring a iiatli-ohatiiUha 
could not bo lawful if the motion or the resolution was not 
moved for tlio prescribed number of times. .Again, tlie order 
of the motion and resolution could not bo subverted ; 

If one performs, O Bliikklius, a fiaUi-duiiya act with 
one fiaiti and does not procladm a Teammavddha such an act 
is iinlawful. If one performs, O Bliikltbus, a mUii-dtUiya aot 
with two HaUis and does not proclaim a Jiammaodchd ■ ■ with 
one 7eammmdch,d, and does not propose a fiaiti" •••, with 
two Jcammavdehds and does not propose a fiaiti, such an 
act is unlawful. If one performs, 0 Bhikkhu, a fiatti-ohatuttha 
aot with one HaUi and does not proclaim a JcammavdcM, such 
an act is unlawful. IE one i)erfonu8, 0 Bhikkhus, a natti- 
■olmtuUha act with two (oto.)^® ” 

Vote was called Ohhandn. Chhanda literally means 
Votoa ‘avIsIx’, ‘desire*. It connotes that in 

voting, ft jneniber was exprossiixg his 
free Avil] and ohciiee. 


Votes of the raemhers, who wove entitled to bepresent 
at tlio mcot;iug but who owing to some 
Votes of abaonteos illness or like disability could not attend, 
were scrupulously collected. An emission 
to do this vitiated the proceedings. But such votes wore 
rejected if objected to by the assembled members. It was 
optional with the memhers to count them but they were 
•expected to bo ooHected usually : 


“ If, O Bhilrkbus, at a naUi-dutiya act not all the Bhiklrhus, 

. . . .entitled to vote are luesent, but if the chhanda of those 
. who have tjg declare their chhanda has not been conveyed 
(to the assembly), and if the Bhikhhns present protest, such an 
act is performed by an incomplete congregation. 

" If, 0 Bhikkhus, at a ftatti-dutiya act as many Bhikkhus as 
• are entitled to vote, are present, but if the chhanda of those 
who have to declare their chhanida has not been conveyed 


Vinajyo, MahSvagga, IX. 3, 4. 7, 8. Trans, by Rliys Davids 
n,nd Oldenberg, S.£,Zf., Vol. XYD, p. 206 ft. 
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(to the assemhly), and if the Bhikkhus present protest, such an 
act is performed by an incomplete congregation. 

If the 8amgha adopted a resolution unanimously, the 
question of voting did not arise ; but if 
BftUot-voting ! tha a matter entailed a division in the opinion 
Prooedure-of-Majority members, speeches were made and 

the Procediure-of-Majority was observed., 
The opinion of the greater number (bahniara) decided the 
matter. The procedure is called Ye-bhuyyasiJcam in Pali. 
The Sanskrit restoration would be Ye-bhuya slyaham, the 
‘ Those (who-were)-most-ProcBdure.’ The voting was carried 
on with the help of voting-tickets which wore coloured. The- 
tickets were called ^aldhas or pins^® and the voting was called 
the pin-taking (ialakdgrahana). There was a Teller, iSalaka- 
grdhaka ■' taker of pins (tickets) appointed by the whole Samgha 
who explained the significance of the colours, and took the vote- 
either secretly or openly. 

“ A Bhikkhu who shall be possessed of live qualifications- 
shall be appointed as taker of the voting tickets, one who 
does not walk in partiality, one who does not walk in malice^ 
one who does not walk in folly, . . . .walk in fear, one who knows, 
what (votes) have been taken snd what have not been taken .. 

“And thus shall he be appointed. 

“ Pirst the Bhi^hu is to he requested (whether he will 
undertake the office). Then some able and discreet Bliikkhu 
is to bring the matter before the Samgha saying : 

“ ‘ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. 

“ ‘ If the time seem meet to the Samgha, let the Sanigha 
appoint a Bhikkhu of such a name as taker of the voting tiokots- 
(etc.) 

“ By that Bhikkhu, the taker of the voting tickets, are- 
the votes to bo collected. And according as the larger 
number^^ of the Bhikkhus who are guided by the Dhamma 
shall speak, so shall the case be decided.” 

Vol. XVII, p. 208. 

la We gather from a Ohinese record that these tickets were of 
wood. 

1® Ohullavagga, IV. 9. 6; S,B.E., XX, p. 25. 

1* The odd mimber (3) of the Sabha (jury) who are required 
to sit with the Judge under Maim, VIII. 10, points to the rule of 
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■' 1 oujoili iipdii yim, llhiklduw, lln-tu'. wiiys of t aking votes, 
ia order to appciwe kucIi Bliikklvns — tho Secret method, 
GThlhalcmn, the Whisporiug method, SttJcanija-jupjtakam, and 
the Open method, Vimttikam. And how, O Bliikkhus, is the 
secret method of taking votes ¥ The, Bhikkhn who is tlio toller 
of tho votes is to make the voting tiekots of different colours, 
and as each Bhikkhn connis uj) to him ho is tc say to him thus : 

^ This is tho ticket for tho man of such an opinion, this the 
ticket for the man of such an opinion. Take whichever yon 
like. ’ When he lia,s chosen (he is to add), ‘ Do not show it 
to anybody.’ 

Sometime to escape many “ pointless speeches ” the right 
of deliberation on a matter was delegated 
‘PoiuUoBSMjiooahcs’iUKl +0 tvn appointed coimnitteo who decided 
delegation Committco question atnongst themselves and then 

communicated their decision to tho 
iSamgha. If the oommitdee could not como to a di^cision, ‘ the 
•custody of tho case remained in the liaiuls of tho Hamglia ’ 
who decided it aooording to the TH'oeodure-of-Majovity. 

“ If, 0 Bhilcklms, whilst tilio is In'ing enquired into hy 
those Bliikkhus, pointless (mttggani) speeches are hvonght forth, 
•UiUd the souse <if. any single ntterauco is not (sloar, I enjoin 
upon you, O Bliikkhns, i;o settle the case hy referring it (to a 
jury or e.ommission),''' 

“ And thus, O Bliiklduis, is he to he appointed. If'rst, the 
Bhikkhu should ho asked (whether he bo willing to undertake 
the office). Then some discreet and able Bhikkhn should 
^address the Saiitglia thus : 

“ ‘ May the venerable Fiamglid hear me. Whilst this 
■case was being enquired into, jiointless .speeches were brought 

majority. It is clearly enjoined in. the ArtlM’i^iistrn (III. 0. 01) with 
regard to the . decision ol land disputes by a jury of neighbours. 
■* LiOnd disputes are to bo decided by village-elders of the neighbour- 
hood, If there be a division of opinion, among them, the decision 
to prevail Is of the honest majority ’ : 

^1 II 

Compare also the jury of 7, 6 or 3 in. the SuTci'Or-niti, IV. 26. 

^ Chuttavagga, IV, 14. 24 ; S.B.SI., XX, p. S4 ; XXVIi P* 56. 

1* im„ rV, 4, 19 (UVbaMka = Skt. UdvethiM). 
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forth amongst ns, and the sense of no single utterance was 
clear. If the time seem meet to the venerable Samgha, let 
it appoint Bhikkhus of such and such a name on a committee. 
This is the motion, ’ eto.^’ 

“ If those Bhihkhus, O Bhikkhus, are not able hy the 
committee to settle that ease, those Bhikkhus, O B hiklrhu a, 
ought to hand over the case to the 8amgh,a, saying, ‘ We, Sirs, 
are not able by a committee to settle this case, let the Samgha 
settle it.* 

“ I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a case 
by the vote of majority.”^® 

The same principle operated when a matter was referred 
to a larger body : 

“ But if you, sirs, should not be able to do so, then will 
we ourselves retain the custody of the case.”^® 

Again ; 

“Then the SarngTia met together with the intention of 
enquiring into tlois legal question. But wlule they were 
enquiring into it; both was much pointless speaking brought 
forth and also the sense in no single speech was clear. Then 
the venerable Eevata laid a resolution before the Samghai 

“ •••‘If it seems meet to the Samgha, let the SamgJia 
settle tins legal question by referring (it to a jury).’ 

“And he chose four Bhikkhus of the Bast and four 

BhikkhuB of the West ‘Let the venerable Samgha hear 

me. During the enquiry into this matter there has been much 
pointless talk among us. If it seem meet to the Samgha, let the 
Bamgha delegate four Bhikkhus of the East and four Bhikkhus 
of the West to settle this question by reference • • • . The Samgha 
delegates four Bhikkhus of the East and four Bhikkhus of the 
West to settle this question by reference. Whosoever of the 
Tenerable ones • ■ • approves not thereof, let him speak. The 
delegation is made accordingly. The Samgha approves thereof. 
Therefore is it silent. Thus do I understand.’ ”®® 

A settlement by this procedure was called a “ proceeding 
In presence ’’ {SammuJehorvinaya). The delegates were'- 
regarded as lawfully representing the interests in the matter 

■ 11 Chullavagga, W. 4. 20. « Ihid.., IV. 4. 18. 

M Ibid., TV. 6. 24. ®® Ibid., XII. 2. 7. 8. 

4 
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and tlioreforo tli© parties wore considered to bo present in the 
discussion. 


Pi’inoiple of roxito- 
aeiitatioii 


LtM JudieMa, 


“ If then, O Bhikkhna, those Bhikkhus are able on the 
reference (or on the committee) to settle 
the case, that, O Bliikkhus, is called a 
case that is settled. And ho^Y is it settled ? 
By the Proceeding in Presence. And 
what therein is meant by the Proceeding in Presence ? The 
Dhamraa is represented, and the Vinaya is represented, and 
the particular person is represented.”®^ 

If once a question was decided in accordance with a valid 
procedure it could not be re-opened® 
" Having been once settled, it is settled 

for good. ” 

It appears from Ghiillavagga, IV. 14. 9, that a member 
was liable to the ‘ Proccduro-of-Coiisure 
Piooodutea of Consuro if iio did uot control bimsclf in disonssion 
and showed “ contiadiotion, cantan- 
koroxxsness, and similar misdemeanours in speech ”. 

Pe-oponing a settled question was also r(.'giirdo(l as an 
offence. “WIkui a legal question, O Bhikklms, lias Ixicn thus 
settled, if a disputant re-opena the question, such re-oponing 
is a PachiUiya.” , 

An act of an assembly, inadequately constituted, could 
, . . , , irot bo indoinnifiod afterwards by a 

fuller assembly. A contrary opimon 
seems to have been entertained by some people. But the, 
proceduro-of -indemnity, (anmiatiJcappo) was altogether rejected 
by the followers of Buddhism. 


There used to be Clerks or Ecoorders of the House, who 
without ever quitting their seats took 
Clerks of the House down minutes of the deliberations 
and resolutions. A Buddhist suttanta, 
Maha-Qovinda, to which we shall have to refer again, describes 
a meeting of the Gods in their Hall the Sudhamma SabliS. (‘ the 
Hall of Good Law’), At the four angles just outside the 
rows of the celestial members of the assembly and in front of 


Chullavagga, V. 4. U, 21 ; S.S.E., X.X, p. S2. 
ChuUavagga, TV. 24. 25, 
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the demi-gods (spectators), four recorders, each with ‘the title 
of the Great King ’ (MaMrdja), take their assigned seats. 
The four Kings became the receivers of the speeches and 
receivers of resolutions ‘in respect of the matter,’ 
‘ for which the TS/Vatimaa Gods having assembled and being 
seated in the Hall of Good Law, deliberated and took counsel together. • 
‘ They the Four Lord Clerks of the House remaining the while 
in their places, not retiring.’®® 


The learned translator of the Digha NiJcaya rightly saw 
in this that ‘ the Pour Great Kings were looked upon as 
‘ Eecorders of what had been said. They kept the minutes of 
the meeting. Now as men attribute their own institutions 
to their Gods, it is a simple inference that the Indians in the 
■days of the Buddha had such Clerks of the nouse in their 
parliaments or ‘ Mote Halls’, as Prof. Ehys Davids has already 
pointed out.®® 

‘ Acts of indemnity ’ and other ‘ acts ’ and ‘ laws ’ passed 
must have been reduced into writing and wo know that elabo- 
rate record of judicial business was kept by the Lichchhavis. 
The large body of the republican p-jins necessitated the presence 
of more than one clerk. The members of the assembly made 
speeches from their seats and the Clerks near the section ‘ took 
down the words ’. Evidently the Clerks of the House were 
men of position. 


This view captured from the fleeting past, from the 
distant sixth century before Christ, shows 
te^^nd features of a highly developed stage, 

prooeduro marked with technicality and formahsm 

in language, with underlying concepts 
of legalism and constitutionalism of a most advanced type. 


®® lilG., Digha Nilcdya, XIX. 14 ; Pali Text Society’s edition, 
Tol. II, pp. 220-25 : 

Yen’ atthena deva Tilvatunsa Siidhammaya sabhayam saanisinna 
bonti sanuipatitil, tarn attiiaip chintayitvS tarn attham mantayitva 
vutta-vachana pi tarn chattaro Maharaja tasmin at the honti, pach- 
ehanueittba-vachaua pi tam chattaro Mabaraja tasmim at the honti 
sakesu asanesu tbita avippokanta. 

Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. H {Soared Books of 
ihe Buddhists, Vol. Ill), pp. 263-04, n. 

®® Ibid., ‘ There must have been such Recorders at the meetings 
in the Mote Hall ’. 
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Tliia pre-supposoa a provions oxporioiicc extending over 
centuries. TIio Jiintpi, ■ the Pratijfia, the Quorum, the 
Salaka (ballot-voting), tlio Procedure of Majority, the 
Eefcrenco arc all mentioned by tlio Euddha without any 
definition, that is, as terms already current. 

The Jatalcas, •whioh go back in date to pro-Euddhan 
times, do not let any doubt linger as to- 

Botoondim existence of the procedure of voting- 

and its use in political matters before the 
birth of the Sakya Muni. In JalaJea P“ (p. 390) the election 
of a king to the vacant throne of a city is described. All the 
ministers and the ilagaras (the members of the capital assembly 
or the citizens of the capital) having agreed unanimously by a 
common voting [elca-clichlmMa Jmiva) elected their new king. 
This was a Bofcreuflum of the whole city, and not the city 
assembly only, as the word for the city assembly in Pali is 
ETegama (see Ch. XXVIl Indow). Beterendum [*Ohlmidata} 
of the whole city (8alc(tln-n<tgnm) was known to eardy Buddhist 
literature on whioh the author of, the eommentary on the 
JataTc.ns drew. Chhnnda, mjcording to the Pali canon, is 
voting, and the *Ohhan<Uhu of Idu) Avholt^ city in a city-state 
woixld naturally mean a referendum. In any ease, the 
roforonco to the election of king hy a common voting is 
certainly pro-Bnddhan in the text of the Jakiha. 

There is another passage in the Jataha, Vol. II, pp, 362-53, 
whioh proves that the procedure of moving a resolution three 
times in political matters obtained before the time of the 
Buddha. The procedure is mentioned in a humorous fable ; 
it, therefore, must have been well known in actual life to ho so 
mentioned. A bird is repeating a motion for the election of 
a rdjd, evidently a republican raja ; he has done so twice and, 
the motion was opposed by another member of the assembly : 
‘ Wait please ! ' The opposer of the motion begged leave to 
make his speech which was granted on condition that the 
speaker should state his reasons on the principles of political 
science and law (artha and dharma). The speaker gave his. 
reasons and he carried his opposition. The opposition was on 
the well-known republican ground : that the proposed king®’’ 


®8 ffausbfiU’s ed. 


The owl. 
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liad not a pleasant presence. Evidently, it is a mimicry of the 
republican principle of election on the ground (amongst others)- 
of good looks and presence. But the procedure which comes- 
out of the mimicry and ridicule establishes our thesis. The- 
procedure was secula-r first and became Buddlustio afterwards. 

The Buddha only adopts the procedure-rules for parti- 
cular kinds of cases arising in liis organization. Ho liimself 
came from one of the republics and mostly lived amongst 
republican communities ; he was perfectly familiar with their 
working system and adapted it to the benefit of his own 
Order. His ambition was to found a large state, an empire, 
of his religious system (dharma-eMlera) but the organization 
he created to realise his aim was communal, fit to establish 
and hold only a city-state of dharma and not a dharma-olia7cra. 
The limitation was the result of early associations. Born in 
a republic, where political and public spirit was more intense 
than in contemporary kingdoms, he combined in him the 
capacity, the enthusiasm, and the ambition, not of a quiet- 
recluse, but of a republican chief and of a conqueror.*® Unlike 
the normal Hindu ascetic ho would held property for his- 
Samglia, he would hold meetings and pass resolutions and 
punish offenders. Throughout his spiritual achievemente, he 
is a republican Sakya, and his system is a constitutionalised 
spiritual propaganda, a Propaganda of Conquest. To achieve 
success in his spiritual designs, he had to perpetuate his Eepuh- 
lic- of -Hkama {Dharma- Samgha), and to perpetuate the republic 
of dharma, he adopted the constitution and the constitutional 
procedure of the republic of politics. 


*® In personal matters also, the Buddha showed a oonservative- 
ness acquired from hie early associations. He was proud of his 
Ikshvahu lineage even when a recluse. He asked the Brahmiii 
Krishnayana, who had insulted him as a S8kya, was he (Krishpiayana)' 
not descended from one of the slave girls of the Ikshvakus ? ‘ If 

you do not give a clear reply (to my charge), then your head will 
split in pieces on the spot.’ Ambattha Suita, Sutta 20, Bhys Davids^ 
Dialogues, 1. 114-10. 
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CHAPTEB Xn 

Franchise and Citizenship 

lu aristocratic republics the basis of franchise was the 
familj'^, i.e., the Hindu family. Tliis is 
implied by the MaJiMlidraia when it 
says that there is equality in the &dna 
by family (kula) and by birth 
Equality by birth and family made up the constitutional 
equality inside the Hindu republic. Every free man in a 
SavngJia was equal by his birth and every family was equal, 
for political purposes. A passage in the Pali Canon also takes 
the Kula as the basis of franoluse.® The Buddha preaching 
to the sons of the Lichchhavis says that high careers open to a 
^ula-putta or cadet of a family were tluiso : he might become 
'Consecrated to rtilorship, might iM'eomo a lliilsht'i’ika, or 
Pettanika, or the Gonoralissimo, or the President of a Town- 
ship {gamagdinaipha), or the Prt^Hident of an ludustrial Griild 
ifugagdmmilca]. It is meant that all these olllces were elective 
and a Knla-puUa Avas eligible to all iilioso in a f/owa-state- 
A sixth career is added and it is with regard to a Xida-stato 
whioh we have already noticed above : ' 8uj>rcmo rulmUp 
{over other rulers) by turns ’•* ICatyayaua the law-giver says 
that gapa is the assembly of Kulas.^ Kula or family was thus 
the basis of political right and power in aristocracies and in 
ariatooratio democraoios. But it could not have been the 
rule in what the Greeks called democracies. There every- 
body was equal by birth. Birth alone must have been the 
basis of franchise in constitutions like that of tlie Kathas and 
the Saubhutaa, where even the selection of the ‘ king ’ depended 
upon personal qualification and no one attached any regard 


^ See Oh. XIV below. Jaii, literally, ‘ birth,’ is not caste. There 
were, as we have seen, all castes amongst the republics. Free birth 
as apposed to slave birth is probably meant by it, Cf. the Vedio 
aaj&ta, see below Oh. XXV. 

* See above, p. 78, n. 

® l Ahguitara Nik&ya, Vol. Ill, p. 76. 

f 55Rt ft ’T"'!'' ^qft^fl^fT: I ViramUTodaya, p. 426. 
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to the family, and where the culture of the Individual himself 
was the prime consideration of the State. We find in the 
Sakya Parliament both yonng and old assembled ; in the 
Vrishni Samgha, father, son, and younger brother (Kyishna, 
Pradyumna, Gada) all possessing franchise (Appendix A). 

Panini gives rules to form words denoting the country 
of origin of a man (IV. 3. 90),® or his pre- 
Outaidataoligibio to Sent habitation (IV. 3. 89),® and also to 
citizenship in republics denote bhahti which one bears to a parti- 
cular country, tribe, ruler, or holders of 
a janapada (republican rulers).’ One of the illustrations 
given by Patafljali is the community of GlauchuMymakas 
whom we know to have been a political state from Macedonian 
writers.® As they owe hbakti to Gluchukayana, they are 
called the ‘Glauchukayanakas’. Katyayana modifying one 
of the rules of Panini introduces the republican illustrations 
of the Madras and Vrijis.® One of Madra bhaMi may be called 
Madraka and one of Vyiji bhahti, Vyijika. BhaMi in these 
cases means constitutional allegiance. 

Bhahti literally means ‘ sharing, ’ ' exclusion and 

secondarily ‘attachment ’. Separate rules to denote territorial 
and political bhahti over and above the rules to denote the 
country of origin or domicile of a man, suggest the idea of an 
artificial citizenship. By sharing Madra- or YTiii-bhahti one 


e I V n I tl 

® OTra: I V I X 1 11 

’ Panini. IV. 3. 06-100 II II 11 II 

II 1'® II n sc ii 

^ 11 ss II 5r|?r=5i^ ii lo* i> 

Subm 96 disbinguislies loydUy from partiality lu the use of bhahti, 
Cf. K&siJed (343) ; adhitla, ' non-purpose ’ or * non-tlioughbfulness ' is 
significant. One’s weakness for milk is an ‘ achitta ’ bhahti, i.e,, 
political bhaMi is a considered and rational condition of mind. 

® Sea above, p. 71. 

» OnPanini, IV. 3. 100; 11 “I II rW 

11 ^ II PatafSjall; *ri%!l,^ 

^«rr vtiff. i 

MahShhashya, Vol. II, pp. 314-15. 
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■\vOTild bo called Madraka or Vrijika. A Vrijilia libcreforo might 
not have been a born Vpiji and a Madraka, a born Madra. It 
haa to bo noticed that Kautiljfa in inontioning the king-consnl 
repiiblics, uses the form Vyijika and Madraka. The Jaina 
Sutra also \ises the form MaHak{i). The ‘ Vyijikas ' included 
Y^ijis and non-Vrijis owning a common Vviji allegiance, -which 
would include people originally conquered by tiie Vrijis or 
people vohintarily amalgamated with the Vrijis. 

It is thus o-vident that the republics extended citizenship 
to outsiders. This will explain the enormous territorial 
growth of the Malavas and the Yaudlieyas who covered vast 
expanses of land in eai’ly and later centuries. 

Orientalists, both Indian swid European, have based an 
argument on 5 ^ (IV- 3. 08) 

Main to Arjuna Of Panini. It has been argued that the 
Sutra establishes the worship of Vasudeva 
in and hefovc the time of Panini. But the context shows that 
no religious bJialcii is meant. Pfuiini uses the term in the sense 
of political or constitutional allegiance. 0?ako for instance, 
the bka/cti owed to the holdors-of-j nnopadas in IV. 3, 100. 
Those holders of janai)adas were certainly not worshipped. 
Take again, the luocoding SGtra, IV. 3. 07, whore bhaUi to 
Maharaja ’ is stated. Now nobody would contend that 
Mahai’tlja, either a man or a country, was -worshipped. Then 
wo have to take into consideration the previous Sutras where 
place of origin (arfir^Rr) as oijposed to domicile (iiiqre) 
in connection with the highlands, Sindhu and TakshaSila and 
jSalStura, etc., is discussed. There is not a trace of religious 
ihaUi (devotion) there. Again, scholars have taken note of 
Vasudeva while Arjuna who is placed along with Vasudeva 
in the same Sutra has been ignored. There is no evidence 
that Arjuna was deified. BTwMi to those two Kshtriyas is 
the political bhaUi. The party loyal to Vasudeva and the 
party loyal to Arjuna must have been well Imown in literature 
like the varga of Vasudeva mentioned by Katyayana (Kielhorn, 
Vol. 11, p. 296b 
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Judicial Administration and Laws of Republics 

The Hindu law hooks recognise the laws of Kula States 
as well as those of Gmas.^ The X«Za-Court was presided 
over by Hulikas or aristocrats.* In a mixed constitution of 
aristocracy and democracy we may find a Kulika-Court. Such 
a court, as a matter of fact, we do find amongst the Vfijis^ 
where there was a Board of Bight Kulikas to investigate into 
criminal cases.® The law hooks preseriho that an appeal 
should lie from the ICMZ«-Oourt to the ffawa-Court.^ We can 
understand this provision if we take into consideration a mixed, 
constitution. There may he a Kulika-Court there, but then 
it would he subject to the higher jurisdiction of the Gana, 
The Kulikas in the Vriji constitution Avere subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of the heads of the Garia — Commander- 
in-Ohief, Vice-King and ‘ King ’. The Mahabhdrata says 

1 YRjflavalkyft, I. 360 ; II. 186 : 

^rr^r ^rreft; i 

ii n k 

trsfif qtR ii ii xc ^ it 

See also, I Bfihaspati quoted in 

ViramUrodaya, p. 424. 

And Manu, VIII. 41 

il <j 11 xi ii 

* BSttiiapaia alter whom a text ia named in the Pali Canon was 
a kula-putta and son of the agga-kulika. See also, 

^«RRiTi^g«9^ri«r i 

^55[R f^ARI II 

Vircmiitrodaya, p. 11. Comm., ^rf^sfil: || 

® See p. 49 above. Cf. Kltyayana (quoted in Vlramitrodaya, 
p. 41): ^ ar. 

, where |fey = a court. 

* See n. 7 at p. 106 below. 
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that it was the duty oC the .ZiLwZrt-eldoi’S to take notice of criminal 
oircnocs and that justice should be administered through the 
President, that is, punishment was given, hi Ids namo.® This 
seems to have been done amongst tlie Vvijis. There were 
industrial organisatiouB in a Gima” as in a monarchy. These 
guilds ij^mgas) had, some, jridicial powers. But their decisions 
were appealable to the Ktila- and G'au.a-Courts.’ 

When the Gmias vreie conquered by, and became subject 
to, monarchs as in the days of the later law books (Narada, 
Brihaspati and Katyayana) decision of Gana was made subject 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the monarch or the royal Chief 
Justice.® 

That the Ganns had their own laws is evident from the 
provision of the Hindu law-books which, as has been pointed 
•out above, recognise thoii’ separate existence. It is also iiroved 
by the testimony of the Greek writers who prai8(5 the laws of 
Indian republics. The MaJiablmnda also jn’iiises tlujir good 
legal system. Tlw' Ijichchhavis are rcottrtlod to have had a 
hook of legal pfecedeuts.® 

Thu laws of the Gwtim are called by tlie law-books 
(Samaj/fl, literally, luuana a decision or a rcsoluiiion arrived at 
in an (mcmbly (from gq; -l- V ^ = ‘to mm« togothor ’), that 
is, the laws of the Ganas wore passed in their moctmgs. 

® Sqq Ch. SIV holow. 

® AhguUara Nikflya, Vol. Ill, p. 70. See p. 102 above. 

’’ ^lrf3nT’iTT«3T!?T: I 

T>r«rfrtEr it 

^55ir^s:^rspirqif; I 

II 

— Brihaspati in Viramiirodaya, p. 40. 

All these quotations refer to ft time when gay-aa had become 
subject to monarchies. 

s See ns. at p. 106 flnd n. 7 above. 

® Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 22. Such boots were tept 
in monarchies also. See Jafafto, Vol. Ill, p. 292. C/. J,, Vol. V, p. 126. 

Narada and Brihaspati quoted in VAf., pp. 423-26, 



CHAPTER XIV 

Characteristics of Republics according to the 
Mahibhirata 

In H^dnii-Parvan, Chapter 107 is devoted to the charac- 
teristics of the gdnas. There are traces in the discussion ■which 
indicate that the characteristics given go hack to fairly early 
times. It is nowhere contemplated that the ganas owed 
allegiance to monarchs, far less that they were conquered. 
This would relate to a period before the rise of empires. 

As the discussion is of great importance, I give below the 
text and translation of the entire passage.^ Eormer transla- 
tions are hopelessly confused, the reason being that ganas had 
ceased to exist and their real significance was forgotten long 
before the time of commentators, who are followed hy trans- 
lators. 

The disquisition in the MahMMmia makes it clear that 
‘Gana’ refers to the whole body politic, the entire Political 
Community, and, in the alternative, the Parliament, and not 
to the " governing body ” only (a view to which Dr. Thomas 
inclines, J.II.A.S., 3916, p. 634). The governing body was 
composed of the Gana-mukhyas and Pradhana (Chiefs and 
President) whose jurisdiction it was to conduct affairs of the 
community (verso 23).® Resolutions of State were matters 
which remained in their hands (verse 24) ; they held meetings 
and discussed those Resolutions (26). They also saw to the 
administration of justice (27). Thus the executive was a 
distinct body inside the Gana. 

It may also be noticed that the largo number which 
composed the Gana is alluded to in verse 8 ; and the whole 
body is mentioned in verse 24. It was impossible to keep 
matters of ■vital policy secret on account of the large number 
of the Gana. TMs was in the opinion of the MaMbMrata 
writer a great defect in the Gana constitution (8 and 24). It 
is thus apparent that a close body was not meant by ‘Gana’. 

1 Asiatic Society of Bengal sd. ottlas Mahabharaia, Sdnti-Parvan, 
Oil. 107. 

® Qmyt-mukhyaa = Samgha-muJehyas, Arlha-Sastra, p. 377 (Xl-i). 
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Tho Qmm generally fornioA conjcdemdes (11 to 1C). Learn- 
ing in tlio gams is allvul(!(l to in verse 21. 

Of tlio Characteristics of the Gams. ” 

w w: ^ =^1 jtkct i 

aitr^ jrrq;g'7f^cT ^ II vs n 

f^??! ft I 

5r|;nftft ^ nft: || ^ || 

«r»4r ^ n n 

II vrt'fT 11 
^oTRpg' gi^RT^er ?:riff | 

II ? o II 

ft vTcltSflWriR^RT^i: 1 

^ 5!^^’^^^T^e3^T^P^r^=^rw H \\ n 

=^rR^T'^5f5rig(r%; I 

giio?iq¥ftTRtr: EFi'^qR'rci^’^; II n 

<T5ri5j%fr f^iw^ w: ^EfRTf=^jr: | 
f^T^TT ftJiRH; RqR; II ? ^ n 

JIDTI ft?R^5f^vrT^ r: I 

rlwra; ^icTftV 5rq^ »iaTr: II ^ » n 

3T’EiT%^nftTfRft ^?frcr~sR-qr'^: i 
«5Er M 5*5^ ^5 ^Rci^%5 II II 

5r^f% I 

ftftT^rfwsTFTT: H5%: |1 ^ 1| 

^imRJsr ^n¥vT: 

^’THcj; 5rft’7?2?'^t II ^V3 II 
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ctr; I 

f^tcrf^ ^TtrfiraJir: II ? <; II 

T^pjT TTlimTlt tTOTT: II 11 

sTTf h; ^piTiTcgiiiFi; I 

^T?:r 5TRTJ5;f^^rr jtoit il Ro II 

WfT: ?n^rRT: 1 

- fi^t^rre^ nqr; ^=wqi% ^ \\\K W 
M 3;d?: cfi^q ^5{tr 1 

^T^Mf^RT iTorr?]^ ii Ii 

?IRFHRf^c)sqF^, nirgw: 1 

qif^ 11 11 

sthtAs =5rR^r^5r-5FiEniT | 

^ w: i>?^r %irti% RR ii ^1? II 
^fii^ 1 

fJrvRT taR cRtsR^f 11 II 

■3T«jr: STR^RfRfR cr?TT5JrR ^ I 
%RRRI^5IPTt wRwgl^lcfR 11 II 

Tl'a5%: SRIR; T%sr^^ H'-^PR’. 1 

^RT: 5Rft'’ II =lv9 || 

fi5^I% eflR^ I 

5[8fqR^R t[?P 3; H \C || 

¥t?T ?:i5r; ^T?r'r gsiR ?pRi^ 1 

^Rs[rsf7 ^flRsrr^lR^II 
«3p5TtR RTI^HRJrr rT?j; 1 

RT^T ^ WT’. ^ f%?r 1| 1| 
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ff ^rr £rr 3 !t: i 

RgMiirr: ii ^ ? ii 

fTwi5i; ?i^£fTcr^5rri»?aTRt jti;^ II || 

THANaiATION 

(Yudliialitliira said). “ (6) I (now) desire to hear, O 
Loader of the Wise, of the nature of the ganas : (7) How the 
ganas prosper and how they avoid (the policy of) Bhecla (dis- 
union employed hy the enemy), O Bharata, and (why It is,) 
they aspire to conquer enemies, and also gain allies. (8) Dis- 
union, it seems to me, is the root-cause of their destruction. 
(Again their) difficulty is, in my opinion, hoAV to keep the resolu- 
tions of state secret on account of (thoir) largo number. 
(9) I am desirous of listening to an exhaustive discourse on 
this subject, O Oppressor of Enemies. Tell mo also, O Prince, 
how they might avert disintegration. ” 

BUisluna said : (10) “ Greed and dofiilousy, O King, are 
the two main provoking causes of omuity 
Loftgues ; tliuir dw\gorH amougst the (/(Mjns, as well as amongst 
the Kuhn of 0 Noblest of tlio 

Bharatas. (11) One (of the gamis or kwlan) yields to avarice, 
then follows jealousy, and the two eutailiug waste and 
decay hiad to mutual destruction. (12) They oppress one 
another through spies, uxtriguea and military force, by 
employing the policy of conciliation, subsidy and 
division, and by applying other means of ' decay, waste 
and danger. (13) The ganas which form a confederacy are 
divided by those means ; divided they become indifferent 
(to the common cause) and ultimately through fear they pass 
under the control of the enemy. (14) Thus, divided, the 
ganas would sm-ely perish : separated, they fall aax easy prey 
to the foe. Gamas, therefore, should always exert themselves 


* Aristocracies like those of Patala : ’ for in this community the 
command in war is vested in two hereditary Idmys of two different 
housesj while a Oovmoil of Elders ruled the whole State with paramount 

authority ’ (Diodorus) ; also AHha-Sastra, p. 36 : qi 
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tlirougli the system of confederacy.* (16) Material pros* 
perity is won by the prowess of the confederated army j ont- 
.siders also seek the alhanoe of confederate entities. 

(16-17) “ In good flrawffls, Elders-by-knowledge enconrago 
mutual subordination ; behaving with 
■Good points in i/omas complete straight-forwardness (to one 
another), good Qonas attain happiness all 
round. Good gams prosper for they establish valid legal 
procedures according to the Nostras, and they are fair to one 
another. (18) Good gams prosper because they discipline 
their sons and brothers (members,® along with the younger 
generation) and always train them, and they accept (only) 
those who have been well trained. 

(19) “ Qanas prosper all-sidedly as they always attend. 
<0 thou of mighty arms, to the working of the espionage service, 
to the matters of policy, and to the collection of revenue to 
the Exchequer. (20) Gams prosper because they always 
pay duo honour to (their) officers who are wise, heroic, enthu- 
siastic and persevering in the execution of their duties. (21) 
Wealthy, heroic, versed in the ^dstras,’' and accomphshed in 
the art of weapons, ganas help the help-less ones (= members) 
.across miseries and calamities. 

(22) “ Gams fall at once into the clutches of the enemy 
when driven by anger, division, absence 
Weak points in jajioa of mutual confidence (lit. fear), military 
svnd how to avoid them -violence, tyranny, oppression and execu- 
tions (amongst them). (23) Hence the 
Xeaders-of-the-gowas are to be obeyed tlrrough the President. 
O King, the jurisdiction to conduct the community should bo 
mainly vested in them. (24.) O Eeducer of enemies, (the 
department of) intelligence and the secret of the resolutions 
of state should remain in the hands of the Presidents. It is 

* Of. Artha-Sastra, p. 376 

fcg'Jiiqi (read fqgqrqi) i 

* In Indian guild and casta associations even to this day, members 
address each other ‘ brother I’ which denotes equality. 

® This is a clear reference to the learning and cultivation of 
thought amongst the ganas, an information which we have gathered 
from other sources as weU. 
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not advisalilo that; the wliolo body of the gmias shoiild knoTv 
those resolutions, O Bharato. (25) The Leaders-of-tlie-giawas 
having assembled should adopt measures ensuring the welfare 
of the Ganas. 

“ The course is otherwise of a Gana which remains aloof 
from others, has severed itself (from tho confederacy), or which 
is (in) strained (relations with others). (26) Wealth dwindles 
down and misfortune follows on account of their division 
and on their falling back on thoir individual resources. 

(27) “ Criminal justice should be administered promptly 
and by men learned (in law), through the President. If dis- 
IDutes arise in the Kulas and the Elders of the Kulas remain 
indifferent, (28) they destroy the race {gotra) and dissolve the 
Omia. 

“ The internal danger is to be guarded against, the external 
ono is insignificant. (2!)) For the internal 
Iiitornal dmigor danger, O King, is doBtrucd.ivo of the very 
foxiudations in no time. (.10) When (the 
memhers of a Oa^ta) cease to discuss amongst tliem on account 
of unoallcd-fcr anger, cu account of foc.Usliuess, or on account 
of natural avarice, there is tho symptom of discomnture. 

“ There is universal equality hy birth (in tbc Gams) 
and also there is equality by KulaJ 
(31) Tlioy cannot bo broken up by 
prowess or oloverness, nor again by 
temptations of beauty.® They can bo broken up by enemies 
tlirough the policy of division and subsidy only. 

(32) “ The great safety of tho Gams therefore is considered 
„ , , to lie in (the maintenance of) a confe- 

mended deracy only. 


’ Kula = family of raj&s, referred to above in verse 10, or, 
family as a unit, as opposed to individuals. The distinction is still 
malntaiued in our social phraseology ghar jplohlie and jmgdi plchhe, 
* per household,’ and ‘ per head ’ (lit. per turban = every male 
member). Mora likely it refers to equality amongst aristocrats, 
otherwise it would he illogical after the mention of the universal 
equality by birth. 

8 
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Formation of New Republics 


Oonflning our attention to the period of the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.O., we not only find the 
New Religions (?o»os Buddhists but also the Jams founding 
religious corporations in the very terms 
of politics. The Jaina-sutras show individuals founding new 
Gams and Kitlaa which sometimes take the name of the founder 
and sometimes that of the place, e.g., GoSasa Gana founded by 
Godasa, the XJttara Valissaha Gana, founded by TJttara and 
Valissaha conjointly, the Ucldelia Gana founded by Rohana, 
the IndrapHralia Knla founded by Xarmardhi.^ Likewise wo 
know of schisms in the Buddliist Samgha, and we know also 
of the formation of new Barnghaa. The phenomenon of new 
foundations is not confined to the history of our religious 
‘ republics The MdliabMrata points out the great danger 
of disunion and schisms in republics. The authors of the 
Malidbhdrata were probably aware of such political breaches., 
The two Mallas® and the two Madras were probably results 
of this propensity. 


Historical instances of 
now republics 


Apart from disruptive instances, we have instances of 
the formation of entirely new republics. 
The Kurus and the Pafichalas who had 
been under monarchies according to 
Vedio literature® and the J at okas, adopt republican form of 
government about the fifth or the fourth century B.C. As 
we have seen they are described as republics in the Artlia- 
^dstra of Kauliilya. Another instance, which has been already 
pointed out by Prof. Rhys Davids, is the change of constitu- 
tion of the Videhas.* They had been formerly under monarchy 
according to Vedic literature and the JdtaJeas. Megasfchenes 


1 Hoemle, Ind. Ant., XI. 246 ; XX. 347. 

® The lower Mallas are called Daksbiria Mafias in the SdbM- 
Parvan (Gh. XXXI. 12} which places the higher Mafias next to Kosala 
(XXX. 3). 

® See Oh. XXII below. 

* Buddist India, p. 26. 
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8i:iit;es Wiat riipiiblicau loi-m o£ govoriimeni; was tlirice estab- 
li, slu'd aud thrice changed hrto mouarohy.“ This tradition would 
have been current in one of the principal scats of nionarchy 
■of the Deal) where aiuiient chroiiielca had been kept. 

AVe have, though a little later in age yet cortahily reflecting 

ArtiHoioJatago established notions, republican 

coins struck either in the name of the 
or of the country, and in one instance,' the qam being 
described as the Protector {Imla-sija]. Wc have thus reached 
the artificial country or territorial nation and abstract govern' 
ment. We find the Arjiuiayanas named after one man, the 
founder ‘ One of the family of Arjnna (Jrjundyana)’.’' The 
national or the tribal basis had thus ceased to work fairly 
•early, a basis which every ancient republic in sister races 
■outside India was built upon and which greatly operated in 
the establishment of the earliest republuts in India as well, 
■as implied by the wdoronces in tlu' MnMhMmtn to the 
Vyishijis and probably to the word gnim in Olmpter 107 of the 
^dnii-Patmn. 

Tho recognition of the sj'Stcm of naming a corporate 
association after tho founilcr or iwosident helim us in investi- 
gating tho origins of our republics. The villii.go corporation 
was nam(!d after tlio grrwnaijl," Vedlc oharanas were named 
after founders, religious bodies took the names of tbeir first 
•organizers, and so did many of our republics. 

As remarked above (IV. 2. 53), tho constitution of the 
Vedio period was monarchical. Megasthenes 
as we have seen, notes the Hindu 
tradition eurront in the foiu’th century 
H.C. that after monarchy ca^ne the republican form. 
All these data indicate that the republican system is post- 
Vedic and artificial, that it is post-tribal and philosophic. 
Take also the names of technical constitutions : Vakajya, 
literally ‘ kingless (system),’ Svdrdjya, ‘ self-ruling (system) 
Jilimjya, ‘ temporary rulership (system) ’. These names are 
not derived from tribes ; it was not that the tribal names gave 

® MoOrindle, Megasthenes, p. 203. 

® The Vyishni Coin noticed above. 

See Gp. on PSnini, IV. 2. 63. 

® See above, p. 16 n. 
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names to forms of government. The names of constitutions 
are artificial, plulosophic. The tradition that there -was first 
monarchy is supported by the Vedas, the tradition that 
monarchy was rejected and democratic forms of government 
set up is supported by the Aiieraya Brahmana. 

Again, in view of the above conclusion, take the tradition 
Artifloial jpolitioai '•'he Pwdnas that Yaudheya and 

* tribes,' not ethnic Madra, two cadets of a monarchical house 
in the Middle Country, went out to the 
Punjab and founded states called after their names. This 
Puranic history is in lull agreement with known facts : corporate 
institutions were named after founders. The Madras and the 
Yaudheyas thus were not tribes, but states and artificial 
‘ political tribes ’, like the artificial, religious Sakya-putras. 
It was the state in these two cases which gave the name to the 
citizens, a name which was artificially tribal, or in modern 
pluraseology a name which denoted Political Nationality as 
opposed to what we may call tribal nationality. The 
Kshudrakas and Malavas, like the Madras and Yaudheyas, 
were political nations or states called after two personal names. 
We have the additional evidence of Paijini that martial states 
had men of all castes not one ffot7-a or tribe. The Arajaka 
democracy also, according to the MaJidbharata, was not 
based on tribal but legal and communal basis. Many more 
of the republics had originated like the Yaudehya and Madra, 
Mfiilava and Kshudraka, under purely non-tribal conditions. 
The later states (Ch. XVIII) like Salankayana, Arjunayana 
and Pushyamitra bearing personal names and names of recent 
origin further illustrate the practice; 

At the same time it cannot be asserted, as already stated, 
that no tribal element is to be found in 
Distinction between ^ny of the Hindu republics. Basis of 
organizations every State has been m all ages and m 

all climes, to a great degree ethnic — ^tribal 
or national. The real question is whether a state-organiza- 
tion is 3 '^ 6 t tribal — primitive, habitual and customary, or it 
is the outcome of intelligent thinking, of theories, of conscious 
experience and experiments. The stage when State is felt 
to be based on contract and the ruler is regarded to be a servant 
of the ruled and when political loyalty (pp. 103-104 above) is 
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«vcn oiion to strangers, is a higli wat.or-inark of constitutional 
(Icvolopmont. Voting and ballot-voting, motion, rcaolntion and 
legislation, legalism and lormitlism in procedure of deliberation, 
are other indicia of that stage. 

Oonstiliutions gave distinctive marks to individual ijolitical 
community and converted it, so to say, into artificial tribes. 
It, therefore, becomes very difficult to distinguish between 
real tribes and artificial tribes, the ethnic goim and the political 
gotm. Probably the early Satvats were originally a real tribe 
as the description of the Vrshnis and Andhabas in the MdJia- 
blidrata would indicate. But the ‘ Country of Rajanya 
■(Elected Ruler),’ Rajanya- Janapada, was evidently a political 
tribe, a political community, a creation of constitution. So 
was the ‘ Maharaja-, Janapada Janapada in such cases 
becomes a political unit, probably a city-state. The Rashtrilcas 
and Bhojas were, lilc(uviae, creations of constitntion. The 
Kashas, on the other hand, might have boon originally a 
tribe, as I'atafiiali’s® oxprossioJi Kuihajnllpth may denote. 
JUti, liowovor, may bo a secondary chiiractiu’. Birth (-/dii) 
in a | 7 rtt),rt-stato was deemed 1:-o confer eriuaUty in citii!('nship 
on a free man. Kuihajiillgas and KalhaJleHgas may thus 
signify only 'men born in the Katba country,’ ‘men of the 
Tvat-lm-couutry ’, and the Katba-(souni1)ry and Ka^ha-state 
might have been called Uiftcr one Katha, i.ho political fomider. 
The other examples of Patafljali go to support this view, ‘m., 
Karaka-jatlyas, Karaka-defiiyas, Srauglma-jatiyas, Srauglma- 
■deslyas. Srauglina and Karaka were both place-names, not 
tribe names. Karaka was evidently derived from a river, 
■e.g,, in Pvu’as-bara (trans-Kara district). J&ti, here and in 
Panini, VI. 3. 41, very likely means ‘ birth not caste or 
nation. At the same time it is not incompatible with the 
:advanced stage of constitution-making that a community 
winch had been originally a tribal unit and still retained 
traces of its former organization, should adopt an advanced 
•constitution. But to call these republics tribal organizations, 
or ‘ tribal republics ’ would be unscientifie. Every state in 
■ancient Rome and Greece was ‘tribal’ in the. last analysis, 
hut no constitutional historian would think of calling the 
republics of Rome and Greece mere tribal organizations. 


® On P., VI. 3. 42 5 Kielhorn, III, p. 167, 



CHAPTER XVI 


A Retrospect of the Period of Rise 

’ Thus we find Hindu republics existing and flourishing 
as early as the age of the Aiterci/a 
Brohmana. Ancient .Hindus had already 
developed technical constitutions of 
various classes with special procedures of abJiiahelca for each 
class. They must have experimented in those systems for 
.some centuries before the composition of the Aitareya Brohmana. 
The date of this Vedio work is to be regarded as dr. 1000 B.C. 
It knows King Janamejaya, son of Parikshit whom it mentions 
towards its end. The history of the Uttara Kurus also points 
to an early date of the Brohmana. The Uttara Kurus in later 
Vedio literature become a mythological people with a mytho- 
logical country, while in the Aitareya, as we have already 
.seen, they are a historical community. According to the 
Brahmma, the greater portion of Aryan India — ^Xorth, West 
and South — ^was covered with republican constitutions. Only 
in the middle, in the Midland (the Madhyadefia), monarchy 
prevailed. The Midland extended from, the Kuru-land (the 
district of Delhi) up to Allahabad, the Doab between Ihe 
Hanges and the Jumna Further east in the PracM (with 
its centre in or about Magadha), there was according to this 
Brahmaij.a the constitution called Samrajya which literally 
means ‘ a combination of monarchies, ’ i.e., a federal imperial- 
ism around one dominant member. Except the Doab and 
Magadha the whole comitry was repubUoan. Such was nearly 
the case also in the time of the Buddha, as it appears from 
Pali authorities. In his time states in Aryan India, according 
to the Avadhana-^ataha, were divisible into the classes : 
‘ those subject to Uana-rule ’ or repubhean, and ‘ those subject 
to royal rule ’ or monarchical {Jcechid ddd QanddMndh, Jcechid 
MjadHndh).^ This order, in wMeh the republican countries 
are placed first, according to the well-known Sanskrit usage, 

^ The monarchies named there in the Aitareya Brohmana are the 
Kneu, PSihchala, Usinara and Yada. 

® See p. 28 above. 
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coniiotoB that preponiloranco in numhov rested -with the 
republican Icrm. 

North and West and South-West Avero still mainly 
republican in the time of Alexander, liepublics here, 
therefore, have had a career of about one thousand years at 
least when Ohandragupta ascended the imperial throne. 

This was the most flourishing period of the Hindu 
republics. For uational prosperity the Uttara-Kurus become 
proverbial. For learning the Madras and the Kathas, for 
bravery the Kshudrakas and the Malavas, for political wisdom 
and valiant independence the Vrishiiis and Andhakas, for 
power the Vrijis, and for the philosophies of light and equality, 
for the emancipation of the low, the ^akyas and tlioir neigh- 
bours, stamp their indclihlo marks on national life and national 
literatrire of Aryan India during that period. 



CHAPTBB XVII 


Republics under the Mauryas 


The empire of the Mauryas included the republican areas, 
Greek Timters say that Chandra gupta 
iSerillSowds Arachosia and Aria from Selenous.^ 

Bepublios Afioka in his inscriptions tolls us that 

Antiochus was his neighbour,* Antiochus 
held Seria and Persia. The Maurya empire thus extended 
up to Persia in the north-west. In the south it extended up 
to the Tamil country.* Wliat was the fate of the republics 
under this gigantic monarchical system ? To understand 
this, let us first examine the Maurya policy towards republics, 
•Kau^ilya makes an excellent statement of that policy ; — 


' Aeguinition (conquest) of a 8amghi’ says Kautilya, ‘ is 
more desirable than an alliance of goodwill or militai^ aid. 
Those which are united {in a league) should bo treated loith the 
policy of subsidy and peace, for they are indnoible. Those 
which are not united should be conquered hy army and disunion.' 
Then the policy of division is detailed ending with ‘ thus should 
the Monarch {'Elcardia) behave towards the Sarnghas ’ etc.*^ 


J- See passages quoted by V. Smith, Early History of India, Srd ed., 
pp. 149-51. 

* Bock Series II. 

* Proved by the site of the Miaski ‘edict ’. See Jayaswal, “ Places 
and Peoples in Anoka’s Inscriptions,” I. A., LXII. 121 ; also" Pi-oola- 
mation of Adoka and His Jamhudvfpa ”, ibid., p. 167. 

ig'TTq, l {read | 

Artha-^Stra, p, 376. 3T33'’b^ he opposed to I (53’^ 

©ves no satisfactory meaning. It can give the meaning ‘ league of 
"two ’ ; but they will be Anugunas. Hence I have proposed the .above 
eorreotion. The further use of fifjjnr in the some chapter, e.g,, at 
p. 379 and the total absence of fgjjoi in the discussion support my 
proposal. Mr. Shama Shastry’s rendering of those 

■“ favourably disposed ’ is far wide off the mark, (A.S., Ch. XI.) (This 
•emendation is now confirmed by G-apapati ^lastrl’s text. III, 144.) 

* Details of the method of creating disunion are given in pp. 376-79 
ending with 1 see also ‘ Bajil ’ in 

H^r, etc., p. 379. 
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In other words, the Mftuvya policy was to allow hononrr 
able existence to those ropnhlics which were strong and nnited 
in lavguea (for these wore ‘ dififlcult to be oonqmfrod '). Those 
which were isolated wore to be weakened by a polip,y of internal 
division and then reduced by force. 

Evidently many of such isolated states had already come 
under the control of the Maurya empire when the ArtlM-^Ssiror ' 
was composed. The status of the confederate republics varied 
according to their strength. Some of them wore treated on 
terms of equality, while others were subsidized and probably 
expected to render military assistance, for ‘ acquisition of army 
from them is a condition contemplated as against pure alliance 
(^iToST'+r). The result o£ this policy was that the stronger re- 
publics survived the Maurya. imperialism, while the weaker 
ones sucoumbed. I’lie Kahudraka, the Malava, and the Vriji 
states which appear in Katyayana and Patafijali as sovereign , 
states and in nourishing condition/' lived on account oL' leagues, 
and so did the Kash(irikaa ami Blutjaltas who light jointly 
against Kliaravela in the lame of ratarijti.li.« 

In the light of asiwtaumd facts of the constitutional 
history of tho time of Ka.utilya and 
Eoiinbllos unctov Afeka .Alexander wo can now understand the 
inscriptions of Ailoka luitter on a point. 
We havoi to recognise the republican character of many 
of the political communities mentioned by ASoka in his 
inscriptions. 

In .Book serie.s, section T, Afioka enumerates; — 

(1) the Yonas, 

(2) the Kambojas, 

(.3) the Gandharas, 

(4) tho Eashtrikas, 

(6) the Pitinikas, and 

(6) other Iparmtas'* (Girnar version). 


® MahSbhSsfiya on Pacini, IV. 2. 45 ; and on V. 3. 62. 

' ® ‘’'HathigumphS Inscription of the Bmperor Kharavda,” 

J.S.O.B.8., Vol. Ill, p. 456 ; revised in S.I., XX. 71. 

. 1 See also I. A,, LXII. 121 ; Addendum 11 here below. 
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Against these in Rook series Xni "wo have : — 

(1) the Tonas, 

(2) the Kaihbojas, 

(3) the Nabhaka and the Nabha-pahktis, 

(4) the Bhojas, 

(6) the Bitinikaa, 

(6) the Andhras, and 

(7) the Paradas (Paladas).® 

We know already that 2, 4 and 6 had non-monarchical 
constitutions. Row, two questions present themselpes. What 
constitutional position do they occupy in the system of Anoka’s 
empire ? Are these throe the Kambojas, the Bhojas and the 
Pitinikas the only republican communities in the group 7 

The answer to the above questions is supplied by the 
inscription itself (Book Proclama- 
tion XIII). The whole group (1-7) are 
predicated with the description — ‘ Tiere^ in the araja-ms'kaya 
It means that they all were ‘ here \ i.e., within the Manrya 
Umpire, as opposed to Antiochus and others who were outside, 
■antas, neighbours outside the frontiers of the Empire. ®ae 
communities enumerated, all the same, were important enough 
to be noted by name, though they were within the Empire. 
They were, further, in the Province or administrative unit 
— viahaya — designated as araja or ‘ non-monarohicaV, i.e., 
republican. In other words, they were important self- 
governing' communities 'under the Manrya Emperor. 

Their location has been separately discussed in Addendum 

Aparantaa below this chapter. The Aparemtas of 

Agoka were not his ‘ Western neighbonia ’ 
but communities within his empire (Eock Proclamation XIII). 
The Bdshtrikas, the Bhojas, and the Pitinikas were Aparantas, 
as they were iu Aparanta, i.e., Western India (see Addendum 
II). The Eashtrikas and Bhojas are almost interchangeable 
evring to their close unity ; Book Proclamation V has 
Bashtrikas while E.P. XIII has in its place Bhojas. The 
Bashtrikas, Bhojas and Pitinikas occupied what is called to-day 


® See Addendum II below. Another spelling is Palidd. 
* I (Gimar). See Addendum II below. 
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Gnjarat (including Gulch). The oonncctod tervitory to the 
north had boon also rojniblicaii just boI«r<'., in AIexauclei'’s time. 
The Ardjii-vishaya thus oxtojidod from Afghanistan to Sindh 
and to Gujarat, and probably it had been a well-established 
term beginning with the reign of Chandragnpta Maurya. 

The order of the republics as enumerated by ASoka 
(Youas to Pitinikas) is from Afghanistan. 
Andhras and Paiados to Gujarat (¥orth-West), and then it 
goes out of the India proper of the 
Hindus, to the Oxus Province which is the region of the 
Amdhran (Northern Andhras) and Paladas (Paradas) (see 
Addendum II). The line of division Ls the Hindukush. The 
whole tract, however, seemed to be included in a Maurya 
administrative unit, — Mhe Araja-vishaya ’. The Pnranic divi- 
sion Blidrata-vnrsha wa« bounded by the Oxtis and the Pamirs 
which comprised many ' Kshatriya colonics ’ and Hindu 
population, according to tho Purilnas.^® That population in. 
the language of Herodotus (iii. 102), wore tho ‘ Indians settled 
northward of thes other Indians, who rostunble th(' Baktriana in 
tho way they live. They aro the most war-likes of tho Indians.' 
Tho Aiiidhraa and PtH1(hi.a or Paladas (Pilradas) who are noted 
in this Purilnas to have bisisn in that uroa^^ woro amongst these 
Northern Indians. 

Tho Andhras of Afioka could not ho tho southern Andhras. 

Andhras generations before, in the time of 

Ohandrogsipta, the Andhras were a great 
kingdom, second in power only to Magadha.^® It seems that 
the Andhra power was broken under tho reign of BindusSraj 
AiSoka’s father, who is credited with having carried on the 
pohoy of his father, Chandragupta, of unifying India : ‘ between 
the eastern and western oceans ’ he is said to have annexed 
sixteen capitals.^ This must point to the land of the Southern 


10 Sae “Anoka’s Jambudvtpa,” J.A., LXII. 109 ; Maisya, Oh. llff, 

pp. 40-43 l^r-. 55if?r ii 42 ] 

11 See Addendum II below. 

1® See reference to Pliny in V. Smith’s Early History of India 
(8rd edition), p. 200. 

1® Jayaswal, “ The Empire of Bindusara,” J.B.O.B.S., Vol. II, 

p. 82. 
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Deccan, as the area above it had already been under Oliaudra- 
gupta. Afioka’s inscriptions in the South prove the existence 
of a direct imperial government in the South.“ 

The Gandharas had already separated before Alexander’s 
time from TakshaSiia. In 326 B.C. they 
Constitution of the Tvere monarchical. Young Perns, a 

Nabha-pauktis nephew to the great Porus, was their 

king. But the question of the consti- 
tution of the Gandharas does not arise, although we have 
evidence of their being republican about 200 B.C.^® In Section 
Xin of the Eock Proclamations in place of the Gandharas 
' the Nahhalca and the Ndbha-panhtis ’ have been substituted. 
These were either neighbours of the Gandharas or some sub- 
divisions thereof. The Nabhapaiiktis (‘ Habha-lines ’) were 
like the Agrairenis, and the Three Yaudheyas or Throe 
Balankayanas, i.e., a league of the Nabhas.^® 

Up to this time the Nabhaka has not been identified. 

I find the name in the Gat},apdiM on Paiiini IV. 1. 112 as 
IfabJiaka. The rule before IV. 1. 112 deals with derivatives 
from repuhlioan names, and, that after, from river-names. 
The Gampa^ha on Paniiii IV, 1. 112, gives an enumoraiiion or 
group called ‘ f^iva and others ’ which contains names of 
risbis and founders of families (e.jr., Kakutstha, Kcha^a, etc.), 
royal dynasties (e.g., Haihaya), rivers (Gahga, VipSifia) and 
a lot of obscure proper names. Along with Pitaka, Eikshaka, 
etc., are given Uabhaka and Urna-Eabha. The Urna-Uabhas 
appear also in the repnbhcaai group of the Bajanyas, Arjuna- 
yanas, ejbe.^’ Ifdbhalca was probably a national title derived 
from the Nabha people. The “ Nabha-lines ” {NabJia-pa'hldis^^) 
wliich were evidently non-monarchical, were probably identical 
with the Urna-Uabhas, the Uabhas of the tjrna, now called 

The former reading Pulinda waa a misreading for PSlida. 

The Gandharas instead of a king have MvJchyaa in the Malia- 
iharata, Udyoga-Pai-va, Oh. 167. Patailjali (P,, IV. 2. 62) puts them 
along with the Vasatis and ^ibis whom we know to be repuhlioan. 

1® ‘ The NabhorPamtia,' another possible rendering, would suggest 
the Nabhas to belong to the Paktyes of Herodotus (see Addendum 

II below). ' 

” On Panini, IV. 2. 53. 

“ Compare ‘ kreni’ ' lines ’ or * rows ’ and its interpretation in 
Ch. XXVII (Pt. II). 
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'Dna, a lofty range in eastern Swat, recently identified with 
the Aornos of Alexander’s campaign.^ 


The identification of the Tamnas of ASoka is necessary. It 

TheYavanasofAteka incidentally Settle a great contro- 

versy. The Yonas of ASoka, the araja- 
vishaya Yonas, were within the limits of the Manrya Empire^ 
The grouping in ASokan records is ‘ the Yonas and Kamhojas,’' 
while in Manu it is ‘ the Ramhoias and Yavanaa There is- 
no doubt that these Yavanas were contiguous to the Kamhojas. 


The Kamhojas are identified with the people on the Kabul 
river. Kow, who were these Yavanas ? They were the 
neighbours of the Kabulis. They were, therefore, on or near 
the Kabul river. Further, they were ‘ self-ruling ’ according- 
to Aiioka, and according to Manu®® they had lived along 
enough near the Aryan people to be regarded as occupying 
tho position of a fallen caste though they had been a ‘ ruling 
people’ {Kshairiya-jatayak). According to the Mahabhdrata 
they had ceased to be rulers and wore living like Kanibojas 
and others under Hindu kings.®*- All these descriptions refer 
to the same conditions. These Ta-vanas could not be referred 
to the tonm of Alexandria foxmded by Alexander in the 
Caucasus. That was never a self-governing unit, and the 
Macedonian element of invalid soldiers, who were anxious- 
to leave the place, Ava.s too small and would have availed 
themselves of the death of Alexander to migrate. On the 
other hand we have positive evidence of the existence of a 
Greek community on the Kubha or Kabul river who had been 
there for a long time before Alexander’s invasion. It is strange 
that this fact has not been taken notice of. (It settles amongst 
other tilings, the vexed chronological question raised on the 
mention of Yavanani in Panini.) 

The Kabnl-Yavanas had been organised in a city-state 
of the Indian republican type in tho time of Alexander — a fact 
which comes in perfect harmony with the description of 
ASoka’s Araja-visliaya. These Avore probably Greeks or 


See Mr. C. 35. A. W. Oldham’s note cited in. Addendum II below- 
®® With the ^akas, i.e., the 6akas of Seistan. Manu, X. 44. 

®® ^mi-Parvan, LXV. lS-16. 
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lonians ■who had moved and immigrated nnder the suzerainty 
of the Persian Empire. The name of their city, ITysa, is a 
strong evidence of their origin. They had been Hinduised ; 
Alexander’s companions first regarded them as Indians. As 
stated by the Macedonian VTiiters the Eysians claimed to have 
been Greek in origin ; the claim was admitted. They knew 
Greek gods and Greek mythology and tradition.®® 

Their state was organised as an aristocracy and their 
President was called the Ahovbhi. This word seems to be 
connected with KubM, the Vedic name for the Kabul river. 
It means (‘the Leader) of the People by the Kubha’ (J! Kaubhi)^ 
Alexander’s companions were convinced of the ethnic claim 
of the Akouhhis and they passed ten days in Hellenic revels- 
with them. Unless the AkoubhLs had been Greek in origin 
they could not have been able to show such intimate fami- 
liarity -with matters of Greek mythology as they did and could 
not have convinced the Macedonians of their claim of kinship. 

Prom the treatment of Yavanas, the Kambojas, in 
Jlfanit and the Makdbhdrata; it appears that their republics 
soon lost their independence, and losing it they lost their 
social independence as well, and were absorbed into Brahman- 
ism under a degraded caste-status — for the Hindu can 
visualise human organisations only in terms of caste. The 
result therefore was that these races were reduced into mere- 
degraded castes living under Hindu rulers. 

Goins collected at Taxila by the late General Cunningham. 

and published in his Corns of A ncient India 
of pSod (PlH- II and HI) disclose names of som.e- 

sovereign communities which struck their 
coins in the Early Maurya period. The Vata (or, Vatd)-AhaJcas^ 
were the Asra/cas who inhabited Eastern Afghanistan and who 
were included in the general term Kambojas (see Addendum 11) 
On their coin there is a Kabuli in long robes doing obeisance 


®® Airian, Bk. V. Oliap. I ; Arrian, Indika, I, where Arrian -with- 
out any doubt treats them as Greeks or Indo-Greeks. Cf. *11*1 

■aid Iff: of PatafijaJi (on P., IV. 1. 170). 

®® J,B.O.R.S., XX, 200 j correction of the foot-note in Vol, XXI. 

101 . 
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to the Maurya symbol, Cft-an^ra-on-hill (•T.B.A.S., 1936, 437) ; 
the inscription is in the old Sanskrit script (Brahro!) — 
Yla^iMmlce. Here T^afa probably stands for mrta or varta 
which reminds ns of the Vartasastropajimi description 
of theirs in the Artha-^asira. Their coin (kdrshdpa^a) is of 
the old 100 ratti standard. The AmtarRoh{a)takag, that is, the 
BoJiatdkas or Bohitahas of (he end (or frontier have also their 
coin with a Brahml inscription of the early Maurya period. 
They are the same as “ (he BohUa- Mountaineer b ” whom the 
Sanskrit Grammar cites as an lyudhajivin Samgha of the hills 
(KaSika on Panini, IV. 3. 91, aTfg-.ij!5f)m¥q5^ 1 l). 

The Boh Hajpnts survived down to Muhammadan times. The 
Afghans even to-day call their country Boh. These as well as 
some other subordinates whose coins have come dovm to ns 
belonged to the Ardja..mshaya of ASoka and his ancestors ; 
while the Audumbaias who have on their earliest coin 
(G.A.I., IV. 2) Maurya symbols and Dharmachakra — definitely 
pointing to ASoka’s suzerainty — belonged to or the neigh- 
bourhood of Kangra (see Oh. XVni). 

ADDENDUM H 

Location of Hindu Eepubmos in Anoka’s Inscriptions 

Tile following extracts are given from a paper published by 
me in the Indian Antiquary ( 1933 ), Vol. LXII, pp. 121-33, 
•entitled “ Places and Peoples in ASoka’s Inscriptions,” hearing on 
the identification and location of the republics mentioned in his 
proclamations . 

1. Aioha’s Paladas, Amdhras, and (he so-called 
Bdja-Yisaya 

Bock Series Proclamations, Section XIII,®* mention the 
(1) Paladas and (2) Atiidhras which have not been correctly 
identified. No definite proposal has been put forward about 
the Paladas ; and the Amdhras have been taken to he the 
Daksinapatha Andhras. As I shall show below, the Pdladas 
were in Afghanistan and are well-known to Sansliit geography 
as P§,radas, and there were their neighbours Northern Andhras, 
according to the Purdnas. 


Hultzscb, Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 211. 
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Anoka’s inacriptions have two main forms of the name of 
the Pdlada community : 

Pilada-Palida 1, P{d)lada (at !Kalsl). 

2. fPdlida (at Shahhazgarhi) ; 

(PanTO^a (at Girnar, which is only 
a dialectic variant of Pdlida). 

Onriously enough, the PuTdnus also have these two forms, 
as Pdrada and Parita. The Matsya (Oh. 113, 40-43), describing: 
the ‘ northern eouniries ’ (desdh udlchydh), has : 

w g?Tr: ii (41)®® 

The Vdyu, in the corresponding place (Ch. 45, 116), gives : 

»rr?sTfir T%?g#r€R:-S[S[q>r! i 

qrsfif f^r: qr^crr ii®“ 

Here Paritd has the hard form for the Palidd of ASoka. 
Pdrada is the general form in Sanskrit literature, as we shall 
see below. In the Ydyu text, 5{^r. is a mislection for 
On the Pulinddh (which occur in the same group in other 
authorities) we should recall here tliat Dr. Hall noted years 
back, in commenting on ‘ the Sindhu-Pulindas, ’ that there, 
were northern Pulindas as well as southern Pulindas.®’ They 
are, I think, the modern Povindah clan of the Afghans. The. 
form Kulinda is also well-attested (see the citations on Khasaa 
by Sir George Grierson in L.8J., IX, Pt. 4, pp. 3-5). It 
represents the K-uninda of the coins. In fact, one MS. of the- 
Vdyu reads Kuninda.^^ Possibly at an early stage the 
Kuuindas lived in the region of the present X.-W. Frontier 
Province. Hdrayurika, is a corruption of the well-known. 
Edra-hurika which I would take as the Sanskrit name for 
Araohosia. The Sakdh-Druhydh { — Eraddh, ‘ the lake people ’), 
of tho texts evidently represents the people of Seistan- 
Drangiana. 


.T. VidyaBagara’e ed., Calcutta, 1876, p. S93. 

Bibliotheca Indica ed., Vol. I, p, 351. 

Wilson and Hall’s Vishnu Purana, Vol. II, p. 159, notes, 
where he cites the Rdmdyana, Hi, Kanda, XLIII. 

AnandaArama ed., p. 138, MS. U. 
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Ptolemy’s Paryela are om* Paritds-Pdlidas. Ptolemy’s 
treatment shows that they were in 
Xooationof theParadaa Afghanistan.®® It should be noted here 
that, in the previous verso, the Vdy^l has 
AparitdJj?’^ ( = Afridis), distinct from Paritdh. 

Sanskrit authorities group these people along with commu- 
nities most of whom are identical with those mentioned by 
Atoka. They also afford data for their location. This will be 
Ijetter understood by comparing the following lists : — 

AioJca’s inscriptions.^^ — ^Yona-Karabojas (-Kaihboyas) ; 
Nabhaka-Nabhapaihtis ( = Gamdharas of EP.,‘ V) ; 
Bhoja-Pitinikas ( = Ea^hika-PitinikBS of EP., V ); 
Amdhra ( = Adha)-Paladas. 

Bdmdyana (K. 43, 4-12). — Kaihboja-Tavanas, Sakas, 
Varadas ( = Parados). 

Manu (10, 44). — ^Kaihbojas, Yavanas, Sakas, Parados, 
Pahnavas, Chinas, Kirdtas, Daradas, Khatos.®® (The 


®® Bncuelopatdla Brit, (lltli od.), J, p. 31.5. 

wTfVcrrs ’n[f]5n«r^f3sr^: n a., p. iss. 

Their identification, with the AMdis is due to Mr. Jayachandra 
Yidyalahkara (.T.B.O.B.S,, XVIII, 00, 07). They are the same as 
the Aparyaim of Darius and Herodotus (III, 91). I have heard 
Ghazni men pronouncing the name as ‘ apartl ’ and ‘ aparitl ’. 

Jayaswal, Hindu Polity (first ed .), I, 142-45, stands modified 
hy this paper. 

The countries mentioned are expressly northern (verse 4) and 
in the HimSIaya : 

sir^BRf i 

ffjRJd i%i%^sr ii 

In the previous verse, there are the Mleochas, Pulindas, Sdraseuas, 
Prastholas, Bhdratas, Kurus and Madrakas. These Kurus and Madras 
must he the TJttara-Kurus and Dttara-Madras. The former are 
located hy Ptolemy in the Pamirs. The Purapas mention the exist- 
•enoe of ‘ colonies of Kshatriyas ’ in that region [Mataya, 113. 42), 

(0 I%WT II 

The GMnas are the ^iria race of Qilgit {I.S.I., IX, 4, p. 5, 
XL. 5). The Daradas are the modem Hards ; the Kiratas are the 
Xirantls of Nepal. 
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leading Pahnam interchanges with PaJilava in the 
MSS.) 

MahabJiarata. — Sahas, Kambojas, Bahlihas, Yavanas, 
Paradas, Knlingas, Tahganas.^ 

Sariva'thki. — (Yavanas), Sahas, Tukharas, Daradas, 

Paradas, Tahganas, Khavas, Pahlavas, and other 
■ barbarians ’ (Mlecchas) of the Himalaya.®® 

Here, in tiie Earivarhsa, vfe have an express location in 
the Himalaya for the Paradas.®® A passage of the Maha- 
iMmta (Sabhd P., Oh. 52, 2-^) also locates them between 
Western Tibet (Mandara) and evidently the Hinduknsh 
(Mem) range, on the river 6ailoda,®’ which can only be the 
Kiinar. I cite here the text : — 

^ sprt wgirad ii 

ff^r«r cr^oif: q-^cffirr; ii*® 

They dealt in ‘ ant-dug ’ gold (of. lA., 4, 225). There can be 
little doubt that the valley of the Kunar-Ohitral river is meant 
here.®® They seem to have been allied to the Aparltas, for the 
form Pailta is very near them. 

The MdhdVhdrata (Bhlsma P.) reads their corrupt variants 
Apardniali and Pardntdh together : 

5tia:«rtHTsr sriwiB: qntsaiw. i 

aiTtP^rT: 'TTIS^T^ Tfqr ['Tfqr]«wq®3r55i: l| 

If this be compared 'with the Vdyu text quoted above, it 
will appear that the Apardniah and Parmidh of the MaM- 
hlidrata stand for the Aparttos and &Myas of the Vdyu.^° 


®* L.S.T., IX, rt. 4, p. 3. Tahganapura was near Bacltinath 
(Garliwal), see Ibid,, IX, Pt. 4, p. 3, n. C. 

®® 0440 ; Ibid., IX, Pt. 4, p. 4. 

»« IbU., IX, Pt. J, p. 3. 

®’ Probably the origin of the classical stories of the river ‘Silas ’. 
®® Southern text. Oh. 78, versos 78-70. 

*® See below further data. 

Wilson and Hall, Vishnu PurS^a, II. 10, 

B 
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It seems certain that tliere was a community called 
Andliras in the Worth. Tlie Matsya, in 
Northern Andhraa the Opening vcrse on the ennmeration of 
the ‘nmihem, eounines,’ has Pur Andhrm 
just in the place where Aparitas are given hy the Vdyii : 
sff^r^r arrsri^: ^rcs^?r^[: i 

'pFarlrg ^r«r tTfsrtsrra^fS^qjr: ii 

The BMgamia (IX. 20, 30) includes Andhras in a list of 
northern peoples : — 

— ^Nirnayasagara ed. (1923), p. 414. 

I am not in a position to ascertain whether any tribal 
name in Al^anistan at present corresponds with Andhra. It 
may, however, he pointed out that in the north of Afghanistan,, 
about a hundred miles to the west of Balhh, there is the 
district of Andha-khui marked on the map ; and according to 
the Matsya the Pur AncViras were in the Bdlhika group.**^ 

The Aihdhras of A^olca seem to have been the northern 
Andhras, as he mentions allied and neighbouring units in pairs> 
e.g.i Yona-Kamhoja, Bhoja-Pitinika, Eathiha-Pitinika, Aihdhia- 
Palida. In the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela we 
have the Eathikas and Bhojakas fighting together (JS.I., XXf 
87). Thus we may consider the Aihdha-{Andhra-)Palida8 to 
have been neighbours. 

These uorthern Andhras were self-governing (see below), 
while the Daksinapatha Andlira, according to the evidence 
of the Asokan inscriptions and of the ASokan stupas noticed by 
the Chinese pilgrims, seems to have been under the imperial 
government. 

Fortunately we are not left merely to infer the situation 
Location of Northern Andhras and Paladas . from mere 

Andhras and_ Paladas strings Of names OT from a reference tO' 

inPnra^as ^ comprehensive term as Himavat,*® 

which included the Hindukush, the Pamirs and Tibet. The 

*1 I have aacertained since from Nazarkhan, an Af^An of 
Sarafza, ^azni, that Andhef, or Andhifl ia a moat warlike Gilzaf 
tribe in Afghanistan. 

<3 E.g., in the Bdm&ya^}a, Ki. 43. There is a distinction, 
between our Himalaya and Bimavaf. 
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Piiranas furnish data for a more definite location. There 
is a section in the Puranic geography of Bharatavarsa which 
■deals with the watershed of a system of six rivers, three of which 
how to the east, and three to the west. All these rivers had 
their sources in a lake system called Bin&u-sara^ situated in the 
region known as Bimavarm (literally, ‘the snow country ’).^® 
The three rivers flowing westwards are the SHa (spelt also 
jSita)^ CaTisu and Siiidhu : — 

^'itn ffl^reiT I (:) i 

(See Matsya, ch. 120, 40 ; Vayu, i. 47, 39 ; Bamayana, 
Bala X, 43, 11-14.) 

The countries by the side of each of these rivers are given - 
in detail {Matsya, verses 40-49 ; Brahmanda, ii. 18, 41-49).^* 
The Sindhu is rmdouhtedly the Indus. The Calcsu is the 
Oxus, the Bo-tsu of Yuan Chwang*s It should be noted that 
the Chinese pilgrim describes the Oxus region and the countries 
lying between it and the Indus (on the Indian frontier) in 
Hindu terms, which tally with Hindu geography. The Bharata- 
varga of the Puranas extended up to the southern bank 
■of the Oxus, and was larger than the present-day India in that 
direction. 

The name Calcsu (' eye ’) is a sanskritisation of the original 
name of the Oxus, vk., Alcsu, which had been understood as 
alcsu ( = Skt. aJesi, ‘ eye ’). In Sanskrit literature we come 
across its other form, Faftsw (also TanJesu), which is the origin 
■of the Mongolian Bak^u, Tibetan PaJesu, and Chinese Fo-isu 
or Po-tsu and is preserved in VaJeshan (modern Wakhan). Its 
neighbour, mentioned several times by Yuan Chwang, is spelt 
both as Mta and ^ita (‘ cold ’). There is no room for doubting 
the identity of CaJe^u with Aksu, i.e., the Oxus, supported, as 
t his is, by the alternative and real form, Vaksu. The countries 
■on the Calcsu, as named in the Puranas arc : 


■i® Varaa is, literally, a tract of country subject to its own system 
■of raintall, i.e., having a distinctive climate. The Purams, however, 
base these divisions on cultiire, that is, on individual, characteristic 
■civilisation. 

The Brahmdtida text has become more coriupt. 

L{fe, p. 19(1 ; Beal’s Si-yu-Jci, ii, 280. 
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(1) China-maTu {Yayu)^ Vira-maiu [Matsya) ; (2) Kalika*® 
(F%m), JTangana [Matsya) ; (3) Sarva-mulika«’ [Vayu), Sulika- 
[Matsya) ; (4) Tusara (Tuklia>ra)-cim-Andlu’a [Vdyu), Tusara. 
[Matsya) ; (6) Tampaka'*® (Vdyu), Barbara- Anga [Matsya) -y 

(6) Balhava [Brahmdnda), Pahnava [Vdyu), Yagrbna [Matsya) f 

(7) Parada [Matsya), Parana [Brahmdnda), Darada [Vdyu) 

(8) Saka [Vdyu, Matsya) ; KhaSa [Brahmdnda) 

IJow, aYoiding tlie qiifestioa of tbe identification of each, 
of these items, -which is outside the scope of this paper, -we are 
on firm ground in regard to Tusara, -which is a well-known, 
spoiling for Tukhara (like 3asa for KhaSa). Tukhara is 
sufficiently described by Yuan Chwang,®® who visited all parts 
of the area that was included in ancient Tukhara, i.e., the 
districts of the present Afghanistan that go by the names of 
Tokharistan and Badakhshau. The Tukhara country does 
adjoin the Ozus, and does extend to the valley of the Chitral 
river, the country of the ancient Daradas and Chinas {= $lnas), 
on the east, and marches on the west -with Balkh, which it 
once included within its limits. The Puranio description 

Tala in the Brdhmayda. 

Masa-mUlilea in. tbe BrahmS^da. 

Lamydka in tha Bmhmaifda. 

The texts of the Mataya [o, 250 A.D.) and Vdyu [c, 360 A.D.) 
are given below : — 

M. 120 s 

3i*T I 

'TRqrsj; strsBrR: i 45 

A»7and.' ed.) 

trfri?!; 3firqqf«g: I 46 

V. i. 47 : 

arq- i 

ii 

trfii^ qRqqrq. ’stg; siqjpvfl i 44 

Cf. Br., 11. 18 : 

qifqR qnaiq: \ 46 

TJefRi Siqqqiiss: 11 47 

®® Life, pp. 195-96. 
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■would place Parada (the Palada of Afoka) between Balhava. 
(Balkh) and Darada and KliaSa (Dardistan), that is to say, 
the Paradas would be located in what is now Badakhshan.®^ 
The Andhraa were next to Tukhara. They too were by the 
Oxus. In the time of ASoka there were no Tokhaiis there, 
and probably the Andhras and the Paradas were neighbours, 
the two peoples occupying the area between And-khui 
(Af^an-Turkistan) and the frontier of Chitral. It seems 
that the Paradas became insignificant in the early Gupia 
period, when the Vd^tt was written in its present form, as it 
gives their neighbours, the Daradas, in their place, contrary to 
the Matsffa, which was closed in the Kushan-Andhra period 
(c. 260 A.D.). The neighbours of the Paradas, called Ambasilias 
by Varahamihira : XYI, 22), were not the AmhasiJias 

of India proper, but the people whom Ptolemy (x'viii, 3) calls 
Ambantai and places in the Paropanisadai, to the north of the 
Pariotai (see his map in McOrindle, p. 8). Ptolemy gives the 
other Ambastai separately. 

Por our period, Manu is a good guide ; and Mann’s Code 
gives exactly the same situation as the Matey a, vi«; 

PSradas — ^Palhavas — Chinas — Kiratas — ^Daradas — KhaSaa 


(3:,44). 

This means that in the time of the Code [c. 160 B.C.) the 
Paradas and Palhavas extended up to the Chinas (§inas) and 
Daradas (Dards). Here Palhava seems to me to be a form of 
Valhava (Balkh), v changing to p, a change well kno-wn in 
Prakrit and in the area concerned. This Falhava of Manu has 


nothing to do with Partbia. 

Yuan Ohwang includes the countries by the upper Oxus 

as well as the Pamirs in Jambudvipa, just 

Eridoiico of Atoko 3 Puranas include them in Bharata- 

Rulc on the Oxus ' , . i t -u 

varsa. Wlien ASoku mentioned Jambu- 

dvipa, ho probably referred to a division greater than Bharata- 

vaisa. The then All-India, i.e., the India up to the Oxus 


*1 We should, however, note that Yuan Ch'wang’s VaradaathSna 
was probably somewbat farther south (see Si-j/u-fci, ii. 285). Yarctdci- 
sih&na would mean * the laud of the Varadas,’ the form Vorada 
being a softer development of Parada. The form is met with as 
early as in the Rdmdyana, 
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<his empire) was included in it : it was something like Asia.®* 
That Afioka ruled up to the Oxus is proved hy his siupa which 
Tuan Chwang saw in. the Antarapa, or Andarab, country : 
■“ There is one stupa built by ASoka-raja ” {Life, p. 196). 

The name Vira~maru (Maisya) was changed into China- 
mam {Vayu) owing to Chinese political 
^^^OxTif'c^Sirier reaching up to Persia in the 

first century B.O., embracing the ‘ desert 
country ’ (RuBsian Turkistan). By this mam {China or Vira) 
were meant the waste lands of Turkistan commencing above 
And-khui on the Oxus. This is also suggested by Vai§,ha- 
mihira’s record : 

Pafham-^veta-Euna (White Huns) — Chola {i.e., northern*®) 
— A.vagairia { = Apag&^a = Afghan) — Maru — China (XVIj 38). 

This maru was in Zend called mouru, which survives in 
the name Merv. The Puranic enumeration seems to run from 
west to east. Taking the tract between the Oxus and the 


Paropamisus-Hindukush, the Puranic 
with the modern names thus ; — 

names 

may he equated 

Desert 

corresponding to Maru (China) 

Kerki 

JJ 


Kalika ? 

And(h)-ldiui 

>> 


Andhras 

Balkh 

JJ 

>J 

Valhava 

Badakhshan 

n 

JJ 

PSrada 

Shighuan-Wakhau 


JJ 

Saka 

Pamirs 


JJ 

Khada 


In the time of A^oka, the districts of northern Afghan- 
istan now known as And-khui, Mazar-i-SharlE and Khulm seem 


Otherwise it would he identical with Bharatavarsa ; hut it 
eeems that a term was designedly adopted' to indicate a wider area. 
In Hindu geography Jamhudvipa is mode up of several varaas, 
including Bharatavarsa. 1 shall show in my note on the Apararhtas 
of A^oka that he employed teclmioal terms of Hindu geography. 
The wider significance of the name JamhUdvipa dotes from a time 
anterior to Aioka, and the name is to he found used in that wider 
sense in the Buddhist canon as well as in the Epics. See “ Procla- 
mation of Adoka as a Buddhist and his Jambfidvipa,” J.A., LXII. 
167-71. 

Cf. Ency. Srit. (11th ed.), XIII, 330. ■ 
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to hare been under the Andhrae, and Badakhshan under the 
Paradas. 

The correct form of the name of the country is Parada- 
Varacla {Varada), and of that of the people^ 

Parada, as Valhava would be the place 
name, and Valhaveya and (Vallilka) the name of the people. 
The present-day Bdmdzai, a Durrani tribe, allied to the 
Yusup&al, seems to be their representative. 

There has been a misreading and misappreciation of a 
The S' V ' Bock Series XIII. In connection. 

of Atoka with these self-governing communities, 
the emperor, after noting the success of 
his measures in the kingdoms of his foreign neighbours, outside 
his empire, records his success with regard to certain communi- 
ties, ‘ here ’, i.e., within his empire. To take the translation, 
of Hultzsch : — 

“ And thi.s (dhaihma-vijaya, i.e., ‘ conquest by morality ’) bass 
been won repeatedly by DevanSinpriya both (here) and among all 
his borderers, even as far as . . . .where the Y6na king named Antiyoga. 


“ Likewise here in the king’s territory among the YOnas and. 
Kambojas, , . 

‘ In the Ung’s territory ’ is a translation of rdja-visayamM 
(Girnar). [The second member of the phrase had been mis- 
read by Biihler as visuvaji (Kalsi). I have compared the 
letters of the edition, and satisfied myself that Hultzsch ’s. 
reading is correct. What Biihler read as ji is really si ; and it 
has to be read along with viiava as visavasi ( = Skt. visaye)^ 
corresponding with the Girnar visayamM.] 

But the grouping of the two words Mdd and Zdja-liusaBUsi) 
is wrong. It should be JiidaldjavUavasi 
that is to say, it is ‘ Mdd-’, or ‘hida-’ [= ihal, a-raja-visaye- 
{i.e., ‘ here, in the non-monarchical tract ’). The Girnar version, 
has also hidd, not hida (see plate, p. 26).®® At Kalsl we hav& 
both the forms, hida and hida, but Girnar has only Mda (for 
Skt. iha). It is thus clear that Mdaraja {hida a-raja, hidd 


®* Insoi'iptions of Asolca, 1926, p. 48. 

®® The point has been missed by Hultzsch owing to the vowet 
Sign not being prominent. 
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ardja) is engraved. This sort of sandhi is well known in Anoka’s 
inscriptions {of. Hultzsch, pp. Iviii, Ixxiii).®* 

[In the term a-raja tAsaya, ‘dsaya probably has a technical 
meaning. It was a part of the empire, a province or a governor- 
ship, an administrative nnit, like the visaya of Antaravedl of 
the Guptas. There was probably a province of these republics, 
a separate imperial administrative unit, a protectorate pro- 
vince, like the Central Indian Agency of our day.] 

II. Apardmta, not Apardmta, and Asolcd’s Apardmtas 
There is misapprehension with regard to another word. 
In Eock Series V, the text has been taken as apardmtd, and as 
meaning ‘ western neighbours taking the word as made up 
of apara -f arkta. It might also be analysed as a-para -f- aAita, 
4.0,, the ‘home’ or ‘inside’ neighbours; or possibly as avara 
+ arhta, the ‘ inferior ’ neighbours. But these interpretations 
must be given up as inadmissible, for the reading is Apardmtd 
(at Girnar, Apardtd ; at Dhauli, Apdlamid), i.e., ‘ the peoples 
belonging to Aparanta.” The Apalamia of Ealsl is therefore 
to be taken as used just like the ApardntdJi of the Pmainas. 
Aparanta is a term used by Hindu geographers : it means the 
division of India called ‘ Western India ’. This Western India 
is thus described about 250 A.D, {Matsya Purdna, 113, 49-51) : 

witartV.- i 

?rsrf II 

[50]'® % =^15% ^ I 

*n^=5Sr: ?t-iTT|qT: II 

#RT|I 3TI5TW iltt: I 

Cf. Brahman^, ii, xvi, p. 37 (Vehk. ed., verses 61-62), 
X X X X X X X smmR;®'' i 

Hultzsch translates as “ western borderers,” Inacriptians of 
Aaoka, 1925, p. 10, I had previously suggested this rendering 
{Hindu Polity, 1924, i. 43} ; but this is not maintainable, as we shall 
presently see. 

efit, corrected from the Tayu, text. 

^if, corrected from the Vdyu text. 

®* in the printed text is an obvious misreading. 
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|4yr x i 

ii 60 n 

fTSfl ^1^ %r 1 

q =5r(5^ ^ %sfRn;-JT4^r ii 61 ii 
?rf-^=?.®r: ?r-5Rif ^rr: h? i 

g?:isr«r arRm^ifl: ii 62 ii 

3i7!n?ctr«^ 

Gf. Vayu, 46, 128-131. 

afiRmrMiKRT 1 

^sBm: ^I55^^T irfr: ^ II 

g^jrr«r ^(mreirTl: i 
?r«rr f^cflrarlra ^ t(to: ii 
^rr%^j?i?rr^? ^ iT 

?rf(i|3iT; ^Tfoi i 

?if7<t?frsr [ “ aTTOai«f]®^ 

The extra line in the Vdyu gives a definite datum in 
(miscopied as ^^WI^T:), i.e., from Surparaka, the 
modern SoparS, v^hich is described as the capital of Aparanta 
in HJ,, XI. The name probably owed its origin to Surparaka 
having been the port for sailing to Assyria 0ura}. ^?E0Rr: 
are the modern Kacchis, the Gujarati-speaking people living in 
Catch (Kacch) SamdJieydh I have subdivided as sa-MdJieydh, 

‘ with the people of the Mahi valley ’. Sarasvala refers to the 
river Sarasvatl, still bearing its old name. It is to the west 
of the Mahi. Of. Varahamihira : 

aTH^ig^-355Bi:-#ro^^T'?i:-55i^-|5ra5BT: i 

1 (31) 

According to the above text, Aparanta, lit., ‘ the western 
end, ’ extended from Xasik to the Ean of Kacch, including the 
area now called Thar Parkar on the northern edge of the Pan. 
It is for the most part ideritical with the Gujarat country, with 

AnandS^rama text : 

is a misreading for the efTlffn of the Matsya. 
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probably a later extension beyond the TaptI river {Tdpalcaih 
■saha).^^ 

Now, who were Asoka’s Apardmtd ? The inscriptions 
are not very helpful here ; in fact they are positively confusing, • 
as will bo seen from the extracts quoted below : — 

Girnar — ToM-Kdmboja-Gamdhdrdnaiii (1) BisfiJca (incorrect 
for Bdsti1ca)-F{e)tenikdnam ye vd pi amne Jpardld (2). 

MSusehra — ^Practically the same as above, except that it 
reads BatMka-Piiinikana. 

Kalsl — Tona-KambojorGamdMldnaih e vd pi amne Apa~ 
lamia. 

Shahbazgarhl — lonorEaihboyarGamdharanam Bathikanam 
Pitimxkanam ye va pi Aparamid. 

Dhaull — Ycma-Kamboeha-Ganidhalem Lathika-Pitenihesu e 
vd pi amne Apalamid. 

It will be noticed that Girnar, Mansehra and Dhauli 
would describe at least the second group (Eaatrika-Pitinika) 
as Aparautas, and would seem to indicate that there were 
■other Iparantas among whom ASoka carried on his propa- 
ganda of positivism. Shahbazgayhl, on the other hand, would 
indicate both groups as non-Aparanta, while Kalsl Imows only 
the first group, and will make them Aparaihtas ! The first 
group, wo know from the Bdmdyana downwards, to be 
udieydh (Northerners), and never Westerners. We have to 
regard Kalsi as defective, in omitting by mistake the mention 
■of Rdsfrika-Pitinikanam. Similarly the Shahbazgaphl text 
is to be considered defective as omitting by mistake afie (other) 
before Aparamta. The mistake at Shahbazgarhl shows that 
in Gandhara (Province) the engraver or writer on the rock did 
not know that Eathikas and Pitinikas were Apart intas or that 
they were neighbours, for he makes them separate and does 
not group them. The mistake also shows that Yona- 
.Karnboja-Gandhara, which the writer knew well, were not 


Jayamaugola, commentator of the Vatsyayana Kamaautra, 
similarly describes Aparanta as bordering on the Western Sea 

and (next to it) Lata, ‘ which lies to 
the west of Western Mdlava,’ •(.«., the TJjjayani country 
55131 ^ 51 :). 
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Aparamtas. The •writer at Kalsi, -who does not use the form 
Zparamta but has Apalamta, missed or omitted the real 
Aparantas and employed the nou-technical apalamid, and 
writing as he was in the upper Siwalihs, he might correctly 
call the Peshawarls and Kabulis ‘ the Westerners The true 
text is at Girnar, Mansehra and Pauli, according to which, read 
in the light of Shahbazgafhl, the peoples to whom Apardmia 
applied were the Bathika {Itastriha)-Pitini1caa (Petenilcas), 

Having Pitinikas as one of the Iparahta adminislratiwe 
units, we can safely infer that the next neighbours, the 
Bhojas {Bhoja-Pitiniha, Eoek X.III), were included in the 
* other Aparahtas • . We have thus three communities who 
were Aparantas : 

Bhojas 

Pitinikas 

The Eastrikas were the connecting link between the two, 
and must have been in a position from which they could link 
the Pitinikas and the Bhojas with themselves. Thus, if we 
can fix the localities of the other two, we can guess the position 
of the Pitinikas almost to a certainty. 

For a period of less than a hundred years after ASoka, we 
have the evidence of Kharavela {JS.I., XX. 79) that “ all the 
Ra^hikas and Bhojakas ” fought against him together. This 
shows that there was more than one Eathika republican chief 
and probably more than one Bhojaka republican chief, and 
that the two were distinct, though closely allied. They were 
probably, therefore, close neighbours ; Bhoja-Eastrika-Pitinika 
made really one group. 

According to a passage of the MahabMrata one had to 
cross the Chambal to reach the Bhoja 
State and hTava-Eastras or Nine Bastras.®* 
States According to another passage, the Bhojas 

were between Kaiusa and Sindh (Sindhu- 
Pulindakas),®* The Bhojas were allied to Kyisna’s kinsmen, the 
Andhaka-Vpsnis, and migrated with them to Western India 
from Surasena. They must have settled near them, that is near 

** Stibha-Parvan, Oh. 81 (1-7). 

Bhisma-Parvan, cited by Wilson and Hall ; F.P., ii, 168 
(Ch. IX, 88-40). 
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Xathiawa:!’. Tlie position suggested by the Mahaiharata’^^ 
is below Sindh and to the west of the Malavas, with whom 
are associated the Karusas Maisya, 113. 62). 

By crossing the Ohambal one came into the Malaya country. 
The locality thus suggested is between Sindh and Malava. 
The limit of the Malavas in Western India was Mount Abu, 
Arbuda {Arbuda-Malavah], i.e^ the Aravali range. Leaving 
the Bhojas here, let us see if we can be more definite about 
the Eastrifeas or Lathikas. 

Our best guide here is Ptolemy. He places Larike between 
the mouth of the Mahi river and the peninsula of Kathiaway 
<McCrindle, p. 38) and extends its dominions from the mouth 
of the Harmada (Barygaza) to the east of Indo-Skythia or 
Sindh (McOrindle, p. 162). Ptolemy’s PouUndai, whom Yule 
places to the hTE. of the Ean of Kacch (McOrindle, p. 167), 
are the Sindhu-Pidindas of the Sanskrit texts. Ldrika is an 
exact rendering of Eastrika in its Prakrit form. 

We have thus on the authority of Ptolemy (c. 160 A.D.) 
Larike extending from Bharoaeh to the Gulf of Kacch, i.e., 
the modern Gujarat (west of Western Malwa). Larike seems 
to have extended up to the river Sarasvai! — ^noted by Varaha- 
mihira as the limit of Western India (^TSI 
^^:) — which rises from the Aravali hills and falls into the 
Gulf of Kacch. Ptolemy’s limits of Larike coincide with those 
of Lata-desa of Sanskrit writers {Apara-Malava-pascimena 
Xdtordeia). The names Lathi, a State in Kathiawar, and 
EathI, a caste name among Marwarl (Malav-war) Vaifiyas 
preserve the ancient Eathika. 

The Pitinikas, for the reasons indicated above, should have 
lived somewhere between the lower courses of the Mahl and 
Barasvati rivers. How, about 40 miles to the south-by-east of 
Ahmadabad lies the modern town of Petlad, in what is now 
part of the Baroda State. The old name of this place was 
Petila (see A.jS.E.W.C,, 1920, pp. 47, 60). Pettla = Petina. I 
think there can be little doubt that in this name we have a 
survival of the ancient Pitinika, Petinika, Petenika (omitting 
the suffix), and that it suits the location otherwise suggested.®® 

85 Por a Peltay-i from GujarSt in the seventh century see Moraes, 
J^adambakula, p. 05. 
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The Ehojas, who, according to the MaMiMrata, Bhlsma-P. 
list, should have resided below the Ban of Kacch, must have 
occupied Kacch. The Bastrikas, in the middle, extended up 
to the frontiers of the Pitinikas and the Bhojas. The 
Bliojalcas, a caste, are to-day mostly found in Cutch and 
Kathiawar.®® 

The Maha-Bastras were, according to the Puranas, in the 
Daksinapatha (Fdyw). They were thus 
^oXi^apathtt” Iparahta people. The Eastrikas 

should not, therefore, bo identified with 
them. It is probable that some of the Eathikas and Bhojas 
moved down to the. other side of the Satpura hills, and settled 
there. But their chief home, especially in Afioka’s time, was 
to the north of the Karmada, in Gujarat proper, from 
Kathiawar to Kacch. 

In the time of the Periplus (c. 80 A.D.) the very area called 
and 'Abiria' ‘ Larikd > was called ' Abiria >. 

It seems that the Abhiras of Gujarat were 
the Eastrikas of Aiioka and the TSdavas of the MaJia- 
bharata. Again and again in that area we find republicans. 
In the time of the MalidbMrata there are Andhaka- 
Vysnis and Bhojas (Yadavas) ; in the time of Afoka 
we have the Eastrikas and Bhojas ; in the time of Kharavela 
we have the Eathikas and Bhojakas j in the time of Samudra 
Gupta we have the Abhiras, while a contemporary Puranie 

®® Enthoven, in his Tribes and Castes of Bombay (I, 220) writes : 
■“ Bhojaks, also known as Magas, are found in considerable numbers 
in Kathiawar and Outch. They were originally ShrimSli BrShmans 
who adopted the Jain faith for a living.” 

Hai Bahadur Hiralal, in a letter to me, notes their absence in 
the Central India .States. In Biljputana their number in 1931 was 
.2,754. In 1901 they were all returned from Mewfii-, which is not far 
from Chitcli. These facts point to Cutch being their original home. 

I have ascertained at Konch, near TekSi'i in the Gayd district, 
that Sakaldvipi Brahma^fs are also called Bhojakas. In the Dooba- 
rapark inscription of Jivita Gupta II, Bhojakas appear as priests 
of the sun-god. The SSkal-dvipa, or Sskadvipa, from which they 
•came to Bihar was evidently Indo-Soytliia, which comprised Cutch 
.and .Sindh. In the time of A4oka the Bhojakas, who survived till 
Kharavela’s time as a political community, must be regarded as 
connected with the ancient Bhojas. 
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text designates the Saurastras and Jlvantyas — ‘ Ihhiras 
in the time of Kumara Gupta I and Skanda Gupta we have the 
Pusyamitras there. These were all one and the same or allied, 
people, with different names at different times. 

The treatment of these two in Afioka’s inscriptions shows 
that to some extent the Bhojas were 
identical with the Rastrikas, for in Rock 
P. V and Rock P. XIII they interchange like the Slabhakas 
and Gandharas. It seems that the Bhojas were amongst 
the Bastrikas, as the Nabhas were amongst the Gandharas. 


Bnsjirlka- .Bhojas 


III. Ahoka's Republicans 

Paradas and (Horthern) Andhras arc not in the list of 
SamgJias (republics) of the AHJia-^astra. But they are included 
in ASoka’s a-raja visaya list which has the Kambojas which is 
common to both. 

The Sohraitras, who had been a republic {sarngha) at the 
time of Kautilya’s Artha-^dstra, soon ceased to be so in the very 
time of Chandragupta, who had a governor in Sura?tra 
(modern Sora^h). Their political status was changed. Hence 
we do not find them in ASoka’s republican list. Kambhoja, 
which had been a republic in early Maurya times, was still so 
in ASoka’s time, but the K^atriya-Sreni ceased to be so. The 
enumeration in the is followed in essence by Afioka 

the Arika~^dstra’s list being : 

‘ Kdihbhoja — Sur&^tra — Ksafriya — i^re^i and others ’ 

{Kautilya, Bk. X.) 

The Kambhoja of Kautilya probably included the Tavanas 
and the Habhas, and his Surastra probably included the 
Rastrikas. 

The second list of Kautilya is : — 

(а) Licchavika — Vrijika — ^Mallaka (Eastern India), 

(б) Madraka — Kukura — Kuru — Panchala and others 

(Eastern Panjab to Madhyadega) who lost their politi- 
cal status by the time of ASoka , though the Madrakas 
reappear in the succeeding centuries and continue up 
to 360 A.D. (i.e., the time of Samudra Gupta) as 
republican. 


BMgavaia (c/. Vishrai) in Pargiter’s PT., p. 64 j J.B.O.R.S., 
XIX, 149-150. 
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The republics -with political po-wcrs and full autoncmy in 
the time of ASoka are a limited list (Eock P. XIII) : (i) the 
Tavanas, the Kambojas, the Xabhas and Xabha-Paintis, the 
Ehojas and the Eastrika-Pitinikas, and (ii) the Andhras (on 
the Oxus), with the Parades. 

(The latter are found under a king, Pamdan shah, in 
293-294 A.D. {Paihuli InsmpUon, pp. 117-119, Berlin, 1924). 

Anoka’s line of demarcation is Meru (Hindukush) with 
division ^^isadha (Paropa-Eisad). Those to the 
south of the Meru-Eisadha frontier are 
the above (i), and those to the north of them, in Himavarsa 
(Iinaus), are the (ii).“® The territory commencing from the 
Bindukush is counted by Afioka in his India, which, was some- 
thing like Bharatavarsa. The Greek writers have preserved 
the tradition that some reckoned India from the Hindukush, 
and some from the Indus or the Kophen. The latter was what 
the Puranas call Kumaridvlpa. Anoka’s Oxus Province was in 
his Jambudvlpa, which had been a well-established term before 
his time, as the Pali canon shows. The Oxus Province we 
find included by the Puranas in Bharatavarsa and Jambddvipa 
— on the other side of the Jamba river. It seems that the 
Jambu river"® and Meru (Hindukush) constituted the limits of 
Maurya India, otherwise Asoka would have started his 
ardja-visaya enumeration with the Andhra-Paladas. Up to 
the Hindukush we find an acutal Hindu population : 6aSi-gupta 
was a ruler there in the time of Alexander. ASoka’s dividing 
line has a geographical meaning, which is explained by the 
Greek authors writing on the limits of India, and the Hindu 
divisions of Bharatavarsa and Himavarsa. 

Kaihboja (Girnar, Kgilsi and Mausehra, V and XIII), with 
its variants, Kaihboya (Shahbazgarhl, V, XIII) and Kamhoca 


** It is definitely clear that the Hindus named the two ranges, 
and it was their nomenclature which the Greeks found in use. In 
the PurS^Diic geography Meru and Nisadha are adjoining, and between 
them the Jambfi river flows (Vdyu). Their Jambu-tree was probably 
the blue plum, which is associated in India with TurkistSn {‘iilu 
BoKhdra,' ‘the round fruit from Bokhara’) and which in shape 
.appears like the jamun fruit of India proper. 

*® Probably PanjsMr. Sec “ Jambiidvipa of A4oka,” I.A., LXII. 
188-09. 
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(Dhauli, V), is the Karabhoja o£ the Aii1ia-^astra‘‘'(Bk. XI, 
c. 135). The regular form, however, in Sanskrit literature, 
from Yaska and the Samayana down to mediaeval inscriptions, 
is Kamboja (country) and Kamboja (people).’® The form 
Kamboya suggests that in Anoka’s time the name was pro- 
nounced thus in the country itself. From this, ‘Kamboh,' 
the name of a numerous Hindu caste found in the Panjab, 
is derived. Their tradition is that they came from Gajni (i.e., 
^azni), ‘near Kambay 

Kabul seems to be connected with the ancient Kamboja.. 
The capital of the latter, according to the Buddhist siib’as, 
was Dvaraka.’® 

The Kambojas were between the Yavanas (Yonas of 
Afioka) and the Gandharas. These Yavanas were pre-Alexander 
Yavanas, who are noted in the same position in the Sdmayana 
{KisTcindha, 43, 11 — Kamboja-yavanani caiva) and in the Pali 
canon (^Tona-Eambojesu).''*^ These Yavana-Kariibojas of the 
Pali texts had no Brahmanas according to the Pali canon 
and ASoka (BockP. XIII) : they had only free men and slaves, 
which is an accurate description of a Greek community. The 
PSpli form, Yona-Kaihboja, here evidently refers to the Yonas 
who were in the Kaihboja country and had become a part of 
it and were regarded more as Kambojas than Yonas. In 
1919 I had pointed out’® that these were pre- Alexander 
Yavanas, the Yavanas of Panini and Mann, for Mann treats 
them as a Hindu tribe ; and I identified them with the com- 
munity at Kysa, below the Hindukush (Meru), with their 
president Akoubi (A-Kaubhi). The latter of&cial presided over 
the people who dwelt between the Hindukush and the Kubha 


’® Cf. Wilson and Hall, Vishnu Purana, references in Index. 

”■ Bose, Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North- 
Western Prontier Province, ii, 442 f£. 

’® Ibid., p. 444. 

’® Khys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 2,3-28. 

Majjhima, ii, 149 (pointed out by Mr. C. D. Ohatterji). 
These Yonas-Kathbojas had only two var^as (castes), vis,, drya (free 
men) and ddsa (slaves) ; and one could change to the other. 

’® While delivering my Tayore law Lectures before the Calcutta 
University. See Tagore Deefures, 1919, p. 83 ; see pp, 124-25 above. 
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(Kabul) liver, i.e., to the north of that river. They claimed. 
Idnsliip with Alexander’s Greeks, which was acknowledged, 
Patanjali notes their janapada : Naikyo ndma janapadah 
(M., IV. 1. 4 on P., 4. 1. 170). 

Prom Arrian we get some light on the identification of 
Yona-Kamboja-Gaindharas of ASoka. In 
oSthiSsoE Afoktt edicts these are grouped together, whicii 
means, they were all neighbours situated in 
this order. The enumeration is scientific, being in geographical 
sequence, from west to east, which is confirmed by Arrian (I) 


“ The regions heyond the river Indus on the west are inhabited, 
up to the river KOphen, by two Indian tribes, the Astakenoi and the 
Assakenoi, who are nob men of great stature like the Indians on 
the other aide of the Indus, nor so brave, nor yet so swarthy as most 
Indians. .. .The Nysaioi, however, are not an Indian race, but des- 
cendants of those who came into India with Dionysos. . . .The district 
in which he planted this colony he named Nysaia ( = the Naiiya 
janapada at PaUinjali). . . .and the city itself Nysa. But the mountain 
close by the city, and on tlje lower slopes of which it is built, is 
designated Moros (Meru). . . .In the dominions of the Assakenoi there 
is a great city called Masaaka, the seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whole realm. And thoi’e is another city, Peukelaltis 
(Puskalavati), which Is also of great size and not far from the Indus. 
These settlements lie on the other side of the river Indus, and extend 
in a western direction as far as the KOphen.” 


Arrian, in the above passage, indicates that Puskalavati 
was easternmost in this enumeration, and his Assakenoi, or 
tbe Asvakas, were on the Kabul river and between the Nysa 
Tavanas and Puskalavati. Puskalavati was in Ganipiara. 
ASoka’s Karhbojas were between the Yavanas and Gandhara. 
The • Kambojas of Asoka and of the Sanskrit and Pali texts 
thus occupy exactly the same position as Arrian’s Assakenoi 
(ASvakas). We thus get another name for the Kaiiiboias, i.e., 
ASvakas. The Kambojas were famous for tbeir horses, and 
as cavalry-men (aiva-yuddha-kuialdh) ASvaMs, ‘horsemen,’ 
was the term popularly applied to them. 

Arrian, starting his enumeration frem the Indus west- 
wards, mentions the Astakenoi first, Avhich 
Nabhaka means that they were in Gandhara. The 

Astakas are the well-known AsiaTta-rdjya, ' the Confederacy 


MuhSbliaraia, Santi-P., 106. 6 (Kumbakonam ed.). 
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•of Eight They are now represented by Hashtnagar, the 
■ Bight Cities ’ tract on the lower Swat in the neighbonrhood 
of Puskalavati (Charsadda). The Gandhara of Afioka was 
divided into two parts, (1) on the eastern side of the Indus, 
with Taksa^ila as capital, which was an Imperial 
Province, and (2) the Bajaur and Swat region under autonom- 
ous (city) states, with Puskalavati as the biggest town amongst 
them. They formed a league of eight city-states. Eow, in 
Eock P. V. we have the Gamdharas, and in Book P. XIII we 
have in their place (in the araja-visaya group) the Xabhaka- 
Xabha-pamtis { = $ankii). Here the section of Gandhara 
which was not under direct imperial rule was distinguished 
by these two names. Precisely in this region (Bajaur-Swat} 
we have now the Xahaka community and the Hahakl Pass. 
Xahaka is the exact equivalent of Habhaka. I have already 
given other reasons’® for placing the Xabhaka and the Xabha 
pafbkii, or ‘Xilbha lines,’ in Gandhara, on the authority of 
the grammatical literature, where they appear as NdblidTca 
and Urn.a Ndbha. As Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham points out, 
the name survives in in Swat, identified by Sir Aurel 
Stein with Aornos.’* Fankti is a synonym of irmi, ‘line,’ 
which is often used to denote a league of republicans. The 
ITabhakas and hTabha-paihtis had their confederacy of eight 
•city-states. If we take the second member as Ndbha Pamti 
.(as we already have the Xabhakas), the Pamti would be ‘ the 
Pamtis ' in league with the Eabhas, and would be identical 
with the Paktyes or people of the Paktyika or Paktyike country 
named by Herodotus.®® The hfabhas occupied the country 
just to the south of the gold-trading Hardistanis. 

Xabhaka and Xabhaka occur as designations of Eishis 
in the Nig Veda. Nabha-nedistha Manava is well known as 
•one who was left out in partition by his father, Manu. Ndbha- 
nedi?tha, ‘nearest in descent,’ has retained that meaning in 

7’ Pf. C.II.I., p. 355, n. 

’8 P. 123 above. 

“ Compare the modern name, TJ^a (Pashtu, Unra) of the 
lofty ridge in eastern SwSt identified by Sir Aurel Stein with the 
Aornoa of Alexander’s campaign (A.S.I. Mem., 42, pp. 89, 00”. — 
■C. E. .4. W. O., Jt.-Editor, I. A., L,XII. 132. 

8® See Cary’s trans., iii. 102 ; iv. 44. 
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the Avesta (Feditc Indesc, i. 442). The NilWias appear lo have 
been a Vedic community. 

The Nabhas are now the Pathans of the Swat valley. 
‘ Gity-states ’ (grdma-rastrdni) were a tradition preserved and 
remembered down to the time of Varahamihira : 

Traigai’tta-Pmrava-AmbaStha-Pdrata-VatadJidna- Yavdhfyali , 
Sdrasvata-Arjundyana-Matsydrdha-gi'dmardstrdni. 

— Brihat-S., XYI, 22. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Republics in Sunga Times arid Later 

In the fiohga period we have some of the old republics 
that survived the Mauryan policy. These, as observed above, 
were mostly powerful leagues. There were, however, some 
individual republican states also in the fiuhga period. Most 
of these, now known from their coins, appear to be new states. 
The majority of the older states do not come on the stage 
again ; and the necessary conclusion is that they were obli- 
terated during the Maurya imperialism. Their next destroyer 
was the foreign rule of the Indo-Grecks and the Northern 
Satraps. The presence of these barbarians leads to a new 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu republics, namely, 
migration of the stronger republics to Eajputana. 

The Yaudheyas were one of the older class. They not 
Yattibeyaa survive the Mauryan empire and the 

Sunga empire^ hut also the Satraps and 
the KushSlns. There is evidence of their long life both in the 
coins struck by them and the inscriptions making adverse 
references to them. The. atmosphere of the Second Century 
A.G, is full of their military glory. Budrad5,man in the 
second century A.C. describes them as “ rendered proud, as 
they were, by having manifested their tide of heroes among all 
Kshatriyas ” and “ who oannot be subjugated.”^ 

They appear in the inscription of Samudra Gupta® amongst 
the group-setting limit to the Imperial Gupta Province (fourth 
century A.O,). There is a unique inscription of theirs in an 
■ornate script discovered in the State of Bharatpni* mentioning 

^ For their coins and mint at Bohtak in the Sunga period, see 
.J.S.O.R.S., 1936, Vol. XXII, SO. 

® 'qTVfRiq;— Ep. Ind., VIII, 

p, 44. ^ 

a Meet, Gupta InsoHpHons, p. 8 ; 

. . . . 

* Meet, Ibid,, p. 251, he bore the title of MahdrSja, Maha- 
Sendpaii. 
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■the elected president (‘ who has been made the leader,’ Fleet 
of the Taudheya-gana. This is taken to belong to the Gupta 
period. 

Their coins which extend from the Suhga period to the 
fourth century of the Christian era, are found in the Eastern 
Punjab and all over the country between the Sutlej and 
Jumna rivers. Two large finds have been discovered at 
Sonpat between Delhi and Karnal.* 

It seems that before the second century A.O. they had 
already moved towards Western Eajputana as it is there that 
BudradSman encountered them, his own dominions including 
Mam. Evidently the Taudlieya territory was very large.® 
They seem to have left their original seat in early Kushan 
times. 

On one type of their coins (Sunga period) they stamp 
the figure of a moving elephant and that of a bull. And the 
eoin is struck in the name of the Yaudheyas ‘ Taudheydnam ’, 

‘ Of the Yaudheyas ’. On the second type they give the 
representation of the God Kiittikeya,® the presiding deity of 
Heroism and War, and name him on the coin. In fact the coin 
.itself is significantly dedicated to the Deity of Heroism. In 
other words, the figure is their La Libert^. The third type is 
purely constitutional. It is struck in the name of the Yaudheya- 
gana or Yaudheya Parliament [or Eepublic] {Tandheya-Oanasya 
Jaya\ ‘ Victory of the Yaudheya Gana ’). The figure on it is a 
warrior with a spear in the pose of dignified ‘ tn-bliaifiga ’ — 
representing the type of their citizen-soldier. Some coins bear 
dvi ’ (two) and some ‘ tri ’ (three).’ These probably refer to 
their three sections, like Patafljali’s trika Salafdcayanas.® 


® I V. Smith, Cat of Coins in the 

.Indian Mtiseum, Vol. I, 165, 181. 

® The Mahabharaia divides their territory in Bahudhanyaka and 
.Mani-bhumi ; Eohitakn (Bohtak) was the capital of the former, which 
-was dear to Karttikeya, J.B.O.R.S,, XXII, 60. 

’ Cunningham, C.A.I., pp. 75-79 ; Canningham, Vol. 

^IV, pp. 141-42 ; J. B. 0. R. S., XXII. 59 on Bohtak finds. 

® Fatafijali on Panini, V. 1. 68. 
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Their end 


The inscription of the Yaudheyas proves that they had an 
Yaudheya oonatitn- elected President. The order is issned by 
tion from monumental iiim describing himself as the ‘ President 
made by the Gai^a of the Yaudheyas’.® It is 
not clear -whether the records found in the district of Hoshyarpur 
are impressions of official seals or coins. In any case, the coin 
and the seal -would bear the same lakshapas — the lakshanas of 
the Sarngha. The constitutional significance of the records is 
of great value. They are in the name of the Yaudheyas and 
their cabinet or executive committee. The latter are called 
‘ mantradhima ’ — ‘ those vested -with the policy of state ; ' 
{‘Yodheyanam jaya Mantradharanam).^'' 

The Yaudheyas are lost to history some time before the 
seventh century. For Varahamihira gives 
the traditional geography and has no 
li-ving fact before him -when he places them -with the Gandharas. 
The Johiya Bajputs -who are found on the banks of the Sutlej 
along the Bahawalpur Frontier have been identified as modem 
representatives of the ancient Yaudheyas.^’- This identifica- 
tion appears to be sound both on plfilological and territorial 
grounds. 

The Madras who originally had their capital at Sakala 
(Sialkot) and who gave their name to 
the country around Sskala, also migrated 
downwards and became a neighbour of the Yaudheyas. They 
too are mentioned by Samudra Gupta. Their further history 
is lost and they disappear like their friends. The Madras 
seem to have been too conservative to take to the new system 
of issuing signed coins. They adhered to the old pimch- 
marked : they have not left a single specimen of inscrihed coins. 


Madras 


® Bijayagadh stone inscr. (O. Fleet, G.T,, p. 262) I 

?TfT^3i-;Tfr^q%: 5 =E|TT%Ffi 

^ 

“ Success ( Of Mah&raja, maha-senfi.pati . . .who has heen made 

President (leader) by the Yaudheya Parliament 

(He) after -wishing health to the Brahmin head-man and to the 
Settlement writes : " There is. ... ” 

Proceedings A.S,B,, 1884, pp. 188-40. 

Cvauaingham, A.8.B., Vol. XIV, p. 140. 
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The Malavas and the Kshndrakas re-appear in the Sniiga 
^ times. Patafijaii knows them and men- 

Kshudrakas tions some victory of the Kshndrakas 

which they by themselves, alone, had 
-won.^® But in subsequent centuries they are no longer trace- 
able. ThSy were probably fully amalgamated with the 
Malavas during their migration from the Punjab to eastern 
Bajputana. The Malavas were in their new homes about 
160-100 B.O., as evidenced by the earliest typo of their coins 
found at Karko^a Bagar (Jaipur State).i® This was just the 
time of the inroad of the Parthian 6aka8.^““ The Malavas seem 
to have migrated via Bhatinda (Patiala State) where they have 
left traces of their name (in ‘Malawai ’ dialect extending from 
Perozepore to Bhatinda, L.S.I., IX. i, p. 709). Before 68 B.O. 
the Malavas are found besieging the Uttamabhadras to the west 
of Ajmer which was relieved by the forces of Nahapana.^ 

In 68 B.O.“ Nahapana is defeated and killed by Gautami- 
putra who re-stmck Nahapana’s coins, and the Qa'(f,a of the 
Malavas counted the beginning of Kyita from that date.^® 
Their Gana adopted the date to measure future time (Kaia- 
jfLanayai*). The era was ‘made authoritative by their use 
The authority of that Era of Prowess {yikrama) still reigns : 
we use it to this day. The Malavas subsequently covered the 
whole of the vast area to the south of Kagar, which perma- 
nently bears their name. They are mentioned in the list of 
■Samudra Gupta’s subordinates along with other republicans, 


Not as a member oi the League, Patafijali on Pacini, V. 3. 32 : 

V. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Vol. I, p. 161. 

Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. XIV, p. 150. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 44 ; Jayaswal, Historical 
Position of Kalld, etc., I.A., 1917, pp. 151—52 j on the date of Naha- 
pana and Gautainipufcra, J,B,O.RJ3., I. 102. 

^ See references to Krita in Gupta Inscriptions having dates in 
Malava years. 

Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 154, 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 320. lTl55q-U®II?ITrt 
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the Yaudbeyas, the Madras, the Arjunayanas, etc. In the 
Gupta ijeriod they reliire into the Unknown. Their era was 
used by groat sovereigns of Malava from the fourth to the sixth 
centaries. This would not have been done if the Malava-gana. 
had been still subsisting, for that would have denoted sub- 
ordination of the sovereigns using the era. They certainly 
did not exist in the time of Varahamihira (who drawing on 
older materials) places them near the Himalayas. Varaha- 
mihira himself was living in Malava, and to use so antiquated 
a datum shows that the real Malavas had for some centuriea 
ceased to exist. The Vishnu Furana'-^ gives their later habita- 
tion (Mewar-Jaipur) and gives it correctly. 

The coins of the Malavas^® bear legends in Brahmiv 
Mdlavdnam Jaycv (‘Victory of the Malavas’) or, ‘ Mcdavd- 
Jaya ’ (‘the Malava Victory’), ^Mdlavahi},a Jaya’ (‘ Victory of 
the Malavas in Prakrita), and ‘ Malamgamsya ’ (Of the 
'Malava-gana ) . 

The story of the name still survives in the close commu- 
nity of the Brahmins called ‘ Mdlavi ’ — now Sanskritised as 
Mdlaviya — a fair and handsome people with marked intel- 
lectuality and sharpness of business intelUgonce. They dO' 
not marry outside their own community. They had a colony 
as far removed as the vicinity of Allahabad and are now 
found in towns near about. 

In the later Malava area the Sibis also appear. The 
Sibis associates of the Malavas in 

the time of Alexander as a very rude 
people, or at least, wearing, very rude dress in war, on the 
authority of the Greek writers. They seem to have migrated 
with the Malavas into Eajputana where at ifagarl near Ohitor 
their coins are found. They ax? struck in the name of ‘ the 
Country (or Hation) of the Sibis of Madhyamika ’ (‘ Majhimi- 
Tcaya Sibi Janapadasa ’)!®® Ho record of theirs of a period 
subsequent to the first century B.O, has yet been dis- 
covered. 


Vis1iy,u Pwray^a, W. & H., H. 133. 

C.O.I.M., pp. 170-74. 

Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. XIV, p. 146. Madhyamika (known 
to Patafijali) was their Capital. 
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Tlie Arjimayanas as a people do not appear in Panini®’- 
■ T • - or Patafliali, nor in the Mahalfharata.^ 

But they are added to the Eajanya group of 
the ffanapi^tlia, palpably later as they come towards the end. 
The addition cannot be later than the time of Patanjali, for in 
100 B.C. they are in Eajputana, away from the Eajanyas. There 
they llgure with the Yaudheyas and others down to the time of 
Samudra Gupta. The JLrjunayanas seem to be thus a younger 
political community founded about the Sunga times (200 B.C.), 
by, as the name implies, iLrjuuayana. Their coins are inscribed 
■only in Brahmi script, a fact excluding the idea of northern 
association about 100 B.C. They bear the legend ‘ Arjun& 
panana ’ ‘ Coin of the Ar jimayanas ’ or ‘ Arjunayanana jaya \ 

( ‘ Victory of the Arjunayana ’).® They are associates and 
friends of the valiant Yaudheyas, Madrakas and Malavas in 
Eajputana with whom they migrated there. 

This migration from the fertile lands of the Punjab to 
dreary Eajputana is the testimony to 
Tiie meaning of re- the love of liberty which these ‘ uncon- 
jublioan migration querable ’ republicans bore ‘more than 
others’, as one of them put it in the time 
■of Alexander.®^ They believed that the Yaudheya Country 
■or the Malava Country was wherever the Yaudheya or Malava 
■Gana lived and lived as of yore in freedom. They would 
sacriflee paternal homes and lands to preserve their political 
self and soul. They would go to deserts but live in demo- 
cratic glory and rule in parliament. It is a settled principle 
of Hindu politics that freedom is more important than home 
and is to be preserved at the cost of the latter.*® The repubhes 
seem to have fully acted upon this principle. 


It is for the first time found in the OanapUha on Pacini, IV. 

i. 112. 

** See discussion in p. 154 on the MahSbhdrata republics of 
Eajputana. 

V. Smith, Catedague of the Coins in the Indian Museum, I, 
p. 106, Eapson, I.C., PI. Ill, 20. 

** MoCrindle, Alexander, p. 154. ‘ Pop they were attached more 

than others to freedom and autonomy in the address of the 
Mdlavas. 

“ &.N.S. 
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In addition to the evidence of tlie coins and the inscrip- 
tions on the question of migration of 
republics to Eajputana there is 
the evidence of the MaMbMrata. In. 
the SabM-Parvan (Ch. XXXII), the Malavas, the ^ihis and 
the Trigartas are placed in Bajapntana {Maru), while in another 
place (Ch. LII) they are in the Punjab. Evidently Chapter 
LII (describing the Bajasuya) is based on earlier authorities. 
There the Sibis, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Eajanyas and Madras 
are mentioned along with the people of Katoira and Xekaya j 
and the Ambashthas are placed in the same group as the 
Kshudrakas and Malavas. In Chapter XXXII (in the 
(Digvijaya) the Sibis, Trigartas and Malavas are given along 
with the Daiiarnas and Madhyamakeyas. The Madhyamakeyas 
were the people of the town Madbyamika near Xagarl in the 
Udaipur State where Madhyamika coins have been found in large 
numbers. Evidently Madhyamika had not yet passed under the 
Sibis and was at the time the seat of a separate political com- 
munity. In the route onwards the river Sarasvati and the 
Matsya Country (Alwar) are mentioned. All these Qaifas then 
were in Bajputana extending from Sind to the Vindhyas. It is 
noticeable that though the Sibis, Trigartas and Ambashthas do 
appear with the Malavas in Bajputana, the Kshudrakas do not. 

The Malavas in Chapter XXX, verse 8, are again mentioned 
with the Matsyas. The later data of the MaMbMrata 
evidently relate to the state of affairs about 160 B.C., while 
the earlier ones refer to the period of Kautilya or earlier, for 
like the Artha-^dslra it places the Kukuras along with the 
Madrakas, Yaudheyas and others. The republics were still 
in the Punjab according to Ch. LII. 

In the data of 100 B.C., i.e., in Chapter XXXII, some 
republics are mentioned in the Mdhabbardta which we have 
not met with in earlier literature. They are : — 

(1) The Oanas of Utsavasa'Mcetas, 

(2) The republic of the ^Mras and that of the AbMras 
who are placed in the Indus valley. 

The Sudra republic is evidently the same whom Alexander 
met in Lower Sind and whom we have identi&ed®* with the 

*« Pt. I, p. 74, n. 3. 
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Brahmimcal Saudras ox ^audrayanas of the Ganapatha. 
According to grammar it was based on the proper-name (of a 
man) iSudra, not the caste name. The Bive Karpatas and 
neighbours of the TJtsavasafiketas may haye been republican 
although they are not described as such in the Mdliabharata. 
Samudra Gupta*’ places the Ibhiras next to the Madrakas, 
and the Kharaparikas also in the same group, i.e., the group 
•of non-monarohioal communities. Probably these Khaia- 
parikas or Kharaparas are identical with the Pivo Karpatas 
of the MahabMrata. The Utsavasanketas were republican, 
probably founded by two men Utsava and Sahketa. "We 
may, however, point out that Sahketa is a technical term 
denoting an act or resolution passed by a republic 
and it is just possible that ‘sahketa’ here origi- 
nally denoted a state ‘ founded ’ by a resolution of the "Dtsavas. 
The Utsava-Sahketas are located in the MahabJidrata near 
Pushkara or Ajmer. They do not seem to come down to the 
time of the Guptas. Hot only they are not mentioned in the 
Gupta records, they are treated as a semi-mythological people 
■of the Himalayas by the Gupta poet, Kalidasa. This would 
show that Utsava-Sahketas had long ceased to exist. The 
MaMblidrata in the same passage mentions ‘very powerful 
town-rulers ’ on the banks of the Indus.** They evidently are 
the city republics on the Indus as they had existed in the time 
of Alexander. 

Considering the power and long career in their new homes, 
the period 160 B.C. to 350 A.C. may be still considered a living 


*’ The other uon-monarchioal communities in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription are (1) the Prdrjunas, (2) the Kakan, (3) tlie Abhiras, 
<4) the Kharaparikas and (5) the Sanakanllean. Kautilya in laying 
■down punishment for defaming a country {Janapadnpavdddh, III, 18) 
gives in illustration ‘ Prajjunaka along with Giindh&ra, which is 
identical with (1). The (3) had been under monarchs according to 
inscriptions ; having been broken down in power they seem to have 
copied the constitution of their neighbours. The name of the (4) has 
been traced in a later inscription by B. Br. Hira Lai (El,, XII, 44). 
Nothing more is known of (5). See p. 103 below on Guptan republics 
<and Addendum III). On ‘ Five ’ Kh., ef. i). 158 below. 

V,M., p. 424. 

*» See above. ^ I ef. STW- 

of Varahamibira (Addendum II). 
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period of Hindu republican polity. It was the period of rise 
of the Eajputana republics. 

At the same time that period was one of decay and decline 
of republican states in the Punjab and Western India, Par- 
thian Sakaa and the Sakas of Seistan who oyerran those parta 
destroyed their independence and dissolved their states, 
there. 


Kuknros 


The Kukuras whom the ArtJia-iSdstra mentions were lost 
in the dominions of Eudradaman. After 
150 B.C. they live only in the place-name 
which they bequeathed to the country they had lived in. 
The Pitinikas vanished probably in the Mauryan times, . 


The Saurash^ras were also merged into common humanity 
about the second century A.C. 

The Vfishnis of classical glory fell under the Saka bar- 
Vriahnia barian leaving behind a couple of coins 

to tell the story. The orthodox Erahml 
and the republican legend, Vrish'^i-rajannya-ganasya tratasya 
of the Vyishni ESjanya (and) Gapa— the Protector of the. 
country ’) yet remain. But at the same time the coin is 
obliged to bear the script of the invader, Kharoshthi, as well. 
The coin is marked with the state symbol the weapon cholera 
(discus), which was their symbol acciording to tradition as early 
as the time of Eajanya Kyishpa. The legend is in scripts of 
100 B.C.s" 

It was the weakened condition of the country consequent 
on the Maurya policy of breaking up the republics that made- 
the way easy for the foreign barbarians of the first century 
B.O. in Western India. There had been left no strong power 
to oppose them. But the case in other directions was not 
exactly the same. The barbarians proceed up to Mathura, 
but beyond that they are checked, to the South-West by the 
old republicans. The foreigners could not join hands across, 
their two seats at Mathura and trjjain. 

The older republics in the Punjab, however, paid the 
price which nature decrees from freedom to force. The smaller 


See. p. 37 above ; Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 70, 
pi. IV, 16, has mistaken the disc for a wheel but the cutting edges 
and the projecting points on the rim are clear. 
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Punjab republics under tbe Mauryas bad become mere consti- 
tutions ; they bad lost tbeir biological constitution and retained, 
the one of political phraseology : they were no more Sarnghas^ 
but mere Gmas : self-governments without states, states 
without power. 

Such had become the ancient Eajanyas who come on 

Rajanyas scene a second time 200-100 B.C. tO' 

appear no more. They struck their coins 
(200-100 B.C.) in the name of their country : ‘ Edjanya- 
Janapadasa 

lilnmiamatic scholars have taken this ‘ rajanya ’ as the 
‘well-known equivalent for Kshatriya ’ (see V. Smith, Gaia- 
logue of the Corns in the I^idian Museum, Vol. I, p. 164). But 
this is a mistake. Bajanya is the proper name of a political 
people. It is clearly given as such by Panini, Katyayana' 
and Patafijali and also by the Mahabhdrata. Their coins 
are still of the old class called MmsiJca (bronze) by Panini 
(V. 1, 25), i.e., cast. Their coin which is die-struck bears legend 
iu Kharoshjfhi and is closely allied to the Horth Satrap coinSy 
bearing the same figure as the latter. This tells the final tale — 
the tale of their absorption in the Punjab or the Mathura. 
Satrapy. Their coins are found in the Hoshyarpur District and 
Mathura. The former region seems to have been their home. 

Their constitution emphasised the ' Janapada’, according- 
to which the whole Janapada was consecrated to rulership- 
It should be noticed that Panini’s rule about the Eajanyas. 
deals with ' Edjany a- Janapada’. The Eajanyas were, there- 
fore, a democracy. 

Another old state which shared the fate of the Eajanya- 
janapada was the Malidrdja-janapada.. 

Mahfiiaja-Janapada Their coins originally bore legend in 
Brahini ^ Maharaja- Jmapadasa’ (‘Of the 
Maharaja- Janapada ’) but latterly when they passed under- 
the influence of the foreign rulers it was changed into. 
Kharoshthi.*® 


31 Ounningham, C.A.T., p. 09. 

*3 See Canninghani, C.A.I., p. 69, where he classes them errone- 
ously under the Audumbara coins. Princep’s plate referred to by 
Cunningham should also be consulted. 
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The state -was old as it is mentioned by Panini in a rule 
which contemplates a man owing loyalty to it. It is not 
certain as to what form of government they followed in the 
time of Panini, but their system is clearly republican of the 
democratic type in the Snhga period as evidenced by their 
coins. Their coins have been found in the Punjab. The bull 
with the crescent on the reverse of their coin shows that they 
were Saiva. 


Vamarathos and 


Like the Irjunayanas some new republican states were 
founded in the closing and weak period 
of the Mauryas. To this class belong the 
Vdmarathag of Katyayana and Patafijali,®® 
and the ^dlankayanas of Patahjali.®** 


They are traced no further, nor are they found earlier. 
About the Saiahkayanas we are told by the KaSika that they 
were in the VShika country, a statement which is supported 
by the Ganapdtha which places them along with the Eajanyas 
and Audumbaras, 


They had the jSasiropajivin constitution. Patafijali 
furnishes the important detail that the Salahkayanas were 
composed of three sections. This datum helps us in under- 
standing the coins of the Yaudheyas. It would not be correct 
to say that they were composed of three tribes. The state 
was founded, as the name signifies, by one Salankayana, a 
•descendant of Salanka which is not even an ancient family 
name. The three members of the Salankayana Samgha very 
likely represent an amalgamation of three small state-units. 


No history of the Vamarathas is yet available. According 
to Patafijali the republic was noted for the scholarship of their 
learned men. They in this respect resemble the Kathas. 
They did not however seem to have any military glory like 
that of the Kathas. Nothing is known about their seat. To 
this class of new growth and early death must be referred the 


On P., IV. 1. 151. The ‘ arms ’ of the republic of the Vama- 
xathas are mentioned by the Ka^ika on 

P., IV. 1. 151, 

“ Patafijali on Pacini, V. 1. 68. T^spi; 1 Kaiika, 

p. 4.“6. 
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luinamed states of the Eajanya constitution whose coins ar& 
struck only in the name of their Eajanyas (Presidents), e.g.y 
RajanyorMahamUasa (‘ Of the Eajanya Maha-mitra’). They 
bear legends both in Kharoshthi and Brahmi and they are= 
found in the hills.so 

The Audumbaras are not known to the early Paninian 

Audumbaras literature ; but they are mentioned in 
the Ganapatlia in the Eajanya group of 
republics.®* They are placed at the end of the Punjab republics, 
in the earlier list of the Sabha-Rarvan of the Mdhabliarata 
(Chapter LII). Probably they also were republican. Their 
coins of the first century B.C. are found in B'orthern Punjab 
and they bear legend in Kharoshthi as well as in Brahmi- 
VarShamihixa places them in the company of the Kapi&thalas. 
who are a twin associate of the Kathas in Patafijali. They 
were somewhere between Kangara and j^bala. A branch 
of theirs seems to have migrated to Cutch, as Pliny locates the 
Odomboeres there. Their coinage resembles that of the 
Arjimayanas in style. Their coins show that the Audumbaras 
(if a republic) had an elective king. They are struck in the- 
name of the community and king, styled ‘His Exalted 
Majesty ’ (c.g., Mahadevasa ratia DJiaragboshasa Odmibarisa), 
The coins bear the ‘ lakshana ’ of a tree, the representation. 
of a building with tall columns and a slanting roof which may 
be their mote-hall or some other public building, and the 
figure of their standard which Cunnigham mistook to be a- 
Dliarmachakra. Across the field Visvamitra is written and a 
picture of the Eishi given. Probably Visvamitra was their 
national sage.®’ 

The Kharoshthi script indicates that about 100 B.C.- 
they came under the influence of the Satraps like their neigh- 
bours of the Punjab, and were finally absorbed. Ko later 
records of theirs is found. Their branch in Cutch appears to. 


®® Cunningham, C.A.I,, p. 09. 
s» On Pa^ni, IV. 2. 53. 

®’ Bapson, I.C., iiI. Ill, 8 ; Cunningham, C.A.I., pp. 60-8 ^ 
many of the coins grouped by him under Audumbara coins are not 
connected with the Audumbaras. Consult also the valuable note- 
by him in A.S.I{., Vol. XIV, pp. 135-36. 
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have lived longer. They have left their descendants in the 
enjoyment of their name — the modern community of Gujarati 
iBrahmins of the Andumbara caste. 

On the position of the Hindu republics in the Haga 

Nagas and Malavas A.D.~28i A.D.) the situation 

is thus.®® The Uaga performers of the 
ten aivamedhas, or to put it in modern phraseology, the Naga 
emperors, fostered the republics which covered the whole of 
^Eastern and Western) Malwa, and probably also Gujarat 
'(Ablnras), the whole of Rajputana (Yaudheyas and Malavas), 
and probably also a portion of the Eastern Punjab (Madras) — 
all connected territory, to the west of the valley of the Ganges. 
These were certainly free in the next, the Vakajiaka period, 
when Samudra Gupta emerges on the stage. The Malwa 
republics seem to have been formed by peoples and clans akin 
to the Hagas. Those around VidiSa were worshippers of 
Hagas from early times, as the republican coins of Bran prove. 
Bran, the Airikina town, is itself after the name Airaka, a 
Haga, and the Bran coins bear a Haga (serpent) figure. The 
Malavas, near Jaipur, had founded their capital, Karkota 
Hagara, naming it after the Naga Karkota, which now lies 
within the territory of the Eaja of TJniyara — a feudatory of 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, about 26 miles E.-S. from Tonk. The 
word Nagara itself in the capital Karhop, Nagam is connected 
with the word Jfl'aga. It is important to recognise this fact 
that the Haga monarchs and the republican Malavas were, by 
their civilization and also probably ethnically, connected. 
Eajafiekhara says that the Takkas and the people of Main 
used apabhraikia idioms. The family of Ganapati Haga of 
Padmavati was a Taka-vamsa, which means that the family 
•came from the Takka-defia. Thus we see that the Malavas 
and the Hagas spoke the same dialect. It seems that with the 
•original migration of the republican MSlavas from the Punjab, 
the Takka, Hagas had also migrated, and that the Hagas them- 
selves originally belonged to a republican community (the 
Five Karpatas ; jff.I., 160-360 A.D., p. 38) and that they were 
a Punjab people settled in Malwa. 

®® History of India^ 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., pp. 53-54. 
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Other Eepublioa 


The N'aga emperors became the leaders of a movement 
for freedom from the Kushan rule. The 
Malavaa, the Taudheyas, and the Kunin- 
das (Madrakas) all re-strike their coins in the Naga period. 
It may be possible to discern on a minute study their connection 
•with the Naga coinage disclosing the symbols of hegemony 
or suzerainty of the Nagas.^* Dr. Vincent Smith says, ‘ they 
{hTaga coins) are closely related to some of the later Malava 
coins The Malava coins re-appear, after a break, about 
the same time as the Naga coins of Padmavati, about the 
second century A.D." The Yaudheya coinage revives about 
the second century A.D.“ and the Kuninda coinage in the 
third century''^ who are, evidently, the last to be liberated. 
In other words, the re-rise of the Yaudheyas and the Malavas 
is contemporaneous Tvith the iiagas. 


The peculiar tree symbol with the side designs of the BhSra- 
diva coins 150-350 A.D., pp. 19-24) is met with on several re- 

publican coins of the period. 

*0 C.r.M., p. 184. 

Bapson, I.C., pp. 12-13 ; c/. QJM.t pp. 176-77, 

« C.IM., p. 165. 

Bapson, J.C,, p, 12. 



(ZHAPTER XIX 

t/Disappearance 

Tlie Gupta power struck the republican system iu Raja- 
putana. The Guptas, however, rose to- 
Guptas and Eeputlioa imperial position by their alliance with the' 
republican Liehchhavisi who had survived 
the Maurya and Sunga times and had grown highly powerful. 
They had otitlived their ancient contemporaries in power and 
glory and remained the, single and sole representative o£ 
ancient republicanism. 

Before the Gupta period there appeared in Malwa three 
Mitra Re ubiias republics whose names ended in 

Mitra. The Vish’^u Purdna gives tlienr 
as PusJipamitra-Padhumitra-PadmamUras trayah. The Tayu^ 
and the Pralmdnda name only two, Pushpmnitrdh and Patu~ 
miirSh. But the Brahmaiida adds inmitrdli. The BMgavata- 
calls ‘ Pnshyamitra ’ (i.e., the President) a ‘rdjanya’, which 
is the technical term, as we have seen above, for a type of 
republican president. In view of the datuna of the Fis/mw. 
Purana, naming the three communities and that of the 
Brahmdnda mentioning tn-mitras,^ we have to take that their’ 
state was divided into three sections, and that they had ten 
successions, and the expression trag/o dam of the Vdyv, is to 
be taken as meaning that the three states had ten rulers or ten 
successions of presidents. The other reading in the manu- 
scripts (in place of trayo dada) tathaiva- oha^ would indicate 
that they were also given 30 years as given to the main rulers 
of Mahishi.* They are assigned no separate location, and, 
consequently I take that they were in Western Malwa. They,. 


^ Their name is jointly inscribed with the name of the emperor 
Chandra Gupta I on the imperial coins. 

jS/iafs Irimitrdh of the Brahma‘>}da is to be taken 
as a misreading for <I^-f5ri?r5rr:, Patu-trimitrSfy (Patu, ‘ the Tri- 
Mitras, ’ the Three IWitraa.) 

® Wilson, V.P,, 4, 214 ; Pargiter, P.T., 51, n. 14. 

Por references to Pnrapic texts, see Pargiter, PurSnd Texis, 
p. 51, and notes, 

* Jayaswal, Hiaiory of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., p. 85. 
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in the next period, t.e., the Guptan, are described as ‘ Arantyas ’ 
who were under or in the confederacy of the AbMras. It is 
•well known that the Pushyamitras rose to such a height of 
power in the reign of Kumara Gupta I that they nearly 
uprooted the Gupta dynasty. 

The Pushyamitras ‘ developed great power and wealth ’® 
to such an extent that they dealt a blow at the imperial throne 
•from wliich it could not fully recover. The defeat inflicted 
hy them on the imperial forces under Kuniilra Gupta made the 
■dynasty, to quote the language of his son Skanda Gupta, totter 
to its fail.® Evidently Kumara Gupta himself was killed.’ 
In the second war Skanda Gupta remained on the battlefield 
the whole night and slept on the bare ground. The next 
morning when the battle continued he succeeded in forcing a 
decision which entitled him, as the inscription says, to plant his 
foot on the royal footstool, i.e., became entitled to sovereignty.® 
But it is not claimed that the Pushyamitras bent their head 
or became feudatory. It was therefore a military defeat at 
most, of rather it take into consideration the site of the 
publication of this record of victory (Bhitari in Ghazipur 
District), it was the stemming back of the invading Pushya- 
mitras. The subsequent history of Hindu India might have 
received a different timn had they reached Patobputra and 
made it the seat of their republican government. We might 
have seen a vast republic, vaster than the country had yet 
seen. But the issue was decided otherwise. The Pushyamitras 
retired, but the glory of the Guptas never returned. The course 
of their weakness and decline consequent on the Pushyamitra 
and Hun wars could not be chocked. There seems to be a 
strange fatality in the history of the Guptas. They rose to 
power with the help of a republic, they abolished the ancient 


® BhUan stone PUlar 

Inscription of Skanda Gupta, Fleet, G.I,, pp. 

« Ibitl, . Ml ; • A. 13 ; 

i. u. 

’ etc. 

® See lines 12-13. Ibid, The translation of this passage hy 
Fleet is confused and does not reproduce the spirit of the text. 
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republicanism, and they iu turn were sbaken ofC tlioir founda- 
tions by a republic. The Pushyamitras having executed this- 
historical revenge withdrew in the mystic past. 


Exit 


(On other republics of the Gupta period see Adclendum III below.)* 

^ the end of the fifth century Republics' disappear from, 
Hindu India. The old Lichchhavis quit 
. the political scene, a branch migrating 
into INepaL* The yo'ung Pushyamitras vanish in the ah’. The 
following century saw the final exit of Hindu constitutionalism, 
from the stage of History. All that was good, come down 
from the age of Vedic Porefathers, all that progress which had. 
been achieved since the composition of the first Rik, all that 
gave life to the mechanism of State, bade good-bye to - the- 
Land. Republicanism was the first to begin the Great Depart- 
tuie, to lead the dirge of political Nirvana. We have imder- 
stood only one verse of that epilogue — ^the praise of the sword 
of destruction which nature gives into the hand of the bar- 
barian. But the other verses are yet a riddle. The real! 
causes of that Departure which the epilogue should disclose 
remain undeciphered. 

\j From 560 A.C. onwards Hindu history melts into- ^ 
brilliant biographies — ^isolated gems without a common string 
of national and common life. We get men great in virtue or 
great in crime — ^we get Harsha and .SaSafika, TaSodharman Kallri 
and Sankaracharya — ^but they are so high above the common 
level that they are only helplessly admired and sacredly res- 
pected.^® The community ceases to breathe freedom. The 
causes of this decay must be internal which have yet to be 
investigated. The Hun invasion alone cannot explain it. 
The Huns were fully crushed within a century by successive 
dynasts. Yet the old life refused to return. / ' 


■ ,® . There is no trace of the Lichchhavis at Vaisali in. the Gupta 
times after Chandra Guirfia 1 ; about his time the Nepal dynasty was. 
founded. See my Chronology and History of Nepal, Part B. ' 

H.g„ see the Mography of Harsha by Bap,a. Halki is deified in. 
his life-time (I.A., 1917, p. l^S). Helpless admiration is an index, 
of the great moral difference between the admirer and the admired. 
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iOlDEliJDUM III 

Location op the Giiptan Ebpublics 

On tlie Guptan republics the following extract from my 
Eistory of India, 130 A.D. to 350 A.D. (pp. 147-49), may be 
consulted, on their location. 

“ The republics of the Malavas, Aryunayanas, Yaudheyas,. 
Ro ubliosand Madrakas, Abhiras, Trarjimas, Sahasani- 
Samudra. Gupta Kakas, Kharpai'ikas and others were 

not on the frontiers of Samudra Gupta’s 
empire as wrongly supposed by Dr. Vincent Smith, for in line 
22 (Allahabad Pillar Inscription) where ‘ the frontier kings ' 
are mentioned, they are expressly excluded from that category. 
They were internal States and had become part of the Gupta 
empire by agreeing to pay all kinds of imperial taxes and. 
obeying imperial orders. In the enumeration of the tributary 
republics there is a territorial scheme. The Malavas, 
Aryunayanas, Yaudheyas and MMrakas are counted from tho 
direct Gupta territory — say, from Mathura. The first state 
is the Malava. Nagara or Karkotia-liTagaTa which is situated, 
in the modern state of Jaipur was the capital of the Malavaa 
whose thousands of republican coins — ‘ as thiek as shells on {h& 
sea-shore ’ — ^liave been found there (A.fS.B., IV). The 
Bhdgavata calls them the Arbuda-Malavas and the Figkww 
locates them in Eajputana {Mambhumi). They were thus 
decidedly in Eajputana from Mount Abu up to Jaipur. The 
territorial designation Malwar (ri^h;) seems to me to be based 
on their name.^i To their south, there was the Naga territory 
and with the Naga coins their coinage bears affinity. “ They 
were, like the Nagas, followers of Naga worship. Their 
capital was dedicated to Karkota ' Faga. Immediately north 
to them were the Yaudheyas, stretching from Bharatpur 
(where their republican inscription of a time anterior to 
Samudra Gupta has been found at Bijaygarh) right up to the. 


Marwar of our maps is pronounced in the Punjab as Malie&r 
In Eajputana I is pronounced as in the South. Mcllava — Malava + 
vdiaka will be the equivalent of M&rvodr. For Vdp, = war, ‘ division,' 
see Hira Lai, InaervpUona in C.P., pp. 24, 87 ; E.I., VIII, 285. Both 
VafaJea and Pafaka occur with geographical names for ‘ division ’. 

Bapson, I.C., see. 61 ; V. Smith, C.I.M,, 102, 
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lower course of the Sutlej on the border of the Bhawalpur 
State where Johiyawar still bears the stamp of their name. 
This was the biggest republican state also in the time of 
Eudradaman (c, 160 A.D.) ; the Yaudheyas were his neigh- 
bours, that is, reaching Lower Sindh. Between the Malava 
and the Yaudheya States there was the small state of the 
iiryunayanas whose exact location is not known but whose 
coins indicate that they were near Alwar and Agra. The 
Madtakas were immediately to the north of the Yaudheyas 
extending up to the foot of the Himalayas. Madra-deSa was 
the plain country between Jhelum and Bavi,“ sometimes 
•extending up to the Bias.“ In the tract between the Bias 
and the Jumna lay the Vakataka feudatories the Vermans of 
Simhapura and the Haga king N^gadatta. The other republi- 
can group of Samudra Gupta’s inscription consists of the 
Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sahasanikas, Kakas and Kharparikas. 
IfTone of these struck their coins before Samudra Gupta, and 
this for the simple reason that they had been under the 
Takataka governor of Western Malwa at Mandhata (MShish- 
matl) and under the ISTagas of Padmavatl. Ganapati sraga, 
in fact, is called the overlord of Dhara {Dh&r&dhUa). We 
know now that the Sahasanakas and the Kakas were near- 
a.bout Bhilsa. The modern Kakpur was their town which 
is within 20 nailes from Bhilsa^®; the Sahchi hill was called 
the Eakanada. In the time of Chandra Gupta 11 a Saha- 
sanika Maharaja, probably a republican chief of the Saha- 
sanikas, built the Chandra Gupta Temple in the Udayagiri 
rocks. About the Abhiras, we get great help from the 
Bhdgavata. The BMgTimata calls the Abhiras, ‘ Saurdshtra ' 
and ‘ J.vantya ’ rulers {SaurdisMrarJ.vmty J.bJiirdh), and the 
Tishnu treats the Abhiras as occupying the Surashtra and 
Avanti provinces. We know from the Vakataka history that 
in Westeren Malwa there wore the Pushyamitras and two other 
republics with their names ending in Mitra. These were 
the Abhira republics and in their place iu later Gupta history 
we find the Maitrakas rising as monarohs. This group begin- 
ning with the Abhiras and ending with Kharaparikas is 

IS A.S.R., Vol. II, p. 14. 

. 1* J.R.AB., 1897, p, 30. 

“ XVIII, 213. 
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almost iu a straight line from Kathiawar and Gujarat tO' 
Damoh, below the Malawa republic and above the Vakataka. 
Idngdom. The Abbiras in the time of the Periplus occupy 
Gujarat, and there is no justification in locating them in 
Bundelkhand as Dr. Vincent Smith did (J.JS.A.S., 1897, p. 30).. 
He was led to do so on account of a mistaken notion that 
KathiaAvar and Gujarat Avere at that time goA^erncd by the 
Western Satraps. Both tlie Puranas and Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription leave no room for tlio Satraps iu Kathiawar or 
Gujarat. The Western Satraps had been already dispos- 
sessed in the Naga-Vakataka period from KathiaAvar. The 
Puranas here throAV great light. 

“ The Bhagavata treats the Abhiras of Surash^ra and 
Purinio Evidence ^vanti, the guras and the Mfdavas of 
the Aravali as free republics. Their 
rulers are called jandclhipdh, ‘national’ or ‘popular’ 
republican) ‘ rulers ’. It does not mention the Madrakas. It 
seems that the Madi’akas had already come Avithin the Empire 
of Samudra Gupta as a sequene of the Aryavarta wars and Avere 
probably the first amongst the republics to own allegiance 
to the Gupta Emperor Avhen their overlord was conquered- 
The Suras of the Bhdgavata are the famous Yaudheyas. The 
word Swa (‘ hero ’) is a translation of the word ‘ Taudhega ’, 
their popular title. Eudradaman, 200 years earlier, recorded* 
that the Yaudheyas Avere popiilarly knoAvn amongst the 
Kshatriyas by their title ‘the heroes The Yaudheyas, 
according to the Puranas, were good and ancient Kshatriyas. 
They formerly lived, like the Malavas, in the Punjab. It is 
they and the Malavas who had kept the Kushan power in 
check, both at its western end on the Sindh borders and the 
eastern end at Matlrara. They Avere popularly known as 
‘ Sura ’, ‘ Ylra ’. The Bhdgavata placing them next to the 
Abbiras and before the Malavas, puts them betAveen the two, 
which indicates their position to the north of the Abhiras and 
to the north-west of the Malavas, i.e., the western portion of 
Eajputana. The Vishnu reads : — ' Saurdshtra-Avanti-Surdu 


“ ‘ Sarvaksliatravish'kpito-fira Sabda-iatotseka-avidhoyan&m 
{13,1., VIII, 44) ! “ the Yaudheyas who were loath to submit, rendered 
proud as they were by having manifested their title of ‘heroes’ among 
all Kshatriyas ” (Kielhorn's translation). 
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AfbiidarMariiAhumi-vis'hayanii cha wrdtya dvijd Abliira-^udra 
xead {Surayddydh bhoksJiyanti Its reading Sudra after 
Avanti has the yariant reading-— which is confirmed by 
the VisJinu Furdnia itself in another placed’ and the Hamomsa.^® 
There was, however, a republic of the Saudrdyanas whose 
name was derived from a proper-name Sudra, not the caste- 
name but the personal name of the founder.^® But the tests 
of the Bhdgmata and Vishnu here evidently mean ' ^uras ’ 
which stands for the Yaudheyas. The BMgamta and the 
Tisli/m do not mention at all .the Prarjunas, Sahasanikas, 
Kakas and Kharparikas. They had belonged to the Naga 
group, being in Eastern Malwa. ” 


Wilson, F.P., Vol. II, p. 133; Sura-A'bh’lrafy o/. HarivaijUa, 12, 
837, Sum Ahhlr&h. 

Sea Hall's note in Wilson’s Viai}.u, II, 138. 

See p. 150 above. 



OHAPTBE XX 

Criticism on Hindu Republican Systems 
Before parting with the republics it is necessary to pass 
Moral aaaois some general criticism on their systems. 

The laws and the administration of law, 
in the republican states of India are unanimously praised by 
the. Greek observers and their praise is confirmed by the 
MaMbharata. Some of them, at least, were careful to pre- 
serve precedents of decided cases in books. Even their sworn 
enemy Kantilya says that a republican chief in his state has 
the beneficial propensity of juslice.^ A high sense of justice 
was maintained. Without it no republic can last very long. 
Disdplino was another virtue of theirs. Kantilya notices 
as a feature that the republican chief was a man accustomed 
to discipline.® The MdhdbMrata points out, as we have 
seen, that discipline was maintained amongst members, both 
junior and senior, by responsible leaders. The leaders, further, 
made themselves and their actions popular.® Kpishna in the 
MahabMrata is reported as mentioning to his friend Earada 
his difficulties in conducting his federal coimcil. The latter 
rebukes Krishna for his want of control of his speech in public 
discussions. He advises the Yrishni leader to cultivate the 
habit of bearing oratorical attacks with patience, and to 
sacrifice feeling of personal umbrage, to maintain the inte- 
grity of the Semgha.* 

Likewise they were always ready to take the field. 
Bravery was a point of ambition and honour amongst the 
citizens. 

As the MahabMrata says, equality prevailed in the Ga‘^a. 

This was naturally necessary. The more 
Principle o£ equality democratic an institution, the greater 

must have been the emphasis laid on equality. 


^ \ Arlka-Sastra, p. 379. 

* i ibid. 

® 1 Ibid. 

* See Appendix A, 


F 
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In addition to moral virtues the republics had adminis- 
Sucoessful trative virtues. They were specially 

administration successful, on the evidence of the Mdha- 
iJidrata, in their financial administration. Their treasury 
remained always full. 

A great reason of their political strength was that a 
, republic was nation-in-arms. The whole 

commumty was their army. They were 
a citizen army and therefore immeasurably superior to the 
Tiired levies of monarchies. And when they formed an offensive 
and defensive league they were regarded, as Kantlya says, 
■‘invincible’. Hindu Eepublics were prone to form leagues. 
'The league of the Six-Trigartas of the grammarians, the league 
•of the Kshudraka-Malavas, the league of the Videhas and 
Xichohhavis (the federated Vajjis of the Pali Canon), the league 
■of the Andhaka-Vrishnis are examples- in point. According 
to the MaMbMrata it was almost impossible for the enemy 
to crush federal republics. The Buddha as well gave Ms 
opinion to the Chancellor of Magadha that the federal Vajjis 
•could not be conquered by the Magadha king. 


The wealth of the Hindu republic is a matter of admiration 

Industrial system home and foreign records. The 

Greeks noticed their riches and the Maha- 
ihdrata also bears testimony to it. A citizen had the ambi- 
tion to be the leader of the trade association or of the guild- 
merchant, failing to be a political leader (p. 102 above) . The art 
of peace and the art of war, discipline and perseverance, habits 
of ruling and being ruled, thought and action, home and state, 
went hand in hand. A highly practical and keen indi-vidual and 
citizen would have been the result of this life. With these virtues 
and this culture, there is no wonder that the Mahabharata says 
that their alliance was courted, and that they took delight in 
reducing their foes, and saw to their own material prosperity. 
This is explained by the fact that their training and genius were 
not one-sided. They were not solely political animals. They 
were economic animals equally. Kau'tilya characterises them as 
martial and industrial in the same breath ; they were forced to 
be industrial and martial by their laws. Attention paid to trade 
and agriculture kept their treas-ury and themselves rich. 
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On the evidence of the Greek witnesses they were not 
only good soldiers maintaining a very high tradition of bravery 
and skill in war, but also good agricul- 
The typo of oitizen turists. The hand which weilded the 
sword successfully, was accustomed to 
use the scythe with equal facility. According to the Ariha- 
Sastra and Buddhist documents, they were both agricultural 
and industrial. 


Separation of 
powers 


Separation of powers and functions, which will be noticed 
in the data given above, for instance, 
command of the army and executive 
government amongst the Patalas, judi- 
ciary, military command, and executive authority amongst 
the Lichchhavis, similarly elective generalships in several states 
noticed by the Greeks, and complete absenee of sacerdotal 
element in the chiefs, denote a highly developed sagacity and 
a vast constitutional experience in the republics. 


Pliiloaophio basis 


Technical books which have come down to us are of the 
monarchist school. If we recovered a 
book of the republican school, it would 
undoubtedly disclose the theories of state of Eepublican 
Polity. That there were such hooks is extremely probable. 
The chapters on Gana and VrisJini GaiHigha in the MahabMrata 
indicate their past existence. So does the verse in Kautiilya 
which is evidently quoted from another work, as the verso is 
the only matter in the chapter which has the republican point 
of view, the rest being all a monarchist look-out.® The dis- 
cussion on the Arajaia state in the MaJiabhdrata also shows 
familiarity with a written theory of state of the Arajaka con- 
stitution. All these data indirectly prove the existence of 
well-considered philosophic bases on which republican con- 
stitutions were founded. They explain to a great extent the 
variety which we have noticed in republican constitutions. 
They were not unconscious, instinctive institutions. There 
could not have been a lack of philosophic thinking in the 
country of Kapila and the Kashas who tackled much more 
abstruse problems of philosophy than that of state. 


® Artha-Sustra, p. 370. 
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The evidence of the GhaiuS-l^atiM of Aryadcva, a frag- 
mentary manuscript of which was dis- 
Ropubhoan theonea covered by MahamahopMhyaya Hara 

Prasad Shastri,® establishes that the elected ruler in a Gam was 
regarded as a servant of the Gai%a {ganaddsa). The same principle 
is declared by Krishna in, the discussion cited in the Maha- 
iharata. ‘ It is the servant’s duty (ddsya) which I have to 
perforin under the name of rulership {Aismrya-VddmaY.'' 

It seems that the Kathas and the Saubhiitas regarded the 
individual merely as a part of the state. 
By himself he did not exist. Hence they 
claimed an absolute right over tho child born to individuals, 
it is evident that other republics did not subscribe to this 
view. They, as evidenced by coins, take gaifka, the Govern- 
ment, as distinct from the community ; the individual is not 
lost in the state. At the same time the unity between tho two 
is so complete that the two are very nearly identical. The 
extreme case of individualism on the other hand, was tho 
theory of the Arajaka state, the No-ruler-state®, Govern- 
ment itself was regarded by the theorists of that class of state 
as an evil. Ko one was vested with executive power. Only 
the law was to rule, and the only sanction they prescribed for 
one found guilty of crime was ostracism. The sovereignty of 
the individual was not to be delegated to any one man or a 
"body of men. Of course, a state founded on such a basis, to 
be practical, must have been exceedingly small. Such states, 
however, did exist in Hindu India as noticed in the Jaim 
Sutra referred to above. The monarchist may very well 
exclaim : ‘Ho Government is more miserable than the Arajaka- 
'Government.® If a powerful citizen obeys the (law) it is all 
•well, but if he rebels he can work total destruction.’^® And 
the monarchists may very well pick up 
the Arajaka theory from the republicans 
■to justify their own theory of monarchy. But they could 


Social C'oatracb 


* J.A.S.B., 1911, 431. ’ See Appendix A. , ® See pp. Si5-89 

above. 

® l SanU-Parvm, LXVI. 7 

<Kuinb.). 

n Ibid,,, verse 8. 
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not ignore tho Arajaka theory of Social Contract as the primary 
basis of state. On the basis of a mntnal contract amongst the 
■citizens, according to the Arajaka democrats, the state was 
foimded,^^ This, of course, was true of the Arajaka state. 
When the monarchists postulate a contract between the king 
and the people (to take office on condition to rule honestly 
.and to receive taxes in return)^* they clearly say that this 
-contract was resorted to when the contract of tlio Arajaka 
■constitution failed in practical working. Here we find the 
.monarchists really adopting the social contract theory originally 
formulated by the Arajakas, Probably a theory of .social 
■contract was common to all classes of republics. Its counter- 
part, applied to monarchy, wa« already known to Kautilya as 
jin accepted truth.^® Its origin in India is very ancient, evi- 
4ently the most ancient in the world.^* It is to be remembered 

: iEr?TJrrr%f^ jf: I Ibid., verse 18. 

frrtsrarr ii ibid., verse 10. 

« See Chapters XXIV. XXV, XXXVI and XXXVII, on 
‘Monarchy, below. 

Artha-SMm (I. 14), pp. 22-23, JI5nJT3 

1 qoqsr^rflm f|io3T 

nqicq^rmig: l W1 H'snw: SRRI I ■ People 

oppressed by anarchy made Mann, son of Vivasvat, their 
'king. They settled one-sixth of agricultural produce, and one-tenth 
•of merchandise, in cash, as his share. Kings salaried herewith carry 
-on government {yoga) and well-being {kalienia) of the people.’ For 
the meaning of see corresponding passages quoted under 
Monarchy, where Icing’s ‘ wages ’ are mentioned. The meaning of 
given, here is in accordance with tho sense of the word in iWa«M, 
XI. 02, and the Mitaksharn’s definition of The moaning of 

Yoga becomes clear by the .succeeding line, 

where adaridalcara or ' king failing in government ’ is referred to in 
■contrast. Compare also on yoga, g’ffi * member of executive service ’ 
in the Artha-Sdstra. 

M Kautilya, .300 B.C., quotes it as a well-known theory. 'The 
Vedio hymns of election discloses clear germs of this theory. See 
•Chapter XXV on Coronation for references in the Br&'hmaTj.aa. 
'The Buddhists have it in their old books. Agrjafina, S., 21 {Dlgha) = 
M.V., I. 347-48 — 

.■ra .irai % \ 
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that in. its full exposition it was a republican theory. Such, 
a theory was of immense value in its beneficial effect on the 
rulers in general. 

The best test of the success of a state system is the length 
of life which it can secure for the state. 

Longevity The republican system of India, as a 
class, proved very successful in securing- 
longevity. As pointed out above, the system is mainly post- 
Vedic. Taking then the age of the Aitareya BrdJimana as our 
earliest landmark, the Satvat Bhojas had a life of about 1,000 
years. If the Uttara-Madras and Panini’s Madras were 
identical, they lived for about 1,300 years, otherwise for 800 
years. The Kshudrakas and Malavas had long existed free 
before 326 B.O. as they told Alexander, The Malavas con- 
tinued on in Eajputana up to c. 300 A.C. They thus enjoyed 
free life for about 1,000 years. And so did the Yaudheyas. 
The Lichohhavi record covers a full millennium. The principles 
regulating the life of Hindu republics thus stood well the lest 
of time. 

But after all the Hindu republics, normally speaking, 

Weak o'nts’n large units. Although they 

Hindu :§,ei"ublioa were larger in many cases than the ancient 
republics of Europe, they were, except for 
the Malavas and the Yaudheyas and a few others, miniatures 
in comparison with the vast experiments of our o-vm times, e.g., 
the United States of America, Prance, and China. 

This smallness was the very weakness of the polity. 
Hations and states, which remain small whatever their virtues, 
are not allowed to exist. Large states which developed greedy 
fangs, devoured up small sovereignties. The Malavas and the 
Yaudheyas who survived mighty empires and great conquerors 
were large territorial units. They must have extended their 
laws and rights, like the Lichchhavis and Madras, to the arena 
of their expansion. They, on account of their largeness, 
avoided the fate of their early contemporaries of smaller 
statures. 


IS -The form Malctvaha in the MaTiabliashya, II. 29G, points to 
that. See dlBCUBsion on ^1%, sitpra p. 103. A,-S. gives Liehchhivilea 
and MadraJcai and Saxnudra Gupta, Mddrafea. 
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The MaTiabhdrata says that Arajaka states could be 
■easily conquered ; that when an encounter toot place between 
them and a strong foe, they broke like wood which does not 
know how to bend.^® This was true of all democratic republics. 
■Once conquered they ceased to exist as a community. Their 
life was so much bound up with their state that life proved 
only co-extensive with the state and no further. 

In the time of Chandra Gupta, they were discredited by 
their not very successful opposition of Alexander. It is 
significant that young Porus, Kang or President of Gandhara, 
when faced with the foreign invaders, looked towards the 
imperial power of Magadha, and that Kautilya, a man of 
Taxila, should advocate their abolition in his Science of 
■Commonwealth. 

It appears that republics were liable to fall victims to 
intrigues. In aristocratic bodies personal nvalry and greed 
of power were marked out by statesmen like Kautilya, as the 
'fit soil for sowing seeds of dissension. Varshakara, a former 
■Chancellor of Magadha, replied to the Buddha, who had said 
that the Vrljis could not be broken, ‘ they can only be broken 
by mutual dissension ’. Sources of dissension were not limited 
to enemy intrigues. As in popular forms of government in 
:all ages, bitter hostilities arose out of discussions in the public 
Assembly. Kpishna in the Mahahharata talking about his 
difficulties as leader of the republic says that his heart was 
roasted by terrible speeches. The MaMlMrata (in ^dnXi- 
Parvan, on ganas in genetal) alludes to this sort of unpleasant- 
ness and the consequent cessation of discussion on public 
.affairs which lead to final disruption of the whole body.’-’ The 
3uddhist tradition in describing the cause of the temporary 
discomfiture of the Lichchhavi, body-politic against AjataSatru, 

IB TrjqTTsfi srtsqvli: 1 

^T^rfBT ffiqTtTw ^rr gq: i 

— Mahahharata, Santi-Parvan, LXVI. 0-7 (Kumb.). 

Cf. l Ihid., 10. 

I Hid., 12. 

See Appendix A, and Chapter XIV above. 
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says that the Lichchhavis, owing to disagreement, had ceased 
to come to the Public Assembly when the tocsin sounded the 
call.^® Then in some cases, the politicians were divided in 
opposing parties. This feature of the difficulty is put very 
graphically in the complaint of Krishna. ‘ As regard Ahuka 
and Akrura, if they are in one’s favour, there is no greater 
misery for that man ; if they are not in one’s favour, there is 
no greater misery for him either, I cannot elect ihc party of 
the either. Between the two I am like a mother of two 
gamblers, staking against each other, who cannot wish for the 
victory of one and the defeat of the other. 

Internal dissension is said in the Mdhabhdvata to be the 
real danger to a republic. Pear from outside enemies as 
compared to that was ‘ nothing ’. 

Dissensions led to brcaMng-iip of ganas. By this, as 
pointed out above, we should understand that sometimes 
schisms occurred and new states were formed. Thus small 
units to start with, and a tendency to become smaller, jealousy 
and rivalry amongst politicians, and license in public sriakirg 
seem to be the chief points of weakness of the Hindu Bepublican 
Polity. 


IS J.A.S'JS., 1838, 904-06. 
“ Appendix A. 



OHAPTEB XXI 

Ethnology of the Republics 

Mr. Vincent Smith in a letter^ raises the question of the 
ethnology of the ganas. As the matter is 
Qnes^tton^msed by issue by ail authority of the position 

' ‘ ' of Mr. Smith, I think it incumhont upon 

me, as the student of the ganas to discuss it. 

Mr. Smith is of opinion that they were of Mongolian origin 
like the Tibetans. “I believe ” (he writes) “that as late as the 
early centuries A.C. the population of India was largely of 
Tibetan affinities, snub-nosed people — see the Eharhut and 
HafinTiT sculptures. The Liehehhavis certainly were such, and 
the customs of hill-men give the best clue to the working of 
the ganas. I think both Buddha and Mahavira were essentially 
hill-men of semi-Mongolian type, even if they did adojit Magian 
features into their teaching. You may, of course, quote me 
as you propose to do. ” 

There are a few facts which are supposed to lend some 
strength to this viovr, and I should deal 
Instance olCbumbi ■^Yith them first. Some of the minor re- 
publics occupied valleys of the Himalayas. 
And in the Ohumbi valley “ an old form 
of elective government ”, as brought to light by Mr. E. H. 
Walsb, iirevails. Mr. Smith has referred to Mr. Walsh’s 
descriptions in the Indian Antiquary (1906, p. 290).® Once 
every three years, according to Mr. Walsh’s description, the 
villagers assemble at a fixed meeting-place and present to the 
two Kongdus, Avho act jointly represent ing the Wo divisions 
of the valley as heads of the local administration, a list of their 
elected headmen of the villages. Erom the list the Kongdus 
select the names of four persons whom they consider to be tlio 
most suitable to be the next Kongdus. Then they throw with 


1 Dated the 25th November 1917. 

® But the paper'of Mr. Walah was not before him, and the account 
iu the Indian Antiquary may notibe strictly accurate being based on 
a newspaper report. 
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three dice, in the name of each of the fonr persons they liaYO 
selected, and the two who obtain the highest throw are chosen 
as the Kongdus for the coming term of three years. This 
■ceremony takes place before an old stone altar sacred to the 
deity of the locality before which is placed the banner, the 
insignia of the Kongdu’s of&ce. The newly elected Kongdus 
do not enter on office at once. This is done in the eleventh 
month when another ceremony takes place and an yali; is 
sacrificed at the stone altar. The new Kongdus place their 
hands on the bleeding skin and take an oath on the sacrificed 
yaJk that they will administer justice even between their own 
son, and the enemy. The Kongdus say that they do not hold 
their power from the Tibetan government but the local deity ; 
that they originally got the banner from him and have always 
held their power from him. “The administration," says Mr. 
Walsh, “is thus theocratic as well as elective." 

Mr. Vincent Smith, in his note in the Indian Antiquary, 
opines, "I have now come across an 
Critioism observation which suggests that tribal 

■constitution like that of the Yaudheyas may have been of 
Tibetan origin,” Again, “for the purpose of illustrating 
ancient Indian tribal constitutions this slight abstract of 
Mr. Walsh’s paper suffices, because no record exists which gives 
any details of such constitutions.” Kothing like proof on the 
identification of the Yaudheyas as Tibetans is suggested, and 
it is hard to see why the Tibetan illustration should serve to 
fill up the vacuum of Indian details. Because no detail of 
Indian constitutions was known in 1906, was the gap to be 
filled up from Tibet f Kow as the details are forthcoming, 
it will be admitted that there is not the slightest resemblance 
between the ceremony of the Ohumbi valley which takes place 
in the eleventh month of the election of the Kongdus and the 
republican consecrations given in the Aitareya Brahmana. 
Even the States which were near the Himalayas and which 
received the Vairajya consecration are poles apart from the 
Ohumbi j/ak-sacrifice. The parliament or gana of the Yau- 
dheyas, their Mmthra-dharas, their elected President have 
nothing corresponding to them in the theocratic government 
■of the Chumbi valley. 
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As to tlie sculptures, it has never heen claimed on behalf 
of the jawas that the SmcU and Bharliut 
BtarhutRudr^fioM monuments are the products of republican 
art. The question, therefore, strictly- 
speaking is irrelevant. I may, however, express a fear that 
Mt SmiMi’e error probably Mr. Smith’s conclusion is based 
on misleading photographs of the reliefs 
of SafLchi and Bharhut. The noses have been the pointed 
target of decay and iconoclasm. Further, many of the figures 
are meant to represent foreigners and barbarians and evil 
spirits, and their features have been deliberately made un- 
Hindu.* A good example of this is the representation of 
Jahshas and YaksUms which occur again and again. The 
Taksha and Yakshni have been the theme of Indian mythology 
and folk-lore, poetry and romance, throughout the literature. 
They are always connected with the Himalayas and treated 
not only as foreign but also mischievous. How, if the Hima- 


layan people are represented with snub-nose, credit is due to 
the artist, but no credit can be given to ethnology which makes 
the sculptor identical with the sculptured, the virtue with the 
dreaded evil. The point becomes clearer if we take the life- 
size female statue discovered at Fatna. The Bharhut 


Yakshni is ugly, heavy and repulsive, while the statue lately 
discovered is as perfectly Aryan as it could be, with the poetic 
triblia‘Aga, a beautiful nose, small chin, and the Aryan head.* 
This is the type which the Jataka describes* as the statue of 
the Matrika which decorated royal courts and deceived people 
in darkness as a living figure. One is the representation of the 
home type and the other foreign. In Indian art there is a 
tendency to devote pointed attention to the foreign and queer, 
as the Hindus do to-day in their national pageants. The man 
which the Hindu saw every day, namely, one like himself, did 
not interest the artist and his public so much as the outlandish, 
the uncommon, the dwarf, the lion-rider, the snake-man and 


® Consult Hislovy of India, 160-350 A.H.i p. 21o, pi. VI, on 
Bharhut features. {J.B.O.S.S.. XIX.) The features are prohahly 
local, Gbnd features. 

* J.B.O.RJS., 1919, p. 103. 
s J., VI. 432. 
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the snake-woman, the Taksha, the Abyssinian,^ the mischievous 
alien slave. Incidentally "when the Sanchi or Bharhnt artist 
has come to deal with his own kings and queens, women and 
hoys, ascetics and trees, the virtuous elephant, and the surgeon 
monkey, he has anticipated this ethnological controversy, 
I venture to challenge any one to show the snub-nose or the 
high cheek hone or any outlandish element in those representa- 
tions. 

With regard to the general suggestion as to the Mongolian 
basis of India’s population “ as late as 
- Alleged lloiigoliftn the early centuries, ” no amount of a 
tion in early oeAtnries IS possible’” opimng can satisfy me 

or one who reads in the Mahd-Bhashya that 
the Brahmin still had fair eyes and fair hair fqifS: 
on P. V. 1. 116) and who reads in the Gopaiha Brdhmap,a 
that the Vai^ya was still fiukla or white and who reads in the 
BJiarma-^dstras th&t the Sudra woman was still the ‘black 


® Some o! these reliefs were evidently prepared from designs 
executed by other hands and it is that what is implied by the expres- 
sion rupakaihma prepared by the ivory carvers of Vldi^a 

Wd). In such oases the word sculptors as used by 
me above is not quite suitable. 

My friend, Mr, Panday, has drawn my attention to Prof. 
;Grflnwedel’s conclusion on the subject which runs as follows : — 

“ The diflEerent peoples that lived side by side in India were 
distinguished from one another above all physically : contact with 
peoples of higher Asia in the time of Ai^oka revealed new types, and 
thus we undoubtedly see an attempt, for instance, to represent 
foreign nations in the equestrian groups that adorn the SShchi gate- 
ways 

“ On the eastern gate, for example, besides mythical foreign 
peoples two figures are represented riding on horned lions. One of 
the heads is clearly not of the Aryan type ; the woolly negro-like 
hair and the thick coarse shape of the whole head surprises one ; 
this same figure holds a bunch of grapes in his band. • ■ .The whole 
series of these figures — ^those mounted on goats, on dromedaries, on 
lions— present a distinct contrast to the Hindus riding on elephants .... 

“ The great majority of the other reliefs at Safiohi present the 
Hindu type — a long head with full round face, large eyes, and thick 
lips. At Bharhut the same type appears hut it is somewhat harsher.” 
— Buddhist Art in India, Trans, by Burgess, pp. 33-34. 

’ E.g,, Ind, Ant., 1906, p, 290, 
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l)eauty ’ of the land. The republiofs, as -vve have seen, had 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vai^yas and 6udras. The Greeks sa-w 
them and admired their physique from their point of view. They 
eould not have praised smih-noses. An ounce of evidence is 
weightier than tons of theories. 

The Lichchhavis, whose form of republican government was 
' noticed by orientalists in the first instance, 

Liohohhavia attracted much attention and curiosity, 
and gave rise to various speculations. 
Mr. Vincent Smith wrote a short paper on “ Tibetan Affinities 
of the Lichchhavis”. 8 This paper is referred to in successive 
editions of Mr. V. Smith’s History, and has been often taken 
by others as having established its thesis. 

Mr. Smith bases his theory, firstly, on an alleged custom 
ef exposure by the Lichchhavis of dead human bodies, a custom 
which he says also prevails in Tibet; and, secondly, on 
judicial procedure of the Lichchhavis which he thinks has a very 
close resemblance with the procedure followed in Tibet. An 
examination of the two data shows that the exposure of the 
dead as "the usage of the Lichchhavis ofVai^ali” *‘in ancient 
times ”® has existence only in a mistaken imagination ; that 
there is not even a remote resemblance in the two judicial 
procedures. 

Mr. Smith relies on a Chinese legend saying that the 
Buddha at Vai^ali observed a Cemetery under a clump of trees 
and had the cemetery described to him by Eishis : “ In that 
place, the corpses of men are exposed to bo devoured by the 
birds ; and there also they collect and pile up the white bones 
of dead persons, as you perceive ; they burn corpses there also 
and preserve the bones in heaps. They hang dead bodies also 
from the trees ; there are others buried there, such as have 
been ala, in a.nd put to death by their relatives, dreading lest 
they should come to life again; whilst others are left there 
upon the ground that they may return, if possible, to their 
former homes. How this, is the passage (I have quoted it 
.in full) upon which the whole theory of the exposure of the 


8 Jnd. Ani., 1903, pp. 233-35. 

8 Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. lo5. 

Beal, Romantic legend of Sdkya Bnddha, p. 139. 
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dead is based and on the basis of which Mr. Smith has con- 
sidered the Lichchhavis to have been of Tibetan, origin. The 
passage is from a legend in China of abont 1,000 years later 
than the time of the Buddha, and as such it is worthless as a 
piece of historical evidence for contemporary details. But 
the passage, however, as it stands, is innocent. To one 
acquainted with the standard dramas of Sanskrit literature 
and the social and religious customs of the orthodox Hindus 
as they have prevailed, the passage connotes difEerently in 
its natural way, A typical 8ma&ma^ ‘ cremation ground, ' 
is what is described. In some cases, as it is enjoined in the 
Dharma-8d8tra a dead body cannot be burnt but has to be 
either buried or exposed, or in the language of Mann, “to be 
thrown in the forest like a log of wood (and for that, it is 
hoped, no one would dare to call the author of the Manava Code a 
Tibetan or Parsi). Dramas and fictions in Sanskrit are full of 
allusions to men being executed at the Smaima and people 
hanging themselves by a tree in the Smaiana grounds. The 
practice of laying the dead body in hope of recovery is observed 
even to-day. 

As to the alleged ‘ dose resemblmce ’ which according to 
Mr. Smith ‘ is impossible not to perceive in the matter of the 
two types of criminal procedure, I quote in the footnote^ the 

Mann, Oh. V, verse 69. 

Turnour, the authority of Mr. Smith on the Lichchhavi pro- 
cedure, says thus : — 

“ On this point, the AtthaloalJia contains this note : 

“ In aforetime, the Wajjian rulers on a person being brought 
and presented to them, thus charged ‘ this is a malefactor ’ without 
at once deciding ‘ he is a malefactor,’ dispose of him accordingly. 
They surrender him to the Winiehehhiya mdhamatta (chief judicial 
officers). Having examined him, if they conceive ‘ this man is not 
a culprit,’ they release him. If they decide ‘ this is a malefactor’ 
without awarding any penalty, they transfer him to the Woharikd, 
(learned in. the customs or laws). They also having investigated the 
matter, discharge him, if he be ixmocent ; but if he be guilty, there 
are certain officers called Suttadhara (maintainers of the suttan) to 
whom they transfer him.' They also inquire into the matter and 
discharge him, it he be innocent; but if guilty, they transfer him 
to the Aithakidaka. They also having observed the same procedure, 
transfer him to the Sen&pati (chief minister), he again to the Upar&ja 
(sub-'king) ; the Uparajd to the RdjS, The Baja enquiring into the 
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"whole passage about the two procedures in Mr. Smith’s own 
words. A mere comparison by both lawyers and laymen would 
show that it is impossible ‘ to perceive ’ the alleged ‘ resem- 
iDlance I may here refer the reader to the interpretation of 
the Liohchhavi procedure given above and its comparison wiih 


matter, if he he imiocent, releases him, but if he bo guilty, he causes 
the Pawmipatthakan (book of precedents or usages) to bo propounded. 
There it is written, to him by whom such a. crime is committed, 
:such a punishment is awarded. The ItSjd having measured the 
culprit’s offence by that standard, pronounces a suitable .sentence. 

1838, I, 993-94. 

On this Mr. V. Smith observes : 

“ The stages in this complicated procedure are eight in number, 
namely : — 

1. Arrest and production of prisoner before the ‘ ruiers ’ ; 

2. Enquiry by the Winichohhiya mahamattd ; 

3. „ „ Woharika ; 

4. „ „ Suttadham i 

5. „ „ At^hakidaka : 

6. Production before the SenSpaii ; 

7. „ „ Uparaj&i 

8. Final ji^dgment hy the Saj&, who is bound to follow fixed 

written rules in awarding the penalty. 

“ The stages in the Tibetan procedure, as described by Babu 
Sarat Ohandra Das (Proc. A.S.B., 1894, p. 5), are exactly similar : — 

. 1. The accused person is arrested, and sent to the lock-up ; 

2. He is watched, treated kindly, and mildly interrogated ; 

3. He is subjected to a mild but minute interrogation called 

Jamti and his answers are noted down ; 

4. He is examined more strictly and whipped at intervals ; 

this is called Tshnn-di ; 

.*5. If he makes any Icind of confession, true or false, he is 
subjected to further prolonged examination, repeated 
whippings, and cruel tortures of various kinds ; 

C. If the case is serious and the Government becomes a party, 
he is taken to the Ealons or Ministers) Court j 

7. This Court suggests to the Gyal-Miali (Regenti, which is 

the highest Court of the Country, that one of the three 
punishments mentioned in the decision may be approved : 

8. The sentence may he mitigated, commuted or revised by 

the Dalai Lama only. 

The Begent has no power to do more th.sn select one of the three 
punishments suggested by the Court of Ministers.”— V. Smith, Ind, 
Ant., 1903, p. 23.0. , 
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the procedure of the gaw as mentioned in the MaliSbMrata?^ 
The Lichchhavi prodedure was based on rules which were 
normally common to all ganas. 

There are circumstances which when taken into considera- 
tion leave no doubt as to the Hindu na- 
of the Lichchhavis. Both the 
Videhas and the Lichchhavis had a com- 
mon national designation ‘the Vrijis In other words, they 
were two branches of the same nation. Ho one responsible 
will venture to suggest that the Videhas were also Tibetans. 
The very colonization of Northern Bihar by the Vedic 
Videhas is recorded.^^ If the Videhas were pure Hindus, a 
centre of Upanishadic philosophy and orthodox theology, 
the Lichchhavis who were a ramilication of the same 
nation could not have been barbarians. The Lichchhavis were 
at Vaisali. And the Puranas as we have seen connect the 
VaiSalas like the Videhas with a well-known Aryan dynasty. 
They were not ‘ unanointed ’ rulers, a term applied by Hindu 
writers to barbarians settled in India. The xHiguHam-Nihayw 
contemplates the Lichchhavi rulers to be ‘ anointed ’ rulers, 
i.e., obMshihta', like any other Kshattriya rulers. The Jataka 
mentions the celebrated lake which was jealously guarded and 
in which the gam (republican) rulers obtained their Alliisheka^^ 
The Buddhist literature unanimously treats them as good 
Ksliattriyas. In the dynastic inscriptions of Nepal the Lichchha- 
vis are said to have branched off from the Ikshavakns (I. A., 
IX. 178) ; that is, they were allied to the Sakyas. 

Their name according to the rules of grammar is a deriva- 
tive of the word IAgIicMiu, i.e., the followers or descendants of 
Lichchhu which in Sanskrit would be LihsJm. LiksJia means 
a mark and lAksJiu is connected with it. The name might have 
originated on account of some feature marks. The name Laksh- 
mana is a similar instance. Lachchhu in Bihar and the Doab is 
a very common name to-day denoting the same tiling. A 
man born -with some prominent black or blue mark on his 
person easily acquires the name. 


« Sec above, Ch. XIII, Ch. XIV. 
Satapaflm, I. 4. 1. 10, ft. 

Ante, p. 47. 
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The Mallas, neighbours of the Lichchhavis, are styled 
Vasishthas in the MaMparinibbana Sutta,'^^ 

Mallas , __ . , ,, . ,1 1 » 

, and Vasish^ha is a well-lcnown Aryan 

gotra name. The Mahaparinibbana Sutta is not the work of 
crafty Brahmins of the type reputed to concoct Aryan genea- 
logies for barbarian rulers. 

There is some discussion about the origin of the 6akyas 
. also- Now the testimony of the Pali 

“ ^ai^af ° authorities is unanimous that the Sakyas 
were a branch of the Aikshvakas. This is 
admitted by the adverse side, the Puranas, which place the 
Buddha, his father and his son, in the Ikshvaku house. Con- 
temporaries of the Buddha amongst whom was Ajaita-fiatru, 
king of Magadha, claim him as a Kshatriya.^’ As we have seen 
in the history of the formation of new republics and the Puranic 
detail about the Yaudheyas and Madras, the state-community 
was called after the leader. We find the same origin of the 
Sakya Community given by the Buddha himself.^® That 
history of origin agrees with the ascertained history of 
similar republican foundations. That history — ^that a cadet 
of an Aikshvaka king founded the Sakyan republic christened 
alter his name — therefore should be accepted. 


The tradition of an ancient and obsolete custom of sister- 
marriage amongst the Sakyas had misled some scholars into 
wrong theories of race-origins. Such ancient and once living 
custom or law is accepted by the Vedic literature to have 
existed in the orthodox race. Buddhist tradition also does 
not limit to the Sakyas, It extends it to the Ikshvaku royal 
dynasty and the Ikshvakus were not new comers ; they were 
never desacramented. They are as ancient as the Vedas. If 
the Ikshvakus were Aryan, their offshoot the Sakyas cannot 
be otherwise. 


The evidence of the Greeks who actually saw many Indian 
republicans is as decisive as any other 
fact. They' describe the handsome looks 
and tall stature of the Punjab and Sind 
republicans. The snub-nose of the Himalayan Mongoloid could 


Eridenoe of the 
Greeks 


Mahdparinibbana Suita, V. 10. 
Ibid., V. 24. 


1® Aynbaftha Sutta, 16. 
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have never been described as a bandsoine feature by the Greeks^ 
who must be taken as good judges in these matters. hTor 
could the stature of the Himalayan be mistaken by the Greeks 
to be majestic. The very discription proves perfect and pure 
Aryan type of the Eepublican Hindu. All these republicans, 
are expressly mentioned by them as Indian. 

The names of the republicans are an internal evidence of 

their Hindu origin. The Kathaians or 

Evidence of names the Kathas are a Vedic people to whom the 
and orthodox litera- tt jt. . e ■ it i 

tujQ the Katha recension of the Tajm-Veda 

and the Katha Upanishad owed their 

origin. The Madras arc not simply known to Vedic literature- 

but are known as a home of orthodoxy where men like ^veta- 

ketu Avent for post-graduate studies in sacrifices. There is a 

definite history of the origin of the Yaudheyas and Madras as 

noticed above. The ‘ Kshatriyas ’ were par excellence Kshatri- 

yas. The Vplshnis are not only Kshatriyas but sacred Kshatri- 

yas, the Vedic Satvat Yadus. As to the names like the 

irjunayanas, and the Salankayanas, etc., the names are proof 

positive of their , orthodox origins. The rules of PSnini stamp 

the formation rvith orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy has, so to say, anticipated the controversy and 
has already set its seal on the orthodox origin of these re- 
publics. The Aitareya Brahmana describes the Vedic rituals 
with which the republican Madras, the Satvats, the Kurus, 
and others were consecrated to political rule, and with which 
the constitutions Bhaujya and the Svdrajya in the west and 
south-west and Vairajya by the side of the Himalayas received 
orthodox sanction. 


Whatever the race-origins of a particular republican com- 
munity, the system was Indian and orthodox Indian. It goes 
back to the time of the Aitareya Bi-ahmima and earlier. That 
democratic and republican states were experiments of the 
Hindus themselves, who at times had been regal and in turn 
republican, is further proved by what Megasthenes saw and 
learnt, in the country twenty-two centuries before (see p. 31 
above).’ 
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Hindu Monarchy 

Antiquity and Theory of Origin 

The word Bdjan and itfs original Eat literally mean a 
•rn.or, „,.Tr ruler. It is connected with Ihe Latin rra. 

But Hindu^liolifical nieorists have given 
it a philosophic derivation. U^ing is called Efija because 
his duty is ‘ to please ’ {ran J) ihe jieople by niaiutaiiiing 
good government. This philosophic interjiri'tafion has been 
accepted as an axiom, throughoul Sanskiit literature. The 
kings also acquiesced in and accepted this constitutional 
interpretation of the term. Emperor Kharavela of Kalinga, 
who was a Jaina, says in Ms inscrijition (c. 170 B.C.) that he 
did please his subjects, thirty-five hundred thousand in number. 
In the Buddhist Canon the same theoretic definition is foimd : 
dammena pare ranjettti IcJw, Vdseftlm, rdja.^ Both orthodox and 
heterodox branches of the race had adopted it. It was a 
national interpretation and a national theory of constitution . 
Magasthenes, as observed before ,2 records the Hindu 
tradition current in his time that Monarchy 
^''^'lijnaroUy earliest form of organised govern- 
ment in India. This is supported by the 
Eig-Veda where Monarchy is ihe normal and the only form of 
government known. Monarchist vrriters, as we have seen, 
utilised this fact as an argument against non-kingly forms of 
constitution.^ jVfter Monarchy, MegaHthenc.s ivas told, re- 
publican experiments w'ore made. As the Aiiareya lirdhmann 
puts it, it was in ‘ the firmly fstablished Mid-land ’ where 
monarchy held its own* ; that is, the change from Monarchy to 


^ Bujlm-Kilcayu, Ayganna SiiUanta, III, p. 0". 

® Ibid., p. 2.'5, See also McCrinille, JUrijaaihenM iinrl Artiarir 

p. 200. 

® See pp. 80-80 and p. 17 above. Cf. TOsqfirr% 

1 Mahdbluirala, Sdnti-P., 00. .> (TCnmb.). 

* See AHarcya Brukmai}a, VITI. U. TfRARf 

Jtr%SRt ?r % ITSTR: 
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republican form to 'wliicli Magastbenes alludes, did not occur 
there. This Mid-land was the land from Kurukshetra to 
Prayaga — the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges, which 
be'eame the seat of the Aryan conquerors and Aryan monarchy. 
The Puranic history also confirms this. Its ruling houses 
cover the Middle Country, going beyond only in one direction — 
the East. The constitution of the Bast {Prdclii) according to 
the Aitareya Brahmana, was Sdmrajya,^ which was a species of 
monarchies — ^meaning, literally, ‘a collection of monarchies, 
i.e., a Federal Imperialism.® 

There are several theories known to Hindu literature on 

the origin of Hindu Kingship. A brief 

Kincln Theories on the notice of those theories is necessary to 
ongin of llingship , . 

understand the constitutional effect which 

they produced on practical administration. 

The Vedic theory is found in the Aitmya Brahmana. It 
asserts that the Devas, i.e., their worship- 

Vedio theory j pers, the Hindus, originally had no king. 

In their struggle against the Asuras — ^when 
the Devas found that they were repeatedly defeated, they 
came to the conclusion that it was because the Asuras had 
■a king to lead them, they were successful. Therefore they , 
•decided to try the same experiment. And they agreed to elect , 
.a king ; 

“ The Devas and Asuras were fighting •••• the Asuras defeated 
the Devas .... The Devas said, ‘ It is on aocouwl of our having 
■no king that the Asuras defeat us. Det us elect a king'. All 
consented."'' 

® See below, Ch. XXXVII. (Evidently at the time of the 
Ailareya Brdhmaya the North Bihar Eepublioe had not come into 
•existence.) 

* Videba and Magadha. Janaka (probably a royal style and 
mot' a proper name), king of the Videhas, according to Vedio literature 
iSatapatha Br,, XI. 8. 1. 2 ; see also , Bri. Up., 

XV. 1. l)and .Tardsandha, king of Magadha, according to the Furanas, 
were holders of the title Samrdt (Mdhabharaia) (see Ch. XXXVII 
below). , 

'' Aitareya Brahmana, I. 14. — tfg ^1^ .... 

ar^qq; araqvfirsrcrqr q qt 
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If it has a historical reference it ■vrould refer to the tribal staga 
of the Aryans in India and it would suggest that the Institution, 
of kingship was borrowed from the Dravidians. Whatever the 
historical truth in the theory, the important point to note here 
is that kingship is contemplated to be elective in its origin. 

Political writers, however, had a theory of their own which 
is oonflncd more to the abstract side of 
Soientista’^lhoory of question. They held that the first king 

was elected on certain conditions or on 
a contract, and that original contract was always enforced 
subsequently. 8 According to this view the election was neces- 
sitated for internal administration, the authority of law by 
itself, the people having refused to follow. This theory of 
contractual monarchy, which undoubtedly was a reflex of the 
express republican theory of contract,® found support in Vedio 
hymns and songs of royal election, in rituals of royal conse- 
cration which were baaed on elective principles, and in the 
Coronation oath which made the king swear that he should rule 
according to law. 

These ceremonials were invariably observed even when 
succession to throne had become heredi- 
TheoryiO^e^coUve tary. In theory, according to these sacred 
ceremonies, the king, as we shall presently 
see, was always an elected officer holding ofllce on condi- 
tions which he accepted in his Coronation oath. The contract 
theory of the politicians, as we shall see, was always believed 
in and accepted by both the ruler and the ruled. 

Actual election at times did take place even in post-Vedic 
times.i® Megasthenes notes that after Svayambhu, Buddha 
and Kratu, the succession was generally heredilary but that 
‘ when a faihire of heirs ocomred in the rmjal house, the Indians 


8 See the discussion in, tho Arlha-flastra, 1, 9, i)p. 22-23 ; also- 
that in the MahdhMrata {see p. 225 below). 

® See pp. 171-72 above. 

The following cases of election of king are found in the- 
Hislorff of Kashmir ; Baka ‘teas crmcned king bg the cHisens’ (E.T., 
I. 325) ; Yadaskara was elected atter great deliberations {.li.T., V, 
4-15-77). 
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elected their sovereign on the principle of merit.’^^ The Jatakas^ 
liave stories of election of kings and even the fahles^ of the 
country made animals elect their king. They indicate that 
the theory of elective kingship was a national theory "widely 
current. Let us now take the sacred hj^ns of royal election 
of the Vedas and the Vedic kingship. 


^ McCrindle, Megaathenes and Arrian, p* 200. 

The J&taJea, I, p. 399. 

“ See Mah&vaaiu (ed. Senart), II, p. 70. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Vedic King and His Election 

Tiie Mag was elected by the people assembled in the 
Scmiti. The people assembled are said to 
elect him to rulership iiuaiiiniously. The 
api)ointa him. He is ashed to 
hold the state. Il is liojtcd that he would not full fmn Ms 
ojJj.ee, He is expected to crush the enemies. 

Here is a eomplete iSong of Eleelion.i 

311 I 

^ I U 

m n i n 

iTiT =5%r: gger i5rrfg=gr5i?5ft i 
5^1^ pf4&f viH^ II ^ II 

I I . ^ I .. I 
^ . I J 

riw ^mr 3Tivr ^ ii ^ ii 

*. r U „ . .. U . I 

pr sisT^ft p i 

pw: ^ ggi w ii t it 

U ... I .1 

p rf p 15?qT3: I 

' I .1 . 

p ti ^iH >5RjraT pn, II « 

p(s=^fr: 11^21^ I 

?lg^ f^sir: a!jfi=gl|raiq % ^R1T%: II ^ II 


^ Atharva-Veda, VI. 87-83. This hymn occurs also in Big-Veda, 
X. 173 with slight modification. 

7 
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“ Gladly you come among us ; remain firmly -without 
faltering ; all the people want you ; may you not fall ofE the 
State. 

“ Here be you firm like the moimtain and may you not 
come down. Be you firm here like Indra ; remain you here- 
and hold the State. 

“ Indra has held it (the State) firm on account of the fir m. 
Hayi offering ; for it Soma as well as the Brahmanaspati has 
said the same. 

“ Firm (as) the heaven, firm (as) the earth, firm (as) the 
universe, firm (as) the mountains, let this raja of the people be 
firm. 

“Let the State be held by you, be made firm by the 
raja Varuna, the God Brihaspati, Indra and also Agni. 

“Vanquish you firmly, -without falling, the enemies, and 
those behaving like enemies crush you under your feet. All 
the quarters unanimously honour you, and for firmness the 
assembly here creates (appoints) you.” 

Here is a passage employed at the re-election of a JRdija who 
had been apparently driven out :~- 

I I I 

If I I j ... I 

^ 3-jtt ii 

“ The people elect you to rulership, the wide* glorious 
quarters elect you. Be seated on this high point in the body of 
the state and from there vigorously® distribute the natural 
-wealth.”* Sa&rtd literally means the “hump” of the bull. The 
allusion is to the throne which is regarded as the highest place 
in the body-politic. The previous verse in the Mantra shows 
that the reference is to JShiarat, or monarch. 


® The word may mean either ‘ -wide ’ or ‘ five ’. Hare- 
the former meaning is more appropriate because the people assembled, 
could be only confined to the fo-ut quarters and not the sky. Quarter 
comes in Election Hymns as a figurative use for the people assembled. 
® Or ‘ like Ugra ruler ’ See p. 89 above. 

* Atharva-Veda, HI. 4. 2. 
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Kiiig-makcTa 


According to the last verse of a hymn in the JBi^f-Feda 

Sole taker of Taxes corresponding to the song of election 
quoted above,® be becomes the sole 
taker of taxes from the people ; he becomes the king of 
the peoi)le. The ‘ solo taker ’ signifies that the regular tax, 
as a royal due, had already developed. No one else but the 
king alone was entitled to it. The king is a.sked to ascend a 
raised seat which is sigiiificiintly dcsciihf fl as the highest, point 
of the body of state. It .shows that the idea of state as 
■organism is realised as early as the Vedic kingship. 

The noAV king after ascending the throne received from the 
assembled people and the ‘ king-makers ’ 
Avho according to later authorities® were 
bigh functionaries or ministers,’ a symbolic armlet called 
Mani. It was made of Palana Avood. These high function- 
aries were the Treasurer, the Commander of the Army, the 
Oramaiii or the leader of the township, and some others. 
They are called ‘ kings ’ and ‘ king-makers ’ by the neAvly 
•elected king. The ‘ king-makers ’ thus appear to be com- 
munal or popular officers of state who were regarded as 
rulers, amongst Arhom the king was the chief ruler. They are 
called latterly Eatnins or those in whom the Eatna or Mani 
is vested. For it Avas they who gave the king the symbolical 
jewel of royal authority. The king originally took the jewel 
■of authority from all the folk present, including arlizans and 
chariot-makers. This was the only symbolical ceremony 
which accompanied the Vedic election. 

The king taking Parna or Mani says ; — 


'T'S c# tra'A. H ^ n 


® f gw I 

J ^ r, I 

awr cT w ^.v., x. its. o. 

* Erahmayias and Krishna Yajus. 

’ Cf. Maha Govinda Siitlanla, 32 ; Diijha jV., II, 2S3, where the 
six great nobles of the state are called the King-makers, Baja-katlaro. 
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c' 

g-T^5i: qw JTgi 55r isobar ^rara: ii ii 


Election for life-time 


“ The skilful builders of chariots and the ingenicus woikers 
of metal, the folk about mo all, do thou, O Parna, make my aids. 
The kings and king-makers, the charioteers and leaders of 
hosts, the folk about me do thou, O Parna, make my aids.”® 

The king thus accepted his royal authority from the -whole 
folk including equally the king-makers and 
the artisans. The king -was elected for Ids 
whole life ; “ Bide here a mighty benevolent (king) up to tenth 
decade of thy Ufe.”^ 

The throne was covered with the skin of a lion, tiger or 
leopard. This was done, as we shall see, oven when the throne 
was made of precious materials. A iiarticular s^mlciims 
was attached to the skin-cover. It was the emblem of prowess. 
“Thyself a tiger, do thou upon this tiger-skin stride thicugli 
the great regions. All the clans shall wish for thec.”^® When 
seated on the throne he was sprinkled -with water.^^ 

At times he was degraded and banished. After aperied 


Deposition (vnd 
re-election 


of exile an 
re-elected. 


ex-king was sometimes 


“ The eagle shall bring hither from a distence h:m that 
is fit to be called, wandering exiled in a strange land. ^ The 


® Atharva-Yeda, III, 5. 0-7. Tranalation adoirted from Bloom- 
field, XLII. 114-. • ^ 

« Atharva-Veda, III, 4. 7.— qqufffgn: 1 

1® Ibid., IV. 8. 4.— sqil^r 3Tf?r Irat^T I 

• I) 

11 Ibid., TV. 8. 6-0.— 7^1 II 'd II 

J I I 

gif$rcqT qwtT%M'6rrqT f^r: U .H ^ || That the ceremony , 

relates to monarchical Baja {Ekardjd) Is clear from the Smuta Sutras 
of the Aiharva~Veda. 
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ASvins shall prepare for tliec a path, easy to travel ! Do ye^ 
his kinsfolk, gather close about him. 

“ Thy opponents shall call thee. Thy friends have chosen, 
thee. ”12 

Ho is said to have come to agreement "witli his electors. 

“Como thou to the Vi.4e8 (the ])e<)ple), for thou hast 
agreed concordant -with the electors.’’^ 

The king was expoetod to secure material x»i’‘isporily to 

His duty the people.^* 

“Mx thy mind upon tlie bestowal of wealth. Then do 
thou, mighty, distribute wealth amongst us.” 

In this connexion it would be interesting to quote here a 
poem from the Ailiarva Veda where the prosperity of the 
people is described. The song, evidently contemporary, 
praises the successful rule of king Parikshit of Kuru land.i® 


12 Atharva-Veda, III.^ 3. 4. — 

q4 foj^r ^srrerr il 


Was the eagle a mark of royalty ? A recorded case of dispositiou 
is that of Dushtaritu, king of the Srifijayas [^atapatha BrCihmai},af 
XII. 9. 3. 1 ; Weber, I.S., I. 205). Ee was recalled. 

12 Ibid.. HI. 4. 6.— 

I I ^ I . I J 
Jigyirr^: tr sif t^-ir ^ni: m^Rr: i 

I III 

11 Ihxd., III. 4. 4.— 

II I II. 

s.ii.E., xr.ii. iis. 

15 IhiiU XX. 127. (3). 7-10.— ^ 

^1 an% i 

*. 1 k” I I 

a|raw ^rat qro^ff; « « ii 


I .. .1 . k ' 

qicRfl. rl ail lEM ^IW^I qH gflU 1 

^rr^n qfi^ fq qfs 4 *- qftf^ci*: ii 2, 11 (Contd. on p. los.) 
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“ Listen ye to tlie high, praise of the king who rules over 
all peoples. What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink, 
or liquor 'F (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
of King Parikshit.” 

In other words, in the Kurn land the wife never thinks of 
offering such a poor drink as water to the thirsty husband. 
And the barley beverage when brought ‘ overran the brim ’. 
This shows “ the people thive merrily in the Icingdom of King 
ParihahiV 

The election in the Vedic age appears fairly simple and 
business-like. But it has a latent philo- 
Germs onate^polKioftl gopjiy behind it. The king is elected by 
the people ; he is expected to fulfil certain 
duties ; and is invested with certain privileges. He accepts 
his ofELce from the people and the ‘ king-makers ’. He was in 
agreement with his electors. He could bo removed from hiS 
ofidce and could be brought back from exile. The germs of 
the political philosophy of kingship are all to be found in these 
Vedic mantras. 

The fact, if not the theory, was clear that the office of the 
king was a creation of the People and was held conditionally. 
Above him there was always the national Assembly, the 
Samiti which was, as we have seen above, the real sovereign.^® 


< I J .V ^ r. I 

I I ) 

See S.B.E., XLII, pp. 197-08, 

^® Cf, Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 168 : ‘ The 
king {r&jd.) was often hereditary. .. .His power was by no means 
absolute, being limited by the will of the people expressed in the 
tribal assembly {Samiti)’. See also Zimmer, Altiniisches Leben, 
162 ff, ; Weber, Indiache Studien, XVII. 88 ; Geldner, Vedisohe 
Studien, II. SOS. 
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Coronation Ceremony of the Brahmana Period 
and Its Constitutional Significance 


In tlio ag(5 o£ Brahmana litoraturc, coronation becomes 
elaborate, ritualistic and very technical. Special royal 
ceremonies wctc invenled. But they all retain the same 
constitutional characteristics as we tind in llie true Vedic 
period. In fact they are developments of the same under- 
lying ideas. 


Sacred formulte and rites for royal installation are formed 
and prescribed in this period. And they 
ixed ormuijD become prescribed once for all. Since 
that time every Hindu sovereign crowned in India has observed 
them, for according to the orthodox view of both law and 
ritual, no one could attain kingship without them. The same 
ceremonies, in essentials, came down and are prescribed by 
lawyers of the seventeenth century who wrote for Hindu kings 
in Muhammadan times.^ 


In the Srutis there are three ceremonies for consecrating 
heads of society. There is the first and 
foremost, the mjasiiya, or the inaugura- 
tion of a king, there is secondly, the 
y&japeya used for consecrating a king or a high functionary 
as the royal priest, and thirdly, there is the Sarva-metlha, 
‘ a sacrifice for miiversal rule ’. The Yajapeya probably did 
not partake of political nature in it.s origin, it being primarily 
designed to celebrate something like tin Olympic victory.® It 
was, later on, adopted for royal and ridigious con.secrations. 
The Sarva-medM^ is an exceptional certraony performed by 
eini)erors who are already consecrated to rulership. The 
ceremony proves the existence of the territorial ideal of a 


^ See Mitra MiSm, Yuamitrodaya Riijanttl, pp. .S3-113. 

® Of. TaUtMya Brahmana, I. 3. 2. 2. 

See cDjtira Eggoling, 8.B.B., XU, p. 24 (Introduction). 
® See Satapatha Brdhmaya, XIII. 7. 1. 
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one-state India.* The normal ceremony of Coronation, how- 
ever, is the Bajasuya. 

^ ^i5R£?r»3; I ^Tsrr I w^icT. . . 

“ To the king doubtless belongs the B&jasuya, for by 
offering the B&jasuya he becomes king.”® 

We shall here mainly discms the rituals of the latter and 
also of the Y&japeya. In fact they all have very many details 
in common, and they supplement each other. The Vdjapeya 
came to be regarded as a preliminary to the Bdjasuya, 

The Bdjasuya is comprised of three distinct parts; the 
first is a series of preliminary sacrifices, the second is the 
AbhisJieehaniya, ‘the sprinkb’ng’, or ‘the anointing’, the third 
is a number of post-anointing ceremonies. Out of the three, 
the AhMsJieolianlya is the most important ; and, perhaps, in 
practice the r^tes and formulae of it alone were considered 
indispensable at normal coronations. 

One of the first things which strike the student of the 
ceremony is the pronoun “ he ” by which 
He the ing-eleat king-elcct is studiously designated. 

It is only after the sprinkling stage that he is called 
‘ king ’ ; that* is, only when the ceremony is complete, he 
becomes invested with the royal of&ce and powers ; before 
that he is an ordinary citizen. 


Among the preliminary offerings there are the eleven 

ratna-havis (the ‘ jewer-offerings) which 
ThsEatna-Havis Eatnins 

or the ‘ Jewel-holders ’ at their respective houses. The 
recipients of the Eatna-havis are : — ® 


* Of. Aiiareya Brahmar^a, VIII, 15 ; Faniui, V. 1. 41-42 on 
SS.rva-'bhauma. 

® Saiapatha Brahma^a, V, 1. 1. 12. 

® Ibid,, V. 3, 1. Cf. also Taiitirlya Brahmarpj,, 1. 7. 3 (Poona 
ed.j I, pp. 308-10) and Taittiriya Samhifa, 1, 8. 0 (Mysore od,, I, 
pp. 148-49). 

The .text says that the ralnins are eleven (l^l^ But 

the havi ia offered at twelve places. Evidently the offering at hia 
•own house is not counted (the school of Kfishna Yajur-Veda does 
not ptescrihe an offering at the king-elect’s house). 
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(1) Sendni (the commander of the army). 

(2) Purohita (the court chaplain) ; ‘ Brahmin ’ in the 

Taittinya ritual. 

(a) The King-elect himself as representing the Kshatra 
or ‘rule ’ ; in the Taitiiriya we have ‘ Rajanya ' in the 
place of the king-elect. 

(3) MahisM (the queen). The Queen had an official 

cliaracter inasmuch as she api)earcd with tlie king 
on the throne on certain official occasions. It seems, 
however, the underlying prineiiile here is the sacred 
theory that without the wife no sacrament could be 
performed, the sacrificer by himself being only one- 
half of his whole spiritual body, the other half being 
the wife. On this principle in the Vajapeya, she 
ascends the throne together with the husband. 
“‘Come wife, ascend we the sky’ — ‘ascend we I ' 
says the wife .... She the wife in sooth is one half of 
his own self ; hence as long as he dees not obtain her, 
so long he is not regenerated for so long he is incom- 
plete. 

In the Jidjasitya ritual of the Jajur-Veda no direction 
is given as to the future Queen’s ascending the throne. 
But the Epics prove the practice of joint coronation.® 
As the formulas are already prescribed in the preli- 
minary Vdjapeya, they have not been repeated in 
the Bdjasuya. The same principle of completing the 
spiritual self of the king-elect is extended by other 
schools of the Yaj^ir-Vedayrho make the king-elect do 
worshii) also to his other wives of loAver castes, 
Vavata and Parivrikti.’ In the Asavamedha ceremony 
even the wife of the lower Siidra caste {Palagald) 
takes part.^® 

’ Saiapatlia Brdhmana, V. 2. 1. 10 ; S.B.E,, XLI, p. 32. 

® Bamayana, Yvddka Kapda, 128, . 69 ; MahSbharata, iSanti- 
Pon-an (Kximb,), 39, 14 ; — \ 

» Cf. Eatapatha, XIII. 6, 2. 5-8. 

WI 5fl’5!T;Tq^r: Bhatta Bhaakara, Taittirlya SaMitd 
(Mysore), III, p. 140. 

Satapaiha, XIII. 5. 2. S ; Ramaya'^a, Bala Kdy-da, 14, 35. 
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(4) Buia (the court-minstrel and chronicler). Probably 
in early times he combined in him some important 
ofi&ce other than that of the chronicler. In the 
Mauryan Civil List of the Artha-^dstra (V. 3-91, 
p. 245), he is placed amongst minor officers [Faurdnika, 
etc.) who got 1,000 (silver panas) a year, It seems 
that every provincial capital had its siita, as Br. TJp., 
IV. 4. 37, indicates. He is the later histriographer 
whom Yuwan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang) found in the 
empire of Harsha Vardhana, whose duty it was to 
register ‘ good and evil events, with calamities and 
fortunate occurrences ’ in every province. That the 
record of each year was iept is evidenced by inscrip- 
tions of Itharavela and others. 

(6) Oramani (the head of the Township or the village 
corporation), “ Vaifiya-Gramani in the Maitrayanl 
edition of the Yajur-Veda. 

(6) KshatPi'i (the Chamberlain). 

(7) BafigraUtri (the master of the treasury). In later 

times he is called Sannidh&tri (c.g., in the Artha- 
Bditra).^ 

(8) Bhdgadugha (the collector of revenue). In later times 

heis called SamdJiartri (o.g., in the Artha-^dstra). The 
expression literally means ‘ milcher of the share ’ 
(of the king one-sixth, etc.). This shows that the 
amount of taxation had already become fixed. 

(9) AJcshavdpa — Commentators have explained it as the 

controller of gambling. Gambling, being under state- 
control, brought in revenue; but the prominence of 
the department is rather strange and one is inclined 
to doubt the meaning of the commentators, ilmong 

Seo p. 204, n 18. 

Bhatta BhR.stara (Mysore ed., Taittinya Samhita, III, p. 148) 
points out the primary moaning ol Saiujrah'dd, the ‘ holder of the 
reins’, lit. ‘ the driver’ then gives the 

.secondary meaning (ciuoting opinion of others ^5^fVff<^?f5=crT 

‘ he who leads (the admimstration) by holding the reins (of 
jgovemment), i.e.. Prince-minister ’. — This has some bearing on 
Asoka’4 T&jiilca, if it is connected with rajju. 
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the Officers the one vho comes aiteT Sannidhatri and 
Samdhartri in the Artha-^astra, corresponding to Nos. 
8 and 9 of our list, is the Akahapatala or (the Depart- 
ment of) the Accoimtant-Genera]. Thus the corres- 
ponding AksJiavapa seems to be the officer in charge 
of State Accounts. The Gambling Officer will be 
quite out of place here. It seems that squares or 
Aleshas were made on some board (Fatala or Adhi- 
devana) by the help of which accounts wero in those 
days calculated. The Alcshasala (A7'tJia-liaslra, p. 85) 
should also be considered in this connexion. The 
Alcshasala department took charge of gold and silyer 
and the mint. Ahsha in these technical offices has 
no connexion whatsoever with gambling. 

(10) Govihartn (master of forests, literally, destroyer of 

beasts). He was evidently the officer described by 
Magasthenes amongst the ‘ Great Officers of State 
having ‘ charge also of the himtsmen ’ who cleared the 
land of wild beasts and fowls which devoured the 
seeds.“ 

(11) Pdldgala (the Courier). His uniform was a red turban 

and leathern quivers.^® He was of the 6udra caste.^® 
In his place the Maitrdyanl Samhita^’’ of the Yajur- 
Veda gives the TaJesha and Bathakdra, carpenter 
and chariot-builder. 

The Eatnins are a development of the Yedic ‘bestow- 

ors of the {palaki)ma')}i The latter 

The Rivtnins . ", ___ 

wore the king-makers ■= the 

ministers), the Suta the head of the village community, the 

builders of chariots and the skilful in metals, ‘ surrounded by 

the folk 

Now the Eatnins tend to be high functionaries of the 
state. Ill the selection of the functionaries the principle of 
class and caste representation appears to have operated. The 


McCrindle, Megasthanes, p. 86. 

^ McCrludlc, Ibid; jj. 84. 

The last two not in the TailHrlya ritual. 
Cf. XIII. 3. 2. 8. 

M.8., II. 6. 5. 
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JPuroUta is studiously referred to as ‘ Brahmin ’ only, in the 
majority of Ytyws Schools, He symbolises the Brahmin. The 
Bajanya or the king-elect himself symbolises the Bdjanya or 
Kshatriya class. The Qramanl, called the ‘ Vai^ya-gramani ’ 
in the Maitrayani,^^ a grdmani, or Township-President of the 
YaiSya caste represented the Vai^ya class or the remnant of 
the original ‘ people now the ‘ commoners ’. The Taksha and 
Bathakara correspond to the Veda’s ‘sldlful workers in metals 
and builders of chariots Their place is supplied by the 
Palagala in the ^uhla ritual ; the class is replaced by caste. 
The Sendni, Purohita, KsJuUtd, SangraJiita, BhagadngJia, 
AlcskNOdpcb and &olcartrd are the High Ministers, the old 
BdjaJmts, the king-makers. The High Ministers were still 
called ‘ king-makers ’ in the Bdmayana 

A. 79. 1, Com. TTF'jTDT:). 

When society grew, it was not possible for the whole Polk 
to assemble, the adoption of the representative principle was 
natural. The most noticeable feature in the change is the ex- 
press recognition of the Sudra as a part of Society. Prom 
the constitutional point of view it is a great change. The 
conquered helot is now worshipped by the man who is going 
to become king. He is as much an integral part of the polity 
as any one else. This recognition, as we shall see, becomes 
more and more emphatic as time goes on. 

The offering to the ‘ jewel-holders ’ is explained by the 
set phrase in each case, ‘/or it is for him that he is thereby eon- 
■seerated and him he makes his faithful follower ’. He treats 
with Sa/oi the headman of the village corporation because ‘he 
assuredly is one of his jewels and it is for him that ‘ he is therby 
consecrated, etc.’^’ 


^1; l Maltraymyi Sa-Miita, II. 

6. B ; IV. 3. 8. 

1" JTWafr I%?rT I JTj#- 

I sr^qij^; iw JTripn?t?r^His 

— Satapatha JBrdhmana, V. 3. 1. 6. 
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The reason for the respect, due to the High Functionaries 
. . or Ministers should be noted. The Eatnin 

Ministers existed before the king came to 
the throne. They had existed indepen- 
dently of him. Tlkcy toere in origin part of the Samiti, 

■' the folk around me ’ — the Vedic ‘ kings ’ and ‘ king- 
makers In later hi.story, ministers still retain Iheso 
•designations of popular times ; they still retain the privileges 
•of the ritualistic, period — they are worshipped before every 
•coronation. Likewise they relain pronouneed traces of in- 
dependence throughout their history (Chs. XXX, XXXI). 
The latter we can understand only with reference to this 
history of origin. 

The whole procedure symbolises the obtainment of the 
approval of the differentiated organs of 
Approval of tho Land government in his consecration to king- 
ship. The seeking of approval does not 
rest here. Symbolic ‘approval’ (Anumati) of the Earth 
(Motherland) itself is recfucsted and obtained. This is done 
before the estates of the Eealm are approached. 

“ They then return (to tlie sacrificial ground) without 
looking backward. He now proceeds with the cake on eight 
pot, sherds for Anumati. For Anumati is this (Earth); and 
whosoever knows to do that work which he intends to do, for 
him indeed she approves (anu-mun) thereof ; hence it is lier 
ho thereby pleases, thinking ‘ May I be consecrated, approved 
by that (genius of) approval !’ ” — 

2'7ic idea underlying is altogether human j there is no diunity 
about the person or the office of the sovereign. 

“ After the jewohs he offers a i)ap to Soma and Eudra.” 

That tho great gods should come after 
The iilt-a uniUirlynig Secular officers was unpalatable to 

theologians, and they therefore give a fanciful explanation by 


2“ Satapaiha Brahmana, V. 2. 3. -I.— 

jfinyfR gt STgnfct: ^ ^ 'ip 5^ 

g'l'irraJi^rrgjrarfira: i 
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introdiicing a myth that as offerings had been rendered to 
some unworthy of saerifice, it was necessary to sacrifice tO' 
gods ‘ for enlightenment ’ (expiation).®^ 

The AbUsheclianiyam or the Sprinkling Ceremony starta 
, , with sacrifices to a set of deities for 

instilling in the king-elect certain 'virtues 
necessary for his office. Sa-vita is prayed for energy, the family 
fire for family Yirtues, Soma for capacity to protect forestSy 
Brihaspati for eloquence, India for the ruling capacity, 
Eudra for power to protect cattle-wealth, Mitra for truth, 
and lastly Varuna for the protection of law. 

Says the ^atapatha Braahnma “Thereby Varuna 
_ ^ . , r . the protector of the law makes him the 

protector of the law, and that tmly is a 
supreme state when one is proteotor of the law, for whosoever 
attains to the supremo state to him, they come in causes 
of law. ” Here is a new theory of the monarchical 
days when the Brdhmanas wore written. The sacred 
froinula only contemplates the protection of the law as a 
necessary duty of the king, but the commentator takes it in 
the sense that one of the chief features of a ‘ full-fledged ' 
state must be that the law should be administered by the king 
or his officer 8 (‘for him they come in causes of law’). The 
old theory had been that the law of the community was 
administered by the community. The new theory was 
operating in actual life in the time of the J dtahas and it was 
fully extended in the imperial days of the Mauryas, when 
salaried judges not only dispensed' royal justice but also 
administered royal laws. 


Satapatha Br&hmanY', V. 3. 2. 

®® Ibid,, y. 3. 3. 9.— I 

cT^ ww yq- tRAffr I ?rr % sww 

% qtErtr ttesrt <p ft w 

C£. S.B.E., XLI, p, 71. 
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CoUeotion n£ Waters 


Waters are then collected from the sea and other reservoirs 
of the land, proclaiming in sacred formulas 
the name of the person for Avhose 
anointing they were gathered. The waters are taken in each 
case with a poetic formula ; “ Self-niUng waters, ye are 

■“ bestowers of kingship, bestow ye kingship on. 


In the description and details of the waters there is to be , 
found a poetic finish to the symbolical constitutionalism. 
Waters sue brought from the Sarasvatl of historic memories, 
from the mighty rivers of the land, from the great Ocean. The 
sum total of these waters is yet to be contributed to by a 
humble pool of the country. The latter is invoked with the 
lofty address ; “ Pleasing ye are, Bestowers of kingship, beatoio 
ye kingship on. N.N." The comment on the sacred address 
of the Brahmana is maiestic and is reserved only for this 
insignificant reservoir ; “ Ee thereby makes the people steady (the 
water of the pool being steady) and faithful to him. A 
•common pool of the country over which he is going to rule is 
made a sacred source of his sovereign powers. 


The gods have been invoked to endow the potential king 
with ruling virtues ‘ for national rule, ’ janardjyaya,^^ ‘ for 
the rilling of the folk ’, yet the rivers of the land, the waters of 
India are prayed as ‘ bestowers of state ’ to confer the actual 
status of kingship. Gods might give him virtues for ‘ national 
xulc ” but they could not give the kingsliip of the land ; it was 
the right of the waters in the land to do it. And they too only 
when combined from the highest to the lowest, could do it ; 
hence the flattering address to a common country pool. An 
important conception is crystallised in this sacerdotal procedure. 
It is on the whole a symbolism enshrining a great idea for all 
.ages. 


iSalnpatha Brahmaiia, V. 3. i . 21. 
^Mrsr% v. s. i. (5. 

«F.dra . . . Ibid., Y. 3. 4. 14. Cf. Taittirlya Samhiid, I. S. 11. 

Cf. Taittiriya Brdhmay.a, I. 7. 0. 7. 
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The Abhisheehana (the aiioittting) is twofold, the first part 
is the sprinkling of waters by what may be 

Abhisheajiana or described as different estates of the realm, 
Conseoration , , . . 

and the second is the theological anointing 
on the head by the priest just before the king-elect ascends 
the throne {asandi). A tiger skin is spread in front of thtf 
Mitra-Varuna’s hearth and the king-elect steps upon it. Pour 
men, one after another sprinkle him — a Brahmin, a kinsman 
of the king-elect, a Eajanya, and a VaiSya which literally 
means ‘ one of the people The Sudra is absent and the 
IHusnian seems to be a tautology. The latter is not found in 
the corresponding Taittiriya ritual {Taitt. Br., I. 7. 8) where 
the Priest as Brahmin, Eajanya, VaiSya, and lastly, Janya, do 
the besprinkling. The last one, Janya, stands for the Sudra 
in the sense of a man of the ‘ hostile ’ tribe as in the AMareya 
Brdhmana, VIII. 26, as originally he was. In later times the 
Sudra always appears. 

The king-elect then puts on a silk underwear, a mantle 
and a turban or diadem.®’ Our ^afapatha Bralmaijia does not 
approve of the dressing, and there is that artistic touch in the 
reason given which was common to the Hindus and the Greeks. 
“ For the limbs being his natural vestments they deprive him 
of his native bodily form.” 


Then follows the Investiture, and Announcement. The 


Investiture and 
Announocment 


priest gives him a strong bow with three 
arrows with the formula “ Protect ye 
him in front,” etc. After the investiture 


while the king-elect is standing on the ground over the tiger- 
skin an Announcement is made, — ^the Avid formulae are 


called out :®® 


Satapaiha Brahmatia, V. 3. 5. 11-14. 

JJshritsha is tnlcon by some to be tnrban and by others diadem. 
The B&mayana has diadem {kmfa\ Yiiddha Km}da, 128. 6-1. 
Satapatha Br&hmai^a, V. 3. 5. 20. 

®® Vdjaswneyi Samhitd, X. 9 ; — 
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“ Informed are ye Men ! Informed is tlie house-lord 
Agni ! Informed is the far-famed Indra ! Informed are 
Mitra and Varuna, the upholders of the vow ! Informed is 
Pushan (the lord of ’wealth) ! Informed are Heaven and Earth, 
all beneficial ! Informed is Aditi, of great shelter ! ” 

The author of the ^atapatlia Brdhmana points out that 
the announcements are symbolical® “ ; Agni symbolising the 
Brahmanas ; Indra, the nobility ; Pushan the world of cattle 
and so on. In any case, the king-elect is expressly and firstly 
announced to men, whatever be the real import of the other 
dvids. The dvids are made to obtain permission or approval 
for the consecration, says the l^atapatJia ’ o-nd 

approved by them he is consecrated, ” 


SatapatJia Br&hmaria, V. 3. 5. 31-37. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Coronation Ceremony of the Brahmana 
Period and Its Constitutional 
Significance (continued) 


After the Avit-proclamation follows the Indra-ceremony 
of Sacred AbhisheJca. {l^atapalha Br., 
Coronation Oath ^ g king-elect is unani- 

mously regarded to have taken a vow {dhriia-vrata) before 
he is seated on the throne.^ The vow, promise, or oath 
is again alluded to in the Taiitinya Br. (I. 7. 10. 1-6), 
satya-sava “ of true sacrifice, ” saiya-dharma “ of true (or 
faithful) conduct, ” saiydnrite Varmah “ Varuna is authority 
in truth (or oath) and falsehood (or faithlessness),*’ eaiya- 
rdjd “ true king”. To what engagement do these repeated 
expressions allude 1 The vow or engagement is not cited here. 
But, it is given in the very Indra-ceremony in the Aitareya 
Brdhtncma. Evidently that was universally adopted, as the 
testimony of later hooks and practice proves. It is therefore 
simply alluded to and not repeated in other Brahmanas. The 
vow which the king-elect took, or, to use modern phraseology, 
the Coronation Oath, as given in the Aitareya Brahmana 
is in these terms 


[“ Let the Kshatriya he sworn through this Great 
Coronation of the Indra-ritual. He is to repeat with faith :] 
‘ Between the night I am horn and the night I die, whatever 
good I might have done, my heaven, my life and my progeny 
may I he deprived of, if I oppress (injure) you ’ ! ” 

The husiness-like and contractual nature of the oath is 
noteworthy. There is no reference to any divine agency in 


^ Vajaeanuiii Samliita, X. 27 ; Taittiriya SaMMd, 

I. 8. 10 ; 7’aittirtj/a 1. 7. 10. 2 ; AitavSyaBrahmaiia,yHl. 18. 
® Aitareya Brahmaiia, VIII. 15. — 

^ ^r«ri ?r i 
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the oath. It is purely human. It is humanly solemn. 
According to the Aitareya Brdhmana the oath was common 
to all constitutions. It was administered to the Euler 
(Kshatriya) whatever the form of polity, whether he was 
desirous of being consecrated to Samrajya, Bhaujya, Svaiajya, 
Vairajya, Parameshthya, Eajya, Maharajya, Adhipatya, or 
Sarva-bhauma (Monarchy),® This proves that the promise by 
the oath was made to the officiating priest as representing the 
whole society, for the ritual is the same both for republics and 
monarchical communities.* As we shall deal with the history 
and effect of the Coronation Oath presently we may pass on 
to the remaining ceremonials and their meaning. 


Asaent to Iho throoc 


After the Announcement he is asked to ascend the wooden 
throne® {A-sandi) spread upon with furs, 
generally with tiger-skin. Theformulse for 
the occasion are four, and the four estates are asked 
thereby to protect the king-elect “ as the precious treasure”. 


A point of the greatest constitutional import is that the 
king is to be protected by the four 
People as King’s estates of the realm. Protected by the 
people (in his office) he is to carry on 
the administration. This principle was one of the accepted 


< .1 . . . I ! ^ .1 .U I .. I J 

^ifi 'iiwot 

sfTSJfri^wrwf^ 

ii 

Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. l.'j. 

* The Brahmin is the mouth-piece and representative of the 
entire society throughout the Bpics. As we shall see later, tho. 
sanction in the case of the oath being broken, came from the entire 
community and not only from the Brahmins. 

® The wooden throne was adhered to for coronation even when 
thrones of ivory and gold were in general use. See MaJiabharata 
(Kumb.), Sdtiii-Parvan, XXXlX. 2. 4. 13-14. Though of wood 
(‘ lehadira ' catechu) it was elaborate, as .Brdhmai}a descriptions 
show. The design of the throne of the Bharatas is famous in the 
rituals. 
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axioms of Hindii politics : rdsMrena rdjd vyasane pari- 
raJcshyastatJid bhavct.'^ 

“Ascend tlioii the East may the spring season, Iho 

priesthood protect thee avatu that precious treasure. 

Ascend thou the South may the Kshatra protect thee, that 

precious treasure. Ascend thou the West.... may the Vi^ 
protect thee, that precious treasure. Ascend thou the Eorth 
. . . .may the Phala’ protect thee, that precious treasure. ” 

He is said to ‘ ascend the quarters ’. It means that his 
installation is all-sided. 

Just before he ascends, he steps upon a gold-plate ; and 
through a gold plate perforated with a 
Basprinkling ty the imndred or nine holes the waters are 
sprinfeled over his head by the priest, 
with the following sacred text ;® 

11 

“ " ~ J . I . V I 

1 I ^ ^ J 

iq^r ^ qr 

'I ,1 

sql iRT tmiOTra ij* ^1=511 11 

“With Soma’s glory I sprinkle thco! with Agni’s glow! 
with Surya’s splendour ! with India’s energy 1 be thou the 
.sovereign protector of the ruhiig powers ! 

“ Make him, O gods, to be unrivalled for great rulership, 
■for great superiority, for great national rule, for India’s energy 

® Mdhabharata, Santi-Parmn, Ch. 130. 32 (Kumb.). 

’ Evidently standing for the Sudra. 

® These texts occur in the Vajasaneyl Samhita {SuMa Yajur-, 
Yeda), Chapter IX, ver. 40 and Chapter X, w. 17 and 18. These , 
■two chapters (IX and X) of the Sarhkitd give mantras for royal 
■.consecration from which different ceremonials have -been evolved in 
■the B.rahmanas, 
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make liim, the son of (the man) XX and (of the -woinanj 
TY and of the people ZZ. This man, O ye People ! is yonr 
king, ho is Soma, Icing of ns Brahmanas.” 

‘ People ’ (l^^) according to Apastamha, Baudhayana 
and Katyayana {^rauta Sutras quoted hy Sayana) means 
^ Xation, ’ e.g., the ‘ Bharatas, ’ the ‘ Kums, ’ the ‘ Pailchalas 
Katyayana explains ‘ the People ’ by the word Jati. He 
.speculates tha,t territory was not (originally) fixed 
‘ fluctuating ’), hence vii (the people) was used. In place of 
■' the People ! ’ the Taittiriya Samhitd (I. 8. 10) of the Krishna 
Yagur-Veda gives ‘ 0 Bharatas ’ ^ ^Ttcir TFsir] which shows 

that the explanation of the Srauta-sutra-lcaras is correct. 
The Yajur-Veda or the Veda of Eituals (formnise) was 
•evidently composed in the land of the Bharata monarchy 
.(Delhi- Agra). 


Soma is the life-giver of the vegetable kingdom of Vanas- 
Owing to the connexion of the 
.■Bmhmin and Taxation Bjahmins with the sacrificial Soma the 

deity Soma was considered to bo their special deity. 
Here the king is consecrated as king of the whole people 
including the Brahmins, and the priest expresses this 
by calling him Soma.^® The sacerdotalist author of the 
Satapatha, however, gives a questionable explanation of the 
•closing sentence in the Yedic text above Quoted. He says 
that it means that Soma and not the king was the king of the 
Brahmins. This is inconsistent with the existence of the 
indicative ‘ this,’ ‘ esha ’ in the text, the naming of the people 
or nation and the homage when the Brahmin resigns his pri- 
vilege in the person of the king.^® Tlie Sathapatha marks the 
last stage of the Brahmana period and it seems that the Priest- 
Brahmins about that time began to assert a claim of freedom 
from taxes. The Sathapatha explains that the meaning of the 
exception is that the king is to receive his sustenance frem all 


® VSjasaneyl Sarhkitd, Ch. IX, v. 30. 

1® ,<3ee below under ‘ Homage ’ whore the king Ls called a Brahmin 
made mighty through the strength of the whole peo]fio. Cf. The 
address to the king by the priest “Brahmin thou art 1 Savitar thou 
art ! Vanina thou art (eto.l ” in VajasaneyX Sarhhita, X. 28, with the 
•* Soma’ here. 
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others except the Brahmin.^^ In the Aitareya Brahmana, 
however, the Bralimin is fully subordinate to the king,^* and 
so he appears to bo in the The Vajascmeyl-Brahmana 

Upcmishad which belongs to the school of thei^aihapaiha places 
the Brahmin under the king. ?rTI% cWTI^IH'Jlr 

I ‘ Bence thm'e is none above the Buler, hence. 
Brahmin sits under Kshatriya in Bdjasuya ’ (IV. 11).] The 
TaiUiriya school does not accept the interpretation of the 
Sathapatha. Bha-fta Bhaskara exlpains the Vedic text as de- 
noting that as a Brahmin must never he without a king, he is 
supposed to be under Soma for the period before a king is con- 
secrated, and after the king is consecrated, the king becomes his 
king also, ?i3fr, i 

^511^51!^: 1 TaiUiriya Veda (Mysore, III. pp. 157-58).] The 
Aitareya implies that he becomes the Protector of Brahmins 
and Protector of Law (VIII. 12). 

The claim of the ^athapatha author is limited to a free- 
dom from taxation in favour of the Brahmin. Vasishtiha in 
his Dharma-Sastra (1. 46), on the authority of the comment 
of the Sathapatha, deduces the rule that a Brahmin should not 
be taxed, and gives a further reason tliat he pays his taxes 
' by allowing one-si.xth of his good deeds to the king ! (1. 44). It 
seems that originally there was a difference of opinion between 
the Dharma school and the Artha school on the question of 
exemption claimed for the Vedic Brahmin. The politicians did 
not admit the claim. The Mdnava Artha-^dstra (a work of 
authority referred to in the Mahdbharata also, but not yet 

Saiaputha Brahmana, V. 4. 2. 3.— S ^ 'Cp ^^1% 

1® Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 29. 

IRT g II W “ The king when 

ruling lawfully should take one-sixth of wealth.” SfsqW 
ll I) ‘‘ Except from the Brahmin.” 5, ¥1^1% 

5 11 VV II “ For he divides with him one-sixth share of his virtuous 
deeds indeed.” sTIlFTT ^511% Wlfinir 3111^ ^1% 

ffRl: 1 ^TvTT ll II “ The Brahmin enriches the 

Veda, the Brahmin rescues from calamity ; hence the Brahmin is 
not to be taxed. ' Soma becomes his king ’ {Satapatha) indeed.” 
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discovered) is quoted by Somadeva in bis BUivakyamrita 
{G. VII.) ’which says that even those practising austerities in 
the forest and living by gleaning corn fi-om the fields pay one- 
sixth of it to the king. It is the (share) of him -who jjrotects 
them arfqr l 

ll). Final settlement seems to bo that 
the Priest-Brahmin alone was exempted. The MahdbJidraia^^ 
•{Sdnti., Ixxvi. 5) makes Brahmins who are not Vcdic priests 
liable to taxation. Mann’s Dharma Code also limits the ex- 
emption to the Vedio Priest, ^rotnya (VII. 133).’-® 

' The treatment of the passage from the coronation cere- 
monial by lawyers like Vasishtha proves that the constitu- 
tional bearing of the ceremonials and formnlse was evident to 
the ancient Hindus. They were regarded as basis of consti- 
tutional law by code-writers. 

After three steps he ascends the wooden throne and he is 

VostiBg of Sovereignty addressed as in the Vajapeya with these 
■ consfcJtntional sentences taken from the 

JSamMtd : 

... gtrs% i 

tWr c^r TtfR c^TT ll“ 

(1) “ To thee this State is given ; (2) thou art the director 
«,nd regulator, thou art steadfast and bearer (of this state or 
responsibility); (3) to thee {this State is ijiren) for agriculture, 
.for well-being, for prosperity, for development ”. After the 
.first sentence is pronoimced, he is made to sit do-vvn. 

The theological interpreter cmphaRi.sesi’ that it is by virtue 
of the above formula that sovereignty vests in the man. “ By 
that he is endowed with royal authority. ” * To thee this State 
is given’ is the most sacred text uttered at the Hindu corona- 
tion. It bore such a mighty solemn consequence as the vest ing 

3T?TTmr: I 

«rifw f^f§: ii 

Mahabharata, Santi-I’anutn, 76. 5. 

^ irsrr | MahSbMrata, VII. 133, 

Satapatha, V. 2. 1. 25 ; Sukla Yajur-Veda, IX. 22. 

1’ Ibid. 
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of sovereignty in one man. The torse comment of the anthor of 
the Brahmana is immensely important in the history of the 
institution of Hindu kingship. It is this sacred act of deliver 
ing the trust that kingship depended upon, and not on any 
other principle such as that of succession, or inheritance. 

The purpose for which ‘ the State is given ’ is defined, 

‘ for culture, well-being, prosperity, development ’ and is 
generally summed up in the expression : ‘ for the weal ’ ; as 
the Commentator explains f^r). It is not a gift ; it is a 
trust, and a trust made sacred by the most sacred rites. 

The conception armoured in sacredness is wholly human. 
The son of XX and YY is made the king of the people ZZ. 
He is not the son or lieutenant of any God. Xor is he appoint- 
ed by any superhuman spirit. Ho is appointed by man, 
anointed by man. Gods arc invoked to aid him, just as they 
are invoked in any other undertaking. But they do not confer 
the Slate. That is done by the human act expressed in the 
words — ‘ To thee the State is given ’. 

These sentences arc taken from mantra 22, Chapter IX, 
of the SaihhitS,. The original manlra begins with salutations 

to the “Mother Land” ir;fr 

and she is pointed out 1o the king-elect as the State or 
Sovereignty. The modern editions of the Saihapalha give 
the words after with an intervening 

The Samhitd shows that these words aro not a part of the 
sacred text. They must have been used by the author of the 
Satliapaiha as explanatory. 

Xow we come to comparatively unimportant and less 
rigid ^ost-Abhisheha ceremonies. 

The " vow-holder ” steps down from the throne and puts 
„ ^ on shoes of boar-skin,^® and takes a 

Post-.4ofosfte4‘a Cere- -ut-i-i -i ■ ■ i ■ j. ^ 

monies, Symbolism do- Symbolical Short drive in a chariot drawn 

Mting SniKomacy of by four horses.^® This seems to be the 

origin of the Hindu pageantry of the 

coronation procession, which assumes gorgeousness in the ago 

when the Bamdyaij.a was composed. 

Satapatlia Brahmana, V. 4. S. ID. 

M Ibid., V. 4. 4. 23, etc. 
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The King comes back immediately to the throne which he 
again ascends while the priest rcdtcs : ‘ Sit thee on the pleasant 
soft-seated, throne ! Then follows an exceedingly queer proce- 
dure. The king’s person is silently touched on the back with 
a rod which is the symbolic sceptre of justice, conveying by 
the action the view of the sacred common law that the king 
was not above but under the law.*® The interpretation given 
of this procedure is an amusing piece of euphemism. The 
commentator says that it is done to carry the king's person 
beyond ' judicial destruction ’ (dnn(la-midha ) ! 

Amongst the -post-abliiahelca ceremonies, the homage and 
The Homage Symbolical acknowledgment are most 

important both from the ritualistic and 
constitutional points of view. The setformulse with fixed epi 
thets and adjectives and their imiversal and imiform occurrence 
in the Sruti litcratiu'e indicate sacertdotal rigidity and the 
consequent importance of the function. 

The King seated on the throne is surrounded by the Eatnin 
sitting below, by Brah m ms as an estate of the realm, by 
Brahmins as priestSj by nobles, by the Gramani, and others. 
The homage to the King is first paid by the Brahmins both as 
an estate and as priest in the council of the Eatnins. The 
homage of the estates is preceded by the homage of the King 
to the Prithivi, the Earth, ox the Land t — 

?r«rf^ KRTjfr ?ri ff s '€5 1 

“ Mother Prithivi, injure me not, nor I thee .” 

" This is performed, says the interpreter, ‘lest She should 
shake him off 


Satapatlia Brahniania, V. 4. 4. 4. 

ihiti., V. 4. 7. 1 £ 

Cf. Manu, VII. 

** SaUipatha Brahniay,a, V. 4. 3. 20. — According 

to the author of the iSatapatha the country and the king entered into 
friendly relatione for a mother does not injure her son, nor does a son 
injure his moliier,’ ?rti; jpcIT JiT <{J> Jf S^i JlIcRK H EggeUing, 

S.B.E., Vol. XLl, p. 143. 
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In the prologue oi the lunction to tho address ‘ O, Brah- 
inana’ by tho King — the reply comes forth inlenupting the 
king ‘ Thou art Brahmana, thou art Varuna of true poAver 
‘ Thou art Brahmana, mighty through the strength of the whole 
People {VU ) Pive times, five individual Brahmins and 
priests, the king tries to address by the privileged designation, 
and in all cases the title of privilege is, so to say, resigned in 
the sovereign's favour, and the sovereign and the popular 
representative character of tho king (‘ through the strength of 
the people ’) is pointed out. The idea is that the Brahmin 
may not now be addressed by his privileged designation cf 
superiority. The superiority which is given to the king by the 
whole nation including the Brahmin makes the Hindu king 
legally and constitutionally superior to all classes and castes. 

"A Brahmana or a priest (hen offers the sacrificial sword”®® 
to the king, the incroaser of the public prosperity.®® Tho sword 
thus received, he passes on as symbol of authority to all the 
State OfQcers and the Village Hoadnien. And he demands 
their co-operation by quoting graecMly tho very words of 
fealty used by the Brahmin — ‘iJidc |or.me therwith’ (tem 
me radhya). It has a double meaning ‘ serve mo therevilh’ 
(tena me radhya).^’’ In the latter case 1 he second meaning is 
intended. The command for co-opcratioii is even directed to 
the Sajdta, an individual member of the nation.®® 

The neiv Icing does not stop here. To impress that the 
„ administration, like a game of dice, is not 
of Go"ornraoTit possible by a single man, he asks the 
Rainim to a symbolical game of dice. 
The bet is a cow,®* brought for the occasion by an ordinary 


V&iasaney’i HwMiita, X. 28 ; Taittlriya Brahmana, I. 7. 10. 

Satapatha Brciliniana, V. 4. 4 . 13. 

Ibid., V. 4. 4. 14. Lit. “the much worker, better worker, 
more worker ”. 

A puzzle in. wliioh the author of tho Saiapatha (V. 4. 4. 16-19) 
lands himself by not renislng the pun. 

®® Receiving costly presents in homage and making generous 
gifts in return which abnomially developed in later times and which 
Muhammadan monarchs continued, is not known to the rituals even 
in symbols. 

*■' Satapafha Brahmana, V. 4. 4. 20-25. 
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member of tbe community. Tims in this great game 
of government -which the king and his ministers were going 
to play, there was laid that sacred bet. The bet was the 
wealth of the most humble member of the community. It 
was willingly and graciously ofCered by the humble citizen. 
It was placed in their trust by a Sajata, ‘ one born together ’ 
with the players, or, as yayiina explains, ‘ one of equal birth,’ 
i.c., one of the N'alion. There is a const itntionalisin init here 
in physical symbols; there is pathos intermingled with duty. 
The abstract has been t hickly clad in t he concrete. 

How the chief features of the ceremonies®® comprised in 
„ ‘ Hindu Coronation ’ are before the reader. 

In modern language they may be smnmed 
up and expressed for the sake of clearness in a fCAv sentences : 

(a) Hindu kingship was a human institution. 

(&) Hindu kingship was elective ; the electorate being the 
whole People. 

(c) Hindu kingship was a contractual engagement. 

{d) Hindu kingship was an office of State, which had to 
work in co-operation with other offices of State. 

(e) Hindu kingship was a trust, the trust being the tend- 
ing of the country to prosperity and gro-wth.®^ 

{/) Hindu kingship is expressly not arbitrary. 


®“ A son of the king-elect once plays a little part in a minor 
ritual {Salapalha, V. 'I. 2. 8). But it is not found in the correspond- 
ing place in the K fishnet Ynjns ritual. 

Soon after — in the XJpanibhadic period — a new duty is placed 
on royal administration. The prosperity of the subjoct-s should be 
not only material, but also moral. When live great theologians 
Avent to A4vapati, King of Keknja, he said with satUtaction ; — 

q ^ jf ngq: i 

If ^ 4H®fr fir: ii 

“ In my kingdom there is no thief, no coward, no diunkard, 
no man without the sacrinciol Arc set up in his house, no one unedu- 
cated, no adulterer, much less an adulteress” [ChMndo(iya Upanishad't 
V. 11. 7). Here we have tho beginning of that theory which becomes 
an axiom in later times, that political rule of the king is responsible 
lor the moral condition of the people and that he is responsible for 
good and bad times. 
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(g) niiidii kingfiliip was not above the law but under it. 

(/t) Hindu kingship was primarily national and secondarily 
territorial.'® 

This constitutional conception is not undeserving of our 
philosophic forefathers. The Hindu race did not care solely for 
the world after. Here, in one instance, we see the Hindus^ 
of flesh and blood, and of sinews and muscles. It is surely 
not the despicable picture which represents them as an unholy 
assemblage of spiritual imbeciles, born to ‘bow before the blast 
and plunge in thought again ’. 

The Brahmanas do not recognise such a thing as hereditary 
„ . succession. Each king must be eonse- 

not yet ostabhahed crated as Such and no reference is made 
to the xirovious successions in the rituals. 
This was due to the elective origin of the Vcdic kingship. 
In fact, as in theory, Hindu kingship had not yet become 
hereditary in the time of the Brahmanas. The inception 
of the hereditary principle, however, is discernible. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of one school, if the coronation was desired 
for the life-time of the king-elect, only the first syllahlc of the 
Vyalriti — ‘ Blvuh ’ ’i- was to he pronounced, if it was for two 
generations, ‘ bhur bhuvalii ’ (’JSFO and if for three genera- 
tions, ‘bhnr-bhnvah svah ’ ^0 the complete formula was 

to be repeated.*® This was the opinion of one school of ritualists 
as indicated in the Aitareya Br. A historical reference 1o this 
theory is foimd in the inscription of Kharavela where coronation 
for one generation is mentiond,®* which naturally implies that 
coronation for generations mere than one was possible. The 
tendency to licreiditary kingship is corroborated fnriber by 
the oceurrence of rajdnam raja-jntaram (‘king and father of 
a king ’) in the Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 12, while no such 

®® See ‘ King of the people ZZ,’ and the Collection of the 
VTaters, and the Homage to the Land. 

®* Aitareya Brahma7}a, VIII. 7 — 

^ ^ SSTIdK m I 

Cf, alTO ‘ rOydnarift rSjapitararh ’ in VIII. 12. 

®‘ J.B.O,E.S., III. 41. 
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adjective to republican Smraj or Viraj is added. But th& 
rituals as originally designed were for each generation, and the 
one generation consecrated became the rule in practice for all 
ages to come, even when kingship became hereditary. 

Before we leave this period we have to take note of the 
sacred ceremony indicating the fact 
Coramony for rlepohod of deposition. Books XIX tO XXI of 
the Hukla Yajw-Vrda prescribe formulie 
of the flaulramani sacriflee which a 
dethroned monarch performed. The Taittirlya Brahmana of 
the Krishna Yajur-Veda similarly recommends the 6' autrawiawi 
to a deposed inonareh.^s Deposition thus in this period is as 
much a recognised practice as in the early Vedic times. Its 
existence in later times is thus sanctioned by previous history. 


^rr i 

ffr 'O' R I 

I ^i?rr O’ ^r: i 

fi I 

I. I . I 
^T^rfrr i 

I - . - 

— Taiiliriya Brahmaija, 1. 1. 2. See also Sa.ya)i<aon, il ( Ananilatrama. 
ed., I, p. 179). 



CHAPTEE XXVT 

Coronation in Later Times 

In later times all the conslilntional principles npon -which 
the ritualistic coronation -was based we 
Leading Principlo being acted npon. with modifications 

in details to suit changed and chang- 
ing circumstances. According to the Mdhdbli&rata, Yndhish- 
thira ‘ worshipped ’ his Ministers before his coronation.^ 
Here ministers stand for the Vedic Eatnins. At the 
proposed coronation of Eama as King-assistant {Yuvardja ) — 
as described in the Bdmaijaua,^ according to the practice and 
ideas current in the days of its composition® — ^we find the 
Janapadas and the Panras* present in place of the Grainani 
and Sajatas, and the guild of merchants and traders in 
place of the Vcdic ‘ rathakuras ’ and ‘ karmaras In 
the MaMhMrata at the royal coronation of YudhishGiiia 
we see the Brahmins, the owners of the land, the Vaifiyas and 
all the respectable Stidras iu-vdtod.® In tlie JRdmdyana^ the 
Brahmins, Ministers, Knights (Kahatriyas) and members of 
guilds (which had all castes in them) sprinkle the king with 
waters brought from the seas and rivers. A new element 
introduced is the representation of womanhood : unmarried 

1 ?PTT?f3[: ’ SahM-Parvan, Ch. XIII, i, 26. 29. 

* RdvMyaryi, Bk. II, Oh. XIV, v. .52. — 

® “ The cumulative evidence oE the above arguments makes it 
diilicult to avoid the conclusion that the kernel of the R&mayaii],a 
was composed before 600 B.O., while the more recent portions were 
probabl-y not added till the second century B.C. and later.” — ^Mao- 
donell, Sanskrit Literal we, p. 300. The liew is in agreement -with 
Jacobi’s analysis (Dae Pdiiiayai}M), 

4 See below Chapters XXVII and XXVIII. 

« Sabhd-Parvan, XXXIII. 41. 42 (Kumb. ed.), 0. XXXVI, 

^ II 

1 Tuddha Kdnda, 123. 02 (Bombay), «E?3nT®T- 
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ftirls also take part in the bcKprinkling. In tho MahabMralar 
all the representalires of the subjects led by Dhaumya and 
Krishna consoerale Yudbishjihii’a.’ The emperor recciTOS 
presents and makes gifts ot lionour. Ac'cording to Nilakaniha 
(NUmayUMa)^ the four cliief ministers ) 

Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaihja and Su<lra by east(>, consecrated 
tho new Icing. Tlien the leaders (Aliikliyab) of each Varna 
and of the castes lower still consecrated 

him with holy wateis Then followed 

Acclamation by the twice-born ^), The king 

next sat amongst ministers and representatives of the pctiple. 
citizens of the Capital, merchants, traders, leadeis of the 
bazar ) and others who w'erc introduced by the 

gentleman-usher to the king (ntftfK: A procession 

through the streets of the capital concluded the ecremeny.® 
According to the Bi'alma-Pnrdna, quoted in the Virnmiiioduya- 
ItdjaiiUi-praidia (p. 46) the king after the ceremony nent 
round the capital on an elephant, ro-cntcreel the iialace, and 
offered worship or honour to all the leaders of the Pauia 

II). In the Pushya coronation ceremony as laid down 
in the AtharvannparUishta,^^ the king after the ceremony 
allowed audience to Brahmins, and saluted the wives of the- 
leaders of tho subjects. Associations or G-mlds, whereeepon they 
gave him blessings. 


’ SatUi-Panwu f’. XI.l. 

8 BunnreS, I.S.Sn, i,p. rpft to I 

8 The kiim’s uiihi,iTthti dia<leiu Iwul live creels fiilhai', that of 
the (iucen, three, of tlic yuvai-nju, Ihri-c ; and of thi" S ■napali, one, 
Ibid,, V, 4, 

^•8 (Jited by 5111 1 ’ft-Misra in p. 1 It. — 

^rsiiTiqt TPif 3 I 

^R5i^f^gt9<ti5Tr ^ fww’T II 
3TTRiq% qt^Rfi .... 

^ ‘ «fiq.pq3!35t: *• 

Ep. Ltd., IV, p. 21S. Hce behw t'h. XXVII. 
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This procedure is really the same in essentials as we find 
in the Brahmana period, with an extension of the principle of 
representation. We find the Elders of Pafichala, i.e., the 
members of an association similar to or identical with the 
Paura and Janapada of Panchala., doing the AbMsJielca of the 
new king of Kanyakubja in the time of Dharma Pala, as 
recorded in his Khalimpur copper-plate. 

Similarly the Coronation Oath, now called PraUjM, was 
Coronation Oath administered. In the MaMbhdrata, it is 
given in terms which correspond to the 
oath given in Aitareya Brahmaw. 

The Oath is called by the MaJidbliaraia a Sruti, which 
denotes that the oath was based on Vedic text. As the 
Aitareya enjoins that the oath shonld be repeated ‘ with faith ’ 
(sdha smddliayd), so here it had to be pronounced without any 
mental reservation : 

itpitrr i 

q 5R5Ct^ 11^^ 

“ Mount on the PraUjM (take the oath)^* from your heart 
^without any mental reservation), in fact and by word of 
mouth ; 

(a) ‘ I will see to the growth of the Country^* regarding 
it as God himself and (this) ever and always ; 

(b) Whatever law there is here and whatever is dictated 
by Ethics and whatever is not opposed to politics I will act 
according to, unhesitatingly. And I will never be arbitrary 

Sdnti-Parvan (Calcutta), UX. 106. 107. Kumbakonam ed., 
liVIII. 113. lie. The reading in the Southern recension is 
T^ti6,<fl. Instead of of Bengal it has which does 

not give a satisfactory meaning. 

* Mount or ascend (on the PraUJUa) ’ is with reference to the 
symbolic ascent to the throne and to all the quarters. PraiijnS, 
literally means, ‘ acknowledgment ', ‘ affirmation ’ or ‘ vow ’. 

1® The original word is i.e,, “ all that belongs to the 

•country ”. 

Tlie original word is In the Aitareya, form 

•of monarchy is mentioned ; the M.ahSbMxata here shows that 
it denoted antooracy and that it stood discredited in the country. 
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To the royal oath the people pronounced ‘Amen ’ 

Its unique Character remarkable feature about the 

Hindu Coronation Oath is still retained ; 
there is not a trace of superstitious or inyslie element in 
it. It stands in this respect in unique contrast -tviththo royal 
oaths of other countries.*® 

“ 0 Rajan ! of the Ilharataraee ! how this title Itaja as at 
Discussion on Rajan unilenstoorl (signifyinK ‘ monareh >) 

and ‘ history ’ of t'oro- ovolvcd : plea.se t(‘ll me that, Grund- 

• Having hands and arms and nock 
like others; having intelligence and facul- 
ties like others ; subject to pain and pleasure like others ; 
having back, face and stomach like others ; having simihir 
albumen, bone and marrow, similar in flesh and sinews ; similar 
in inhaling and exhaling breath ; in body and life sindlar to 
others ; equally subject to birth and death ; an equal in all the 
attributes which men possess — ^liow should be, one man, rule 
over men of uncommon intelhgenee and heroes ? How should 
he alone rule the whole country full of hrave, and heroic 
Hindus (Aryans) ? Again, although he is protecting, yet he 
seeks the satisfaction and pleasure of the community. At 
the same time, the whole community is pleased by his, the 
one man’s, pleasure, and when Ihe one man is in distress all 
become distressed. This is a settled principle. I want to 
hear on this from you, O Chief of the Bharatas. Please expound 
to me the subject with underlying luincirdes exhaustively, 
O you the Great Expounder. The reason of this, O Leader 
of the people ! could not ho insignilicani, for to this one man 
the whole creation looks for guidance as if he wore a 
God. ”1® 


*■5 Cf. aiiicle on Oiitli in the A'nc, Brill. (Eleventh ed.). 

*« Mnti-rur«(t)i (Calcutta), UX. 3. 12 (Kumbnkoniim LVIII. 


S-8).— 


qiqJrq i%iqf n ^ ii 



I 


=q II % II 

(Contd. on p, 226.) 


8 
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This was the question put by Yudhishthira which elicited 
from Bhishma a history of kingship and of the Coronation 
Oath. 

The ‘ not-insigniflcant ’ reason was explained by Bhishma. 
with a professed historical account of the institution of Hindu 
monarchy. ‘ There was no monarchy and no monarch,’ he- 
related, in early times, and that then the people protected one 
another by law. As they thus lived, they found in time that 
mutual co-operation was not stifSciently powerful and law 
itself began to suffer. These men in consultation with Goda 
decided to elect a monarch. The gods gave them Virajas who. 
however refused to be king. His three successors followed 
as ‘ Protectors ’ (Bakshayitas), the fourth one ‘ built an. 
empire and became arbitrary’. Evidently they had not taken 
any oaths, coming, as it is said, from gods to men. The fifth 
Protector of divine origin, called Vena proved to be quite- 
‘ unlawful ’ to the people, and he was deposed and executed. 
Thereupon the men (the wise)^’ elected a man called Pyithu, 

g?qsii5if^s!rar5if =Er i 

II i II 

=sr ii ^ 

i i!c^r I 

f^'?r«r?r: mo 11 
T(cifi[xgrJ^ ^13 ff i 

ci?ir mi ii 

?T5rfa>i. ii ii 

Rishia. In this description there is a tendency to attribute- 
the credit of destroying the pseudo-historical tyrant to Brahma- 
philosophers and J^iahia. There arc clear traces of a subsequent 
Brahmanisation of the theory in certain places. All the varTuia, it is 
said in the beginning of the chapter, wont to the Creator for advice 
on the appointment and election of a king. Why in subsequent 
procedure, then, should the Si8?ii8 alone figure prominently ? The 
reply may be given that Rialiis were from, and represented, aU the 
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a descendant of Vena. lie {>£omised faithfulness^® and the 
above oaths wore administered to Mm. lie ruled suecesslvdly 
in accordance with law and his undertaking. The peo]>le wore 
pleased with him and ho obtained the tide Itaja (‘ Pleaaer ’).i9 


AniUybis of tlie Outh 


Such is a psuudo-historlcal 1 henry deviser! to exidaiu the 
Hindu f’orontinn Oaths by pnlitieul 
writers. The germs of die theory go haek 
to the liatapiilha Brdhtmm^^ which .says thati Trillin A’'iiinya 
was the lirst anointed king of the Hindus. Tlie tlieory implies 
that the Oadi originated with kingship, thal it was as ohl 


three Ai'yan vni^as. Yet lliure is no doubt ns to .a leiitiiiu; towards 
Brahmin prominence. In tlie same hook combined action by all 
tho »a?7ja.9 in a similar matter i.s discassed. Tlie explanation of the 
fart that the MalinbliCimta. the Jtdmuj/coaa and tlie jllfotnvn JJhurma 
Sdtlra bear very strong marks of an. overstatement of Brahmin 
claim, attributable to tlio same x>eriod and to almost the same pens 
and hands, is found in the political history of the 2nd century li.C. 
At that time a great Brahmin (Pushyamitra) actually ascended the 
throne of India and brought about a mighty relipfious and social 
revolution ns against the previous political and religious systems. 
When the Brahmin ruler crushed the Greek power and saved Hindu 
civilization, the claims could be mode witii some justifleation, and 
in view of the great success and popularity of tho new regime, could 
become current with greater ease than they would have been other- 
wise. Both the epics clearly state that they were revised (c.g., 
SB ^IrJfVRRr ffni) Itamciyatia (Bk. VI, l!h. 12.S, lO-'i .and 110) and 
Mdkdbhurata (Bk. 1). Tlieiv attacks on Buddhism, and the political 
data which in tho case of the EdinSga>,ia exclusively and in the case 
of the Mahdbhcirala mostly, belong to the 2nd century B.C., pmve 
that revision to have Iieen made in tho early E^uuga period. (Ivcr- 
statement of Brahmin idaiin in them therefore should not mi.slend us. 
It can be fortunately ciuTectctl in the light of inscriptions, Ihe 
Jdtah'os and other Pali works and book-s like the Arlha-Melru, the 
Bharma Srdrua, and the records left by foreign ohservuis. 

Jn5i Wr ii 

“ W'lmtcvcp you gentlemen tell me, proper for me to do in 
accordance with the Science of Politic^, I will do for you without 
any objection.” — Malmhhurafu, i^nnfi-Pnn’nn, LIX. 102. 

I f bid., veise 123. 

Satapalha Brdhmana, V. 3. 5. 1, Vainya is known even to 
the Idig-Voda, VIII. 0. 10. In the Bik ho appeals to be a Biehi 
and a historical poison (II, H2. 15). 
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as Mngship itself. An analysis of the oaths discloses tht^ 
following position of the Hindu king 

1. That the trust in his hand — the tending (‘ I will se& 
to the growth,’ ‘ pdlayishydmi ’) of the country — ^is the foremost, 
solemn obligation of the sovereign. 

2. That the country put under his care is to be regarded, 
by him as nothing less than God,®^ which implies sincerity^ 
respect and awe. The relation is far from being patriarchal, 
theocratic or aristocratic. 


3. That he is expressly not to be arbitrary. He is- 
bound by the law, is brought under the law. He undertook 
to act according to the law established. He was further 
bound by the rules of Political Science. These two were to- 
regulate his actions in internal administration and foreign, 
relations. And he undertook never to disregard them. 


Nations of antiquity and nations of our own times have 

Erteot of Coronation Coronation Oaths for their kings. 

Oath in actual life none brings more forcibly to the notice 

of the new king the all-powerful, the all- 
sacred position of the Country he is going to rule. To offend 
against that coimtry was to offend against God Himself. 
Having once uttered this oath it was impossible to forget it. 
If a Hindu monarch failed to keep his Coronation Oath he 
would be a-satya-pratijna and a-mtyorsandha 

' false in his • vow,’ and he would forfeit his 
title to remain on the throne. That the Coronation Oath 
was not an empty formality is evidenced by the fact that kings 
at times said with pride that they were true to their oaths. 
The Hinduised foreigner Eudradaman was anxious to declare 
in his inscription that he was salya-pratijna 
that he never levied takes which were not lawful.®® The 
charge of breaking the oath .was at times constructively 


®^ The subjects ■ are called God (Vishnu) in an Abhisheka text 
quoted by Oha?4edvai'a [BNM., Ch. XVI):— 

sr'str: I 

I) 

®a Bpigraphia Indiea, Till, pp. 43, 44. 
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extended. If the monarch failed to maintain the integrity of 
the state he -was considered guilty of breaking his vow, 
Brihadratha Manrya who was weak as ruler and during whose 
reign the Greeks made a second attempt at conquering 
India, was removed from the throne, and was called (c.ji., by 
Bana) m Zcfieping hiss Pratijna,' {FmUjna-dnrbaU). If a 
king, having taken the oath to act according to the law as es- 
tablished, acted unlawfully and committed a crime, he would 
be considered to have broken faith, and his action would be 
illegal, for which the people who had installed him would 
remove him,®* The Jdfaftas,®* tradition, literature and history 
furnish illustrations. In the MahdhMmtti the plea fox the 
deposition and execution of the tyrant Vena was that he had 
become unlawful [ndharmd) ; the ‘ formal ’ deposition of 
IfTaga-Dasaka of Magadha and Ms punishment was due to his 
parricide.*® King Palaka of the MrUhchhakatika was deposed 
because he had incarcerated Aryaka without the latter having 
committed any crime. 

The oath was deemed to be the essential sacrament down 
_ ■ . , to later Muhammadan times. The cere- 

Middle Ages and later niomals of coronation as then prevalent 
are not the same in all details as in the 
Bralmanas. The coronation proce.ssion has developed out of 
the simple chariot drive. The king, as we have seen, holds a 
Sabha where the leaders of the commmiity are introduced to 
him. The modifications are many and considerable. But the 
Coronation Oath is the oath of the Aiiareya Brahmana, and 
Hindu lawyers*® did register it in spite of their medifeval ideals 


See Mahabh&rala, Anvaiisana-Parvau, LXI : — 

^ I ii 

ai? qt ^ i 

II U >» 

E.g., Jalaka, I. 398. 

*® Maliava^sa (IV, 4), compiled by a Hindu in Ceylon in the 
Bth century A.O. who drew upon the old traditions of his own country. 
®® Bajaniii Vv'amitrodaya, p. 62 (Benares, 1916). 

See below, Chapters XXVHI and SXIX. 
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■of kingship. In spite of vicissitudes in fortune, in spite of 
<5ontact -with contrary doctrines, tie Hindu race did not forget 
the Coronation Oath devised by their Vedic forefathers. 
Thanhs to sacerdotalism, the oath has been preserved for 
history and posterity. 


Kingship had become hereditary.®’ Yet the theory that 
Hindu kingship is elective was never 
Theory in later times f OTgOtteu. This \fas dU6 to, I think, two 

factors. On failure of the lines, as 
Megasthenes®* has recorded, elections had been actually 
taking place and the observance of the coronation 
ceremonials and rituals kept the theory ever green. 
Even in Moslem times when Sivaji was installed as King, 

' Chhatrapati, ’ the ceremony took the form of election. The 
theory -was a living force as late as the time of the Pala kings 
of Bengal. Gopala claims the benefit of the principle of 
election in his inscription. Ho says that the people joined 
his hand with sovereignty and put an end to anarchy.®® In 
earlier times the theory was, of course, current in the mouths 
of sovereigns and peoples. In the second century of the 
Christian era Eudradaman states in his inscription that he 
had been®’- ' elected by all the var'n,as to kingship ’. 

By the inscription of the emperor Kharavela it is evident 
that Hindu Coronation could not take 
place before the completion of the twenty- 
fourth year of the King-elect. One branch of the Jaina litera- 
ture asserts that Vikrama was crowned in his twety-fifth year. 
This was the age when ordinarily a Hindu (e.jr., Svetaketu) was 
supposed to have completed his academic career in the period 
of TJpauishads. The existence of the constitutional law for 


Age for Coronation 


E5,maya7}.a, Ayodhyo. K&nda, 21. 32 j 6. 16. 

79, 6 I 79, 7. 

®® Artiau, Indiha, VIII. 

®® vSee the case of Yadaskara’s election on failure of the IJtpala 
■dynasty in Kashmir (E.T., V). 

snf^: II, 

—Up. Tnd., IV. 2i8. 

I Itw., VIII. 43. 
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coronation at the age of twenty-five which the inscription of 
Kharavela points out, is confirmed by the Bnhaspati Satra, I. 
89, pafidha-vimsativarsham ydvat kri^a-vidydm vyasanat Ttnrydt 
ata vMaram aHMrjanam,^^ which agrees almost literally withL 
the record of Kharavela. 


We have historical examples of the fact that the coronation 
laws were strictly (iomxdiod with. Even 
CoroSon'^Law Aiioka’s family who had accepted hetcro dox 

of Constitution philosophies could not interfere with 
the orthodox and sacred coronation laws.®* 
He was not crowned for four years after his what we 
to-day call succession. Evidently he had not completed his 
twenty-fourth year as in the case of Kharavcla. The 
uncrowned period of his reign in the eye of the Hindu law 
was a period not to be recognised. If we keep this in view 
we can understand the provision in Vasishtha’s Bharma-Sutrd 
that interest on loan was not to be calculated for the 
period between the death of the sovereign and the coro- 
nation of the new king.®* The legal years were counted 
only by regnal years (Rdjavarsha).^^ Hence also the Purapaa 
do not count the pre-coronation years of Afioka’s reigu 
while they include it in the total for the dynasty.®® This 
also shows that a king to be a legal sovereign must receive his 
royal consecration. The Puranas call foreign barbarians of 
the sixth century ‘ naiva-murcJhdbMshildds-te, ’ ‘ unconsecrated 
heads,’ i.e., * usurpers ’.®^ Fnless one accepted the responsibility 
by a solemn engagement he was not lawfully entitled to govern. 


®® AHhdrjanam, ' engagement in commonwealtli or political life 
®® His granclson Daiaratha mentions his own ahMsheha in his 
inscriptions. 

?I5It g I 

5^1 =51 ti 

— VusisJifha J)harma-Sutra, II. 40. 

7511 t 

— Aftha-Sdalra, p. 60 {II. 0. 24). 

®« Jayaswai, J.B.O.B^., 1. (1015), p. 03 ; Vol. III. 43.3 ; 
V. Smith, Early History of India (third ed.), p. 197, 

®® Vdyu Parana, Pargitor, PT., p. 60. 
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The legalism about coronation was so strong that Kalidasa in 
drafting Pushyamitra’s letter to Agnimitra lakes care not to 
describe Pushyamitra as king.®® The preparations for corona- 
tion by a Eaja-Suya were still in progress, coronation had not 
yet taken place. He was therefore not a king de jwe. 


®® MalavikagnimUra, Act ni (3). 

The absence of the royal title in the letter gave occasion to much 
controversy amongst scholars. The constitutional explanation given 
above might be the real solution. Kalidasa assumes that he was 
not yet crowned. 



CHAPTEE XXVI (A) 

Sacrament of Coronation Oath and Theory of 
Divine Origin of King 

With tho actual observance of ihe saeranu'iil. of Corona- 
o ^ „ tion Oatli, it avuh irnuossibh* for a 

tion {j,rtL theory of origin oilier than liimiau to 

take root in Ilimln rolities. Even a 
usurper, as long as ho was it Iliiiflu, had to undergo 
tho sacrament of coronation and when ho actually look the 
oath, his old title of force and conquest disappeared. 
In tho second century Ap., when Hindu society had 
already undergone a great social change as is evinced by 
the law-books and controversies of the time,^ even foreigners 
sought to legalise their position by the sacred, constitutional 
ceremonies. Eudradainan based his claim on election and his 
responsibility on the Coronation Oath. Xo room for a theory 
like divine origin existed. 


Divine Oiigin of King 


This was demonstrated when an attempt at establishing 
a theory which was tho nearest Hindu 
approach to the divine theory of 
kingship miserably failed. The MUnava-Bhamia-fiaslra, 
which was written under the revolutionary rdgime of 
tho Brahmin, Puahyaniitra* preached that the king should 


^ the VaJraiUiln of ^'tsvaghosha : — 

sn^«JfRT I aitf 3il{^- 

snii®fT ¥rEf% i ?? {? 

II etc. 

B.audhiiyana condemns the Punjab as a place of mixed vartfui. 
In tho period of the Ppanishads the Piinjiib wa.s the home of ortho- 
doxy. Baudhriyuna’s uomhmmntion would rerer to tlio xicriod ot tho 
rise of Biiddhisro in the Punjab — ^Asoka to 3[entind«‘r. 

® His caste is disoiJS'^ed by mo in tho Itrnhmhi Empire (1012), 
a revised edition of wliicli is publisheil in JJl.O.R.E,, 237-63. See 
P&nini, IV. 8.. 117 on iSiiiift/a ; Patafijali, Yl. 2. 130 on Bruhmar/,a~ 
rajya; and Taranatha, p. 81 on. Bnthmdneti Koenig, Pushyamitra. 
For connection between tlie TtHnam-ilharma-liddlra and Pushyamitra 
see my Tagore. Leelures on Manu and V&jnuralkya, I. In tho lime 

R 
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not be despised because he was only a man ; he was a deity 
in human form.® For this theory the author found no direct 
support in earlier literature. He uses the theory of poUti- 
ciahs, which we,haye already noticed (pp. 86-89), that when 
the people were dissatisfied with the Avaiaka system 
they consulted the Creator who recommended a king. He 
leaves out the theory about the election of Manu Vaivasvata 
and takes apparently the story of Vena. He says God created 
king to save the people from Ava^aka^ But he ignores the 
fittther tradition of the deposition of Vena of divine origin 
because he ruled unlawfully. The Manava Code twists the 
import of the coronation ritual invoking the help of gods to 
the elected king in his new career.® The Code says that these 
gods come into the person of the king and he becomes a great 
Heity.® The king is not to be despised. I think the idea of 
such a theory was suggested by some discussion as the one in 
the Artha-Sdstra.’’ A man in the pay of the Government was 
made to say ; 

“The king’s office is that of Indr a and Yama, visible 
infli ct, nr of punishment and bestower of reward. On those who 


o{ the Manava Code the Parthians were neighbours of India but the 
country of which Mathura was capital was yet orthodox ; the country 
of the Mleohohha was still beyond India proper. This indicates the 
period about 150 B.O. 

Manava-Dharma-Sdsira, VII. 8. — 

4 Ibid,, yil. 3.— 

^r^TTc];. i 

® In this connection see also the text of the Vajaaaneyl SarhliUd, 
S. 16. 17. 28, along with the corresponding Bralunana passages. 

® ManavorDharma-Sdatra, VII. 7. — 

gJsi: ^ i 

'’ Ariha-Saslra,v- 23 . — I 
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despise them even divine punishment descends. Hence they 
are not to be desj)i&ed. ” 

This is urged by the ofScial spy in defence of the new king 
and was intended to support him, in reply to those who cited 
the social contract theory of kingship.® If there had been a 
theory of divine origin already current it, would have been cited 
at once. But no divine origin of king is preaelied in the 
passage of the Arlha-Mstra, nor is any absolutism preached 
there. The divine punishment mentioned in the hired speech 
refers to the consequence of sin which in every case is supposed 
to be visited with divine pimishment ; and treason was always 
regarded as a sin. The Government spy is not advancing any 
theory of absolutism. He is only drawing attention to the 
position of the king as such resembling that of Indra and Yama, 
and to the sin which would be caused if the people went 
against the king. The author of the Manam Code made his 
Tring a Divinity itself, to despise which was to be punished with 
powers of absolutism. And he preached perfect absolutism.® 

This he had to do as he had to support an abnormal state 
of affairs opposed to law and tradition, in»., political rule by 
Brahmin.^® 

The theory of the Manam was never approved or adopted 
by a single subsequent law-book. By constitutional writers 
the very theory was converted into a divine theory of the 


8 See p. 172 above. 

" Mdnava-Dlutrma-lSdstra, VII. 9-13 : — 

^ irsTtlir: II % II 

?iri% w ^ i 

^ SPi 3^: IM'> II 

3[?T 5i?ir\ i 

fl: ?r: im ii 

cT i 

5113 1%5ii5rw li n il 

cnsfiT5^ trills i 

=^RRilfg % ii ii 

1® Jayaswal, Tagore Law Lectures on Manu a}id yujnavalkya, II. 
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servitude of tlie king to the subjectii . the king was a 
mere servant or slave of the people and that he was made so 
by the Creator. Even in the Manava itself, either when it 
was revised and put in its present form, or originally in its 
desire to justify the removal of the Mauryas, the theory was 
superseded by another theory which was inserted immediately 
below it : — 

“ The Lord created his own son and made him Law for 
the protection of the entire living world : it was endowed with 
Brahma’s own vigour as Law’s administration {Danda). 

"Law’s administration is the real king, it is the ruling 
authority (Danday i.e., executive authority in polity), it is the 
surety for the population.^® 

“ The king who properly employs it prospers, but if he 
be selfish, abnormal and deceitful, Danda destroys him.^* 
J>anda is of great lustre, it cannot be held by despots. It 
strikes down the king who swerves from law, together with 
his relatives. 

Thus the king is again brought down under law ; he is 
reduced to his human and contractual status. A higher origin 
to law was attributed. The king was aggregate of only 
portions of several gods, but Law-and-8anotion was produced 
by Brahma himself and it was his own son. He came to rule 

11 See Chs. XXXV, and XXXVI below. 

1® Mdnava-Dhanna-lSaetra, VII. 14. — 

1® Ibid., VII. 17.— 

5Et gw %dT 5?Tir%?tT ^ l 

14 Ibid., VII. 27.— 

d ^T^rr i 

1® Ibid., VII. 28.— 
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over thB king as over the whole world. It was the real 
Sovereign and not the king. In fact the Mana/oa as a code 
went back to the old position : — 

“ Only a king who is honest and true to his Coronation 
•Oath and follows the Sastras, and rules with colleagues 
^ministers) could wield the Danda, not one who is despotic, 
greedy, stupid and who rules personally. 

Ho was not only expected to bo true to his ‘ undertaking,’ 
his contract, i.e,, his Coronation Oath^’ it was further enjoined 
•on him that he should work with colleagues and should not rule 
personally. We shall see its significance when we survey the 
•constitutional position of the Hindx; Ministry. 

Divine theory of kingly origin and kingly right could 
have found soil in Hindu India if there had been no live 
interest and constitutional jealousy in the people to check 
such pernicious claims and notions. The Hindu theory of 
kingship was not permitted to degenerate into a divine 
imposture and profane autocracy. Jugglery in the divine 
name of the Creator was not possible for the Hindu King as the 
race never allowed the craft of the Priest to be united in the 
•office of the Euler. The reason why the sceptre of Hindu 
sovereign never became the wand of magician, was that the 
matter of constitutional powers of the king, in fact, lay beyond 
the province of the ritualist and the priest. It lay in the 
hands of those ‘ through whose strength ’ the king had become 
■' mighty ’ or vested with the power. It lay in their Samili in 
the early period. In later times it lay in the equally important 
machinery — ^the Paura-and-Janapada.^® 


Manciva-Uhanna-SHstra, VII. 30-31. — 

^ ^ ^ ii 

goinig ifnTfTr ii 

On Satua-Sandha as referring to * Oath’, of, Ar{ha-&U!ilraj 
p. 812. Eero it i-efers to the ‘ Oath, ’ i.e., the Oath of Coronation. 

See nest Chapter. 
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The Janapada or the Realm Assembly 
and 

The Paura or the Assembly of the Capital City 
(600 B.C. to 600 A.C.) 

Just about the time of the rise of large monarchies w© 
find developed a popular institution of great 
lorial Monarnhies constitutional importance. The period suc- 
ceeding the Vedic, from the Mahabharata 
War down to the end of the Bfihadrathas (700 B.O.)^ 
— ^is characterised by states which were co-extensive with 
their respective nations and lands inhabited by them. We 
may call that period, the epoch of National States and National 
Monarchies. The Bharatas,* and Panchalas,® for instance, had 
their own national kings ; and so had the Videhas ; the nation 
called Aikshvakas'* {Aita. Br. to Patafijali) had their own king. 
A little before 600 B.O. we find a new tendency in Indian 
states to develop what we may call non-national, territorial 
monarchies. The national basis begins to give way to a pro- 
pensity for encroachment by one national unit upon others, 
and of amalgamation. Large states arise which are no more 
national but merely territorial units. We find, for instance, 
the old Aikshvaha janapada, i.o., Kosala, transforming itself 
into Edii-Kosala,^ and the Magadha state comprised of the 
territories of Magadha and Anga.® The process develops very 
rapidly between 660 B.O- and 300 B.C. The ground for this had 
already been prepared philosophically. The Buddha, though 
a born republican, was ambitious to foimd a one-state empire 


Jayaswal, J.B.O.B.S., IV, pp. 20-36 ; 202. 

® Gf. TaiUMya SaMM of Tajur-Veda, tnsf tf 11*36, 

1 . 8 . 10 . 

® BrihadaraTyyaka Upaniahad, VI, 2. 

* J.'!fare//oBra7wnana, YII. 13. 16 j Patafijali on.P«5;iiKi, IV. 2. 104. 
® Jaina Siitra, ‘ Ackardhya see p. 50 above ; Buddhist India, 
-pp. 24-25 ; Janavaadhha SuUa quoted by Oldenberg, Buddha (Eng. 
trans.), p. 407, f.n. ; see as one unit in the Gopatha 

Bf&hmana, II. 9. 

® Buddhist India, p. 24 ; Gopatha Brdhmay.a, II. 9. 
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of his religion.’ The Aitwreya, Brahmaria had preached for an 
-empire extending up to the sea.» The JafaAas are full of the 
ideal of an all-India Empire (Sakala-Jambudipe eka-rajjam). 

In the period of large monarchies or (mpires, country 
hecame more important than the nation (jma). In fact, the 
term janapada, -svhich literally and originally meant ‘ the seat 
of the nation ’ and which had boon secondarily employed as 
■denoting the nation itself, lost its old signiftcanco, and came to 
moan what we call to-day country,** Avithout reference to the 
racial elements inhabiting it. In the period of large monarchies 
we never hear of the /Sfumiii.i® This, of course, is natural. The 
"basis of the Samiti was the national unit, and the national 
unit now ceased to be a factor in matters constitutional. 
We, however, hear of another institution which probably 
was an incarnation of the old Samiti under changed circuni- 
.stances. 

The division of a tingdom in the period betw'een 600 B.C. 

and 600 A.O. is made into ‘ the capital ’ 
and ‘the country The former is 
designated Purai* or Fagara}^ (the City) 
and oocaisionally Burga^* (the Fort), and the latter is called 
Janayada, with synonyms in Edslitm and Deia. The 


’ Probably not so much religion as pMloeophy. The difference 
between the two, as Megasthenes describes, was very slight. A^ioka 
certainly inade it a religion and a world-religion. 

® See beloAV, Ch. XXXVII on Hindu Imperial .Systems. 

® See Artha-Saatra, p. '15, and foot-note at p. 4(1, i 

The Jatalcaa do not know- anything about the Samiti. Tlxere 
were numerous occasions to mention it if tlie Samiti did actually 
exist. The Dharmti Sidraa also do not give any direction, writing 
on the duties of king, as to his relation Avith the Samiti, Nor does 
the Maliabhsrata rocnlloot it. 

The Jutakaa and Pali Canon have Janapada and Nbjamn, 
Nigamu, as will he seen, is constitutionally identical Avitii Nugarut 
The Arlha-ltaslrn has Janapada and Ditrtia ; tiro Itdmayntia, Nagara 
<also Durga) and Janapada (?R # HITT ?I3tr | 

II. 7!1. 12). 

si I Viramitrodai/a, p. 11. 

Cf. Artha-Sastra. p. 46 f.n. »tiri I 

4* 'Cf. the modern garli (‘ fort ’) to denote the scat of the ruler ; 
also German schless. 
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expression Janapada, a derivative from janapada, y/o find 
occurring in the Pali Canon, the Bdmdydi},a, the MaMbJidrata- 
and other hoots, and in inscriptions. In our day, it has 
heen taken to mean an inhabitant oi Janapada. Its use as 
a technical term has been missed. This is due to the fact 
that the term is generally found in the plural, e.g., janapadah 
(oTT^JT^r:) which has been translated as ‘ The people of the 
Janapada’, Modern writers have further made the mistake 
of regarding Janapada as a province which is against all 
ancient authority. It really means the whole area of a 
kingdom, minus the capital constitutionally. The technical 
significance of the Janapada as a collective institution has 
now been established by Kharavela’s inscription of 
0 . 170 Mediseval commentators not knowing that 

there was a collective institution Janapada, ‘ corrected ' 
the singular form into the plural Janapadah. A very good 
example of this is verse 64 (Oh. XIV) of the Ayodhyd-Kdy^a 
of the Rdmdyana.'^'’ King DaSaratha is sought to be 
intimated ; “ The Paura, the Janapada, and the Nai- 

gama are present respectfully waiting for Kama’s consecra- 
tion (as Crown Prince). ” The verb npatishihati (‘ is waiting ’) 
is in the signular and this requires the subjects in each case- 
to be in the singular. But in the text only the Naigama 
(corporate association of guilds merchant of the capital) is kept 
in the singular and the word Janapada has been altered into a 
plural nominative or plural instrumental. The instrumental 
form is resorted to for a forced grammatical justification (' the 
Jdnapadas with the Naigama ’). The correct reading, in the 
nominative singular, Jdnapadaioha, is still found in some MSS. 
But it is rejected by modem editors as incorrect.i* 

Artha-SSstra, pp. 45-4C, n. 

1® Jayaswal, J.B.0.JJ.5., (1917), III. 461 ; E.I., XX. 71. 

, IT I 5rqrfrsi% i 

ii ii. i4. 64. 

. Govindaraja in his comment on the variant says : S^S- 

Four MSS. give the reading in the Kumbakonam edition. 

See the oritioal edition of the Hamdyaiia by Messrs. Krishna- 
clvSrya and Vyasacharya, I. 08 (MS. S ”). which is really a valuable 
■«ditioh. 
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The plural jmapadal}, may equally denote ‘ the members of 
the janapada-institution ’ as well as ‘ the people of jampada\ 
The plural form does not exclude the institnional significance. 
That there was such a body can be established if Ave find the 
term used in the singular, not in the sense of one man but in 
the collective sense, or if we find the plural janapadah in 
a collective sense. We have instances of both these uses. 
Moreover, we have evidence of the fact tiiat jdwapadas as bodies 
corporate had their OAvn laAvs and those laws were recognised, 
by the JDJiarma-Sdstras. 

There is the unquestionable evidence afforded by the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, Avhich says that the 
jcing granted privileges to the Janapada (on the singular 
Jdnapadam). The evidence of the Bdmdyana referred to above 
is equally important. The Janapada Avas awiting for the 
consecration of the King-Assistant. They, the Jdnapadas, 
according to the Rdmdyana, had already come to a unanimous 
decision in a joint conference with the Pauras and others on 
the question of this proposed consecration. The resolution 
wae '. ‘ we desire this consecration’.^® 

In the Mdnava-Bharma-Mstra, the laws of caste {Jdti),^'^ 
of Jdnapada, and guild are recognised. It is 

undoubted that the other two institutions of this group Avere 

“ Rdmayana, Ayodhyd-Kanda, Ch. II, vs. 20-2®. — 

^5sr f RciT TA n 


See also Da4aratha’s speech in reply. — 

Afanu, Vinrtl.— 

Eirqiqff. i 

^ S're 7 }i literally maans ’ rows ’. Evidently tlui members sat in 
rows, and this feature gave the name to the corporate body. Prob- 
ably iSreni originally was a general term to signify all those bodies 
which transacted their business In their ' session ’ or by assembly 
system. The MahabMrata in older passages giA'es i&miibaddhtlh 
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■corporate institutions. The Code of YajHavalTtya mentions 
janapadas, gap,as, ^rrnis and jdiis (castes) as units which "also 
must be compelled to follow their own laws”.®® Mandlik with 
the true insight of the lawyer leaves the word jmapadafy 
untranslated and treats it as a technical term like the garia 
and h'eni. These two smriti passages similarly mention another 
institution Eula. We have already seen that there was a Kula 
form of Government. To find out the identity of Eula, let 
us take parallel passages on the point from the Aiiha-^astm, 
In the chapter dealing with samaya^ or resolutions of corporate 
institutions (p. 173) Kautilya mentions the samaya of Desa^ 
aamgha, Jdti-samgM, and Eula-samgha ; i.e., of the country- 
corporate-association, of caste-corporate-association, and the 
corporate association of a Eula. The Eula-samgha as we have 
seen®* is a technical term of Hindu politics. It means a constitu- 
tion where Eula or family rules, i.e., an aristocratic or oligarchic 
state, .dgain at page 407 Deia-samgha, Qrama-samgha and 
Jati-samglia are mentioned. The Mamva-Dharma-^astra^^ deals 

-I'&jdnaTi or ‘ rulers organised In rows e.g., Sahhcl-Paimn, XIV. 4 
.■(Kutubakonam od.l ! — 

These may refer to republican rulers or to a military organi- 
■zation, the Ariha-Mstra having &rei},i as a military division. In 
law-books, general literature, and inscriptions, SrepA has acquired 
the technical meaning of guild. 

a® Tajilavdlkya, I. 3G0 and 301 — 

f &sfr«r ii 

JiwwVT'nKrsf ?i*r5n%qT ti 

Brihaspati quoted in Tiramiirodaya, p. 424. See below. 

2® wHVwt i 

®* See p. 76 above. 

2® Manu, VIII. 218-21. — 

sTfi ^ in ^ II 

stiiT^^RrwHt ^ 1 

i:raTfl:sqre^ n n ii 

a • • • • • 

3imT kiti*i^g ii ’ll il 
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with the ‘ breakers of samayas ’ (resolutions or laws of corporate 
assemblies) and mentioLS the Grama-sa'Biglia and the Desa- 
mmgha which are paraphrased again as Grama-samulia, Jati- 
samuha, etc, Be&a, or the Jdnafada association is also found 
in Byihaspati*“ where the laws of guild merchant and the laws 
of Des'a are referred to together. In - another verst®’ the 
resolutions of the ‘ town ’ and of the ‘ country ’ {Bern), ‘ not 
being opposed to the laws of the king ’ are provided for. 
Manu (Vin. 41), instead of J dti-samglia gives Jati only, and 
instead of Beia-samglia, mentions Janafacia. In VIII. 4(5, in the 
place of Jmapada, Dfi.?a is substituted. ByDesflin such passages 
the association Beia-samgha or the Jamapaduis obviously meant. 
Similarly, when a document registered by the Besa-Adhyakshd 
is termed by Vyasa the law-giver a ‘Jdmpada document,’ the 
Adhyalesha of Beia is the President of the Besa assembly or 
the Janapada.^^ The above data prove that the Janapada of 
Mann and Yajnavalkya and the Besa-sariiglia of Manu and 
Kantilya are identical. The corporate association Jdnapada 


i 

— Quoted in Viramilrodaya, p. 120. 


a’ 5tmr 'rwnn i 

cTcl II 

— Brihaspati quoted in Vlramilrodaya, p. 180. 
See also Yajnavalltya ■. 

^sfr ii 


Apararka {Yajiiavalkya, II. 02) quotes the verses of VySsa 
on the subject dealing with documentai-y evidence 

> 

Swi ii 

^ sntj'p? n 

Vvasa sees danger of successful denial In the onso of a document 
written even in the handwriting of the executant, tor a cunning man 
may write several hands. A Janapada document therefore, done , 
i.e., registered by the Deia-president or others (i.s., his offleem ns 
in. the ease of government registration by the officer of tte king, 

VII. 3, ‘ v;^- 

’) was a good proof (see p. 260 below). 
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•or JDeia-samgha, as the name signifies, -was a hody for the 
■whole country (except as Ave shall presently see, the capital). 


When the first edition of this work was published the 
Janapada<^^h interpretation of Janajiada was 

adversely criticised. Since then a num- 
ber of seals found at Nalanda from excavated colleges have 
confirmed the interpretation as to the corporate character of 
Jdnapada. The seals are in Gupta letters and belong to the 
sixth or seventh century. Every seal is of the corporate body 
Jdnapada, c.g., PuriM-grdma-jdnapadasya.^^ In the period of 
these seals the general Jdnapada of the whole country or 
province, i.e., the I)esa-aamgha, had probably ceased to exist, 
as the term is here transferred to the Ordma-samgha. But the 
■corporate character of the term is still there. 


The Jdnapada yet has another synonym in PdsMra, 
which is found in later works. In the JDaialcumdra-oharita 
(Oh. 3) the president of the Jdnapada is called Janapada- 
mahaUara!‘° (Lord High President). Eurther on, the same 
person is called tho JRdshp'a-mnlc'hya or the Leader of the 
Bealm (Assembly). 

In a manuscript of Mitramii^ra’s unpublished commentary 
■on 'Yaifiavalkya^J- 1 find, in connection with the subject of relief 
which could not he granted or suits which could not he enter- 
tained {anddeya-vyavahdra), that a suitor who was hostile to 
the Paura, i.e., the Oity Assembly of the capital (see helow), 
or to the BdsJitra was not to he granted relief. The authority 
■quoted is that of Byihaspati. A similar verse is given in the 
Vlramitrodaya (Vyavahdra) at page 44, where instead of 
.Paura, the reading is Pwa, capital. The expressions Pura 


Ja'yaawal, BpitjrapMa Indica, XS. 71 ; Hirauauda SSBt,ri, 
ibid., SXX. 72 ; see also hie forthcoming Memoir (AS) on, NalandS 
■seals. 

Of. Rdmaymia, Bk. II, Oanto 83, v. IS : ) 

'The Rama commentary has 5(W ^ ; Qovinda- 

rSja, JifvlR: I (gliusha according to Patafijali and 

' KStyayana was a small township with corporate aims and seal, Pt. !,■ 
p. 44, ■n.). 

SI Viramitrodaya on Tajnavalkya kmdly lent to ine by 
Mr. G-ovindadasa of Benares. 
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■■and Bashtra are explained by Mitrami^ra as Pama-Janapada. 
Bi&sMto, here thus stands fertile Janapada body as it does in 
the Dasahumdrorcharita. 

Before dealing with the functions of the Janapada it 

The Paura would be convenient t o notice the corporate 
association of the Capital, The Capital 
Assembly is a twin sister of the Janapada in constitutional 
matters. The two are almost always mentioned together, 
.and sometimes one stands for both. 

Paura does not relate to all the towns in the kingdom as 
it has been translated by both Indians and Europeans. Earlier 
.Hindu writers understood by the technical Pura and Bagara, 

‘ the Capital’. Paura as a corporate body is mentioned in the 
singular like Janapada in the inscription of Kharavela 
■c. 170 B.O.,®® who granted privileges to the Paura. In the 
corporate sense it is clearly mentioned again in the Bivyavadma 
where Kunala is supposed to have entered the Pattra (used in 
.singular, that is, the Paura assembly).® Tishyarakshita 
.addressed her forged letter, according to the Bivyavadma, to 
the Pauras, i.e., on organised body. The author of the 
ViramUrodaya definitely states that the Paura, which occurs 
;along with corporate bodies in the law-books, was ‘ the body 
{samuha) of the citizens of the capital (Pwra)’.®* Pura meant 
the capital (p. 247, n. 46). Samuha is a well-known constitu- 
tional term in Hindu law, Katyayana, for instance, defines 
puga, which according to the accepted interpretation means 
a ‘guild’ as the ^samuha of merchants and others’. Brihasiiati, 
the lawyer, describes bodies already known to us to have been 
assembly ruled organisations,^® e.g., puga, gana, samgha as 
■samuhasiha vargas (pp. 261-52 below) or ‘bodies incorporated’.®’ 

3® J.B.O.R.S., III. 456 ; M.L, XX. 71. 

■ 8® Divydvadana, p. 410. 

SIfrRnrf ’EP®; I VtramUrodaya, p. 11. 

<57! l cited by ChandetSvara, 

VivSda R,, p. 660. 

8® Cf, ' Saihgha is the mmuha o£ the J'alnas or Buddhists ’ : 
'an^cTHWlffr 3 ^ I Katyayana in F, R., p. G69. 

3r ij im. 
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MitramiSra quotes a text based upon Blirigu ■which calls 
grama, 'paura, gana and src^i, ‘ vargins,’ i.a., what Brihaspati 
has as ‘ samuhastha vargas {grama here is not the village but 
the Village, Association as Chandefivara the lawyer of Mithila 
defines ; Gramo grama-vdsi-aainuhali, p. 179). Ohandcsvara 
explains samuhastMh by ‘ militah ‘ combined Katyayana 
speaks of separate laws of the samuhaa*° SamuJia. which 
ordinarily means a collection has, thus, a technical, constitu- 
tional sense — an organized body.^i 

A -ma r a and Katya, lexicographers, in giving the meanings 
of Pralcriti say that the term 'means amongst others, the 
Pauras, i.e., ‘ the Associations {^rmaydh) of the Pauras'J^ 

In the Edmdycma, the Paura Jdna/pada body is appealed 
to by Bharata when Bama refuses to go back to Ayodhya : — 

“ What do you order His Highness.”® The body approves 
of the argument of Bama, and in rcidy Bharata speaks, 
addressing them : — 

‘ Hear please, you my assemblies. The assembly 
character thus was prominent. 


ViramUrodaya IVyavahdra), 

p. 11. 

SIS' Vivada R., p. 053 

W'JT % 1 Ibid., 180. 

® Cf, Mitrami^ra’s comment on another corporate body 
{Sartha) : ‘ associated body of men,’ ViramUrodaya, 

p. 12. 

Yajnavalkya provides for piinishing those who act contrary to 
the decision of the ‘ aamuha well-wishers,’ Ibid., p. 170. 

KStySyana provides for a dispute between Samuha and its leader, 
y. R., p. 184. 

3THI5TT^rf^r ^fTI: I Katya., quoted by 

Kshirasvamin on .^ara, II. 8. 18, ’IRT'>ir 

iq" I Trivandrum Sanalerit Series, No. 61, p. 66. 

ll R&m&yartM, A. K., 111. 19. 
** % 1?^: Hl-sror: >Z^igran l ibid., 24, 
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The Pawm was a oommiinal association in which was vested 
the municipal administration of the 
tSifoUhe Capital." Apart from its municipal work 

it exercised great constitational powers. 
Xet us first take the Municipal administration of the Puma. 

It was presided over by a leading citizen, generally a 
merchant or a banker. The Hindu Mayor was called 
.Breshthin or the President. According to the Ramayana, the 
Paura as well as the Janayada consisted of two sections, the 
Inner and the Outer bodies.'"' The Inner must have been the 


Cf. Tr^Icg^^fSl% iSalcuntain, Act, I, 5 ^ 

— yii'amitrodaya, p. 11. The term for ordinary town or 
township is JIW, e.g., ^PTH: 1 Ihirl. The 

Artlia-Sastra uses the word JPII and gU for the capital, and JITJT 
:for ordinary town. Panini and Fatafijali use and for capital, 
and HI*! for ordinary town. Cf. Papini, VII. S. 14 and Ka&ika on 
that} also VI.' 2, 100 ; Pataiijali, on the use of UJlf for town, ^ 1 ^ 
?r[tr on Pa^lni, IV. 2 . 104. Salcala which was the old 

■capital of the Madras ceased to he a tfUI or capital under Pushyamitra. 
It is probably for that reason colled a JUV, an ordinary town. 
"See also Artha-SasLra, p. 46 f.n. The commentator 

commenting on the ndgarikdh in Vatsyilyana’a Kamu-Siilra (Bk. 
II. Ch. 5) says : 

51% TieT^iHr: i 

On Durga as equivalent of Pum cf. Narada — Il^tl 
^*£11, ViramUrodaya, p. 425, »PTI in Aioka's inscriptions 
means a provincial capital as weU. Manu, VII. 20, divides the 
kingdom into gi?' and 

cTfit '51 Bvirvui 1 

For gi^ and giC as capital, see Manu, VII. 70 : — 

^ ' 

aiwBlr «r;fj > 

3nWFcI^59' ^risr^ ^frO. n (Amyya-Kdnda.) 

" The whole nation in the jRushtTO) as well as in the best of 
•capitals praises him ; likewise the Paura-J&napada body both the 
Tnr,af and the Outer— praise him.” It should be noticed that the 
Paura- Janapada is taken os distinct from the pieoplc in the realm 
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executive council which sat permanently. We hear often, 
of the Paura and the Fagara-Yriddhas, or the Elders of the 
Paiira. On the analogy of other popular institutions of the 
country we can say that the Paura-VriddJias constituted a 
Council of Elders which was probably identical with the Inner 
body of the Bdmdyana. An exception is made in the Dharma- 
Sutras to the general rule of etiquette in the case of a Pawa 
ex-member of the Sudra caste who is entitled to special respect 
even from a Brahmin.*’ This shows that the Paura had a- 
real popular basis representing even the lowest interest. 

The Paura had a Eegistrar and a document given by him 
was regarded as a superior land of evidence.*® The Eegistiar’s 
document was the chief of the lauMlca lekdiyas or popular 
documents as opposed to rdjaMya or government documents. 
This shows that Paura was not a body appointed by the king. 

The non-political functions of the Paura which are 
mentioned in the law books are these : — 


and the capital. The two bodies, Inner and Outer, are mentioned 
in the MahdhMnila also. See below Oh. XXIII on Taxation. 'For 
jana in the collective sense, see its use in Asdka’a Inscriptions, Pillar 
Series, VII i ^ — the body of the men in the D’harma 

Service (Department). 

*’ Gautama-Dharrna-^'CUra {Sdslra), VI. 9-11. 

A Brahmin who ordinarily is not expected to do any honour 
to a Sudra has to get up when a Sudra who is an ex-member of the 
Paura came, though he be below eighty. Further, , Sutra 15 lays 
down an exception with regard to etiquette between Pauras, Even 
if the difference in age were of ten years, fellow-Ponras were to treat 
each otlier as if born on the same day (14-15) : — 


g qqmi acgfsiRqirf^r^r: ii s ii 
'TTBSSifrmsBRi: » <) » n 

^ IM I II 


qw W IM’i II 

®ITO: gncr: ii iv ii 

Tll: IM^ 11 

4® Vaai^fha, edition by Fuehrer, p. 84. — 
giiSf: mviRi%: i 

Also Vishnu S., VII. 3. Cf. the survival in the Bengal family 
title Pura-Kayastha. 
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(а) Administration of Estates : They -were antliorised 
by the king to administer, along -with government officers, 
property left by a deceased person*® {Vasishtha, XVI. 20). 

(б) Works which contributed to the material strength of 
the citizens (called Paushtika^^ works) were done by them, 
and likewise. 

(c) Works which ensured the peace of the city 

i.e., policing the town. These two classes of work are qualified 
as being either ‘ ordinary,’ ‘ extra-ordinary,’ or ‘ discretionary 

(d) Judicial work,®^ which must have been limited to the 
matter of municipal administration. Criminal authority 
proper, i.e., in cases of the Sahasa^^ (Violence) class, is expressly 
excepted from the jurisdiction of the Paura Coui't. According 
to an authority quoted by Mitramifira, probably Bhrigu, as 
well as others, the Paura Court was sm instituiton recognised 
by the king. 

(e) Charge of sacred and public places. The Paura, like 
any township, looked after temples and other sacred places 

VSaiahtka-Dharma-SiliTa (&Sstra), XVI. 10-20. — 
ii n ii 

^i»rr ii ii 

— ^Briha-spati, ViramUrodaya, p. 42.'5. 

Cf. «ri55Syq | " Eiders of the 

township should increase property of minors till they attain capacity- 
at-law. They should do the same with regard to the property of 
gods.” — Arlha-Sasira, p. 4S. 

l%9i 'IlfE’i ITsn 1 

^ f ffsii II 

— ^Byihnsp.ati in the Vlramilroilaya, p. 424. 
^nqi: i 

fI^IT5ra5T II ibid. 

See last note, ?t«ir 1 

Also smqiui'iisr>?f^i3r^^ i 

lp55iR ii 

— Vlramitrodaya, p. 11. 

% lOTITl’ I 

— Briliaspati in the Vlramitrodaya, p. 40. 
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of tlie Capital. Tliey did repairs to those buildings. The 
buildings named are sdbhd, prapd (place for distribution of 
•water), tataka (public tank), drama (rest-house), and demgnlia 
(temple).®® 

I propose to identify the description of the municipal 
government noticed by Megasthenes at 
Prtum administration pg,taliputra, with the Paura organisation of 

Hindu India. Strabo®* after giving the 
description of Pataliputra describes its administration. The 
most important point to mark in that is the phrase ‘ the City 
Magistrates ’ which in the mouth of a Greek will signify popular 
officers and not officers appointed by the king. The royal 
officer, Governor of the City, the ‘Ndgaraha’ as described in 
the Ariha-Sdstra was distinct. These ‘ city magistrates ’ had 
six boards of five members each who looked after 

(а) industrial matters of the city, 

(б) foreigners in the city on whose death they administer- 

ed their properties (forwarded them to their relatives),®^ 

(c) registration of births and deaths in the city, 

(d) trade and commerce and manufactures of the city 
and collection of municipal duty on the sale of articles. 

“ Such are the functions which these bodies separately dis- 
charged. In their collective capacity they have charge both of 
their special departments and also of matters affecting the 
general interests, as the keeping of public buildings in repairs,, 
regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples.’” 


— ^'Briliaspati in tho VwamHrodaya, p. 425. 

Ardma meant both a ‘ rest-honae ’ and a ‘ park-garden 

®* Strabn, Bk. XV. 50 (4-10). Compare the “ magistrates of 
self-governed cities ” as opposed to royal offleors in Arrian, XII. 

®® A scholar who does not take so much notice of Hindu author- 
ities as he draws on analogies and comparisons has misunderstood 
this Paura iurisdiction of the Mauryn capital as a consular depart- 
ment borrowed from Persia i 

It should be noticed that the Pauraa administered estates in. 
co-operation with tlie ministry, according to Vasishtha (XVI. 20). 
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■ The ‘city magistrates’ of Strabo are the Pauva-mukliyas 
or the Paum-vriddhas. The hoards of five and the full board 
of the thirty disclose the same arrangement as the quorums 
of three, five, ten, twenty and upwards in the Parishads of Larv, 
the Buddhist SamgJia, and the panchalca, dasaJca and vhnMa 
samghas of Patanjali.*® Byihaspati also enjoins eomraittees 
of five in corporate associations.®’ In the Buddhist Mmglia 
certain matters could be discussed by small quorums ; but 
matters of greater importance could be discussed and decided 
by quorums of twenty and upwards only.®* In the desoription 
of the Paura of Pataliputra W'e see that the council decides 
matters of general interest by the bigger (piorum. This 
collective council of the ‘ city magistrates ’ corresponds to 
what the Pamayana calls the Inner Body of the Paura. The 
Outer, the general body, must have been composed of a fairly 
large number, when the Inner alone had thirty members. 

Or&ma or Township is called a vargin as seen above. 

Varga Varga means an aassembly or quorum. 

In that sense Panini also uses it (V. 1. 
■60 ; see Kdiiha on it : ^51^1 ^’T:). Other corporate 

associations are called Vargins (those who worked by the Varga 
or assembly system). In a law text (Bhrigu) quoted by Mitia- 
mifira (Viramiirodaya, p. 11) Paura and grama as well as gana 
are called mrgins [c/. Katyayana quoted by Nilakantha : 

ii] 

The Vargas of Vasudeva and Akrura are mentioned in the 
MaJidbMshya, IV. 2. 2. Varga in the corporate sense is 


®® rata&iali on Fopini, V. 1. G8 and .50. In the inscriptions 
of the seventh century in Nepal, a popular body in charge of pious 
properties as tiueteas is called ‘ PaRcMlikaa ' (l.A., IX. 171). 

|[qt II 

— Viramilrodaija, i). 427. 

6® Mah&vaijga, IX. 4. 1. I 

arrat^B^ffpnvr 

i See also IX. 3. 5. etc. 
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employed by Gautama in his BTiarma-^astra, Chapter XI, 
Sutras 20-21 : 

“ The laws of the cultivators, merchants, cattle-breeders, 
bankers and artisans should be authority in their own 
corportations. ” It should be noticed that cultivators had 
their own unions in the days of Gautama. 

The Four a, according to the Artha-^astra (p. 89) had gold 
coins minted at the royal mint. This 
Natgama iind ita niight have been a constitutional function 
Paura as exercising check on the royal imntmg 

of improper coins or it might have been 
a purely economic function. Very likely it was the latter.®*’ 
The Pura or capital had the association of the City Merchants 
which was called the NaigamaA° This name was exclusively 
employed to the Guild of the City Merchants. It is wrong tu 
take it, as it has been done up to this time, as a general term 
for Guild Merchant. The general term is ^reipi as well as 
Fuga, the difference between the two being not very clear.®*- 
Now it appears that originally the Faigama of the capital was 
the mother of the Paura Association. The Paura grew out or, 
around the Naigama (p. 264 below). In the Jatakas and PaH 
Canon Noijama (Fegama) stands fox Pawm.®* Modern translators 

up to recent dccarloa the cnstoia of getting coins minted by 
merchants was current in this country. 

®® MitramiSra, yiramitrodaya, p. 120 ; also 

Praina-Vyakaraijxi-Sutra- 
Vyakhydna quoted by Shama Shostry, Artha-Saslra, p. 40 f.n. The- 
law-givens put naigama in the list of corporate bodies, e.g., 

Narada quoted in FJJ., 

p. ISO ; 

Yainavalkya, {I6id).,p. 179. 

Pdsha'gda here means tho Buddhist and .Taina religious asso- 
ciations, thoir gat}.as and sa«tgf?ia«. 

®* Unskilled artisans were combined as VrStas, Sec Patanjali 
on Papini, V. 2. 21, 

®* I. p. 149— ; Kutadanta Suita, Digha~ 

■nikdya, para. 12, =^1 ^ ^ *14 U3fr arriTJ'd'Jrar I 
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have translated it by ‘ to-wn It really refers to ‘ the town ’’ 
or Capital. Hindn commentators on law books equate- 
Baigama, -with Paum.<^ In the Pali books Nmgama comes 
with Jdnctpada as in Sanskrit books Paura comes with 
Jdnapada. The connection between the City Guild of Merchants- 
and the City Corporation was so intimate that T)oth came to 
be regarded as identical. This is the reason why the mer- 
cantile interest is predominant in the Paura.o* Tlie B&mayutia 
mentions the N aigamu always with the Pavra and trc'ats tluuu 
as connected though distinct.®® The Bnigamn had its assembly 
hall and office — sahha, where it held its meetings as the Paura- 
Jdnapadas held theirs in their gabhds and on their squares.®® 
We find a donor, a nobleman, recording at the Nigama-Sabliu 
his investments with certain guilds, st'enis, of the town Govar*- 
dhana, the interest to go to certain charities in perpetuity. 
M. Senart translates the passage in question thus — “all this 
has been proclaimed (and) registered at the town’s hall, at the 
record office, according to custom’’.®’ Naigama thus was 
connected with, and probably over, the iSmiis or guilds o£ 
the City. 


®® Oha^de^vaia, VB., pp. 177, ISO, 

I 

®® Cf. iSrenJifhin who is always a rich luercha-at. See below ou. 
the composition o£ tlie Pawn. 

®® Bam&yaiia, Yuddha-K&yda, 127, 16. 

•• •• •• «• 

gvill =sr II 

— MahdbMrata quoted by lUiti'amiSra in VMB„ p. 40.. 
®’ Nasik cave inscription. E.I., VIII. 82. Text : — 

?fti .tier =?! 

^1^ fJrsT'q ^ 

Charitra was recorded in books. See aS,, II. 25. p. 02. VharUredo- 
may moan ‘ as Charitra was recorded ’ ; tiruvita accordmt; to law 
books would mean ‘ attested ’, The transaction was ‘ attested ’ at 
the Nigama SahliS,, -i.e., by repatratlon. Hindu method of attestation, 
included both ‘ witnessing * and ‘ hearing 
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The Pattm being so pronouncedly mercantile, their getting 

, „ . , coins minted at the royal mint we can 

Jiflffawre coins r 

take as an economic measure. The 
■* Negama coins ’ which are interpreted as coins struck 
by guilds, are I think, to bo interpreted as coins struck 
at tlie capital by the state lor the association of the 
City Merchants or the Paitra.®* And the coins bearing the 
name of chief towns, e.g., ‘ Ujeniya can bo thus explained as 
being Pmira coins.’® 

The literal signifieance of Nigama, from which Naigama 
is derived, is in accordance with Panini, III. 3. 119, ‘ the 
place (or house) whereinto people resort ’. It would have been 
the inoeting-placo or the bourse in the Capital where merchants 
and tradesmen in the Capital met. The body of the people 
associated with the Kigama, the bourse or the guildhall, were 
called Naigama. 


Cf. AHlia-SuMra, p. SO — 



«® Cuniungharo, A.S.R., Yol. XIV. 148. 

’® The Dojaka coin hearing the word (Cunningham, 
Coins of Ancient India, p. 04, p]. III) would signify that the name of 
the capital was Dojaka. See also the Eian coin (,4.iSr.jB., Vol. XTV, 
p, 148 ; C.A.T,, pp. 09-102). 



CHAI’TEB XXVIII 

Political Functions of the Janapada and the Paura 

The Jdmjiada appears to have been eoneexiied with 
Coiiiaso and Jiina da nuittei'S mainly crjnstitutionalandiioliticaL 
All the references to tlndr work are to such 
business, with one, or two excei»(ions, «.(/., lhat they got 
gold coins iniuted by the royal niint-niaster.^ Tliis seems, 
to liave been a busiiuiss oE economic nature. Ai)parently tliey 
had to judge a.s to the. number of coins necessary in the 
country for tlio purposes of exchange, and probably they 
exercised some sort of supervision as to weight and purity of 
the coins, as debasement of coinage by government is found 
recorded once or twice as a mailer of public complaint. 

In all constitutional matters we find the Paura always. 
. . . appearing with Jampada. The Paura had 

nesaThi^h^TC'jw- tlius a double charact er, as a local self- 
Janapada were sup- administration of the capital and a con- 
posed to do stitutional assembly. The latter fuirction 

they sometimes discharged, as we shall see, by themselveSy 
especially in provincial capitals. Matters of importance were- 
discussed and decided in a joint parliament -cf the two bodi es., 
t he Jam md a and the Paur a. Their imity then is so complete 
that the two bo dies a r e rega r ded as one, and referred to as one 
in the singular. The unity was effected owing to the fact that 
Janapada bad its meeting place and office at the capital itself. » 

Let us take examples of th(f business they used to transact., 
The Pauras and the Jdnapadas meet together along with 
Brahmins and other leaders of the nation to resolve, upon the 
appointment of a Yuvaraja or king-assistant.® They after 

1 Arlhu-lSatilra, II. 14 ; 32. 

® See rcforenco in tlin MriehchhaJcaiika discussed below (pp. 270— 
71), and other references indicating their location at capital. 

® liiimdyana, AyodhyCi- Karjila, II. 19-22. — 

5r55g^r«r i 

351^ nfT^rr 1 

?r TTJj iTt% 11 

f| JT5i«nf igfit niRRitj; i 
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their deliberations ask the king to consecrate the prince ■whom, 
they say, “ we want 

The king is somewhat surprised and asks : “ As yon desire 
the Eaghara prince to become protector, 

. They resolve on doubt has arisen in my mind which 

Crown-Prince please remove. O yon rulers (Edjdnah, 

. ‘ kings ’), although I am ruling this 
country in accordance with law, yet how is it, you 
gentlemen want to see my son appointed as king-assistant, 
with high powers 1” The spokesmen with the members of the 
Timra-Jdnapada give their reasons. They say that Bama was 
the best of the Ikshvakus on merits ; that he was born before 
Bharata ; that he was brave ; that he always enquired after 
the well-being of the Eauraa ; that he took a leading part in 
the festivities ; that he knew the principles of government, etc. ; 
that the country desired him as its lord ; and in fine, that not 
only the people of the kingdom and the capital, but also the 

* Ram&yai).a, Ayodhyd-Karida, II. 26-61. — 

^ gin; % i 


WIIR: I 

«• «• •• 

sr3f% gnm i 

^ i 

5iq: g^ cl«fT I 

5ri?cr«r 5tqr: H (Kiimbakonam) 

For Jana in the coHootive sense of a body, compare Anoka’s 
■3I!T (Pillar Series, VII). 

The age of the present Sam&yaita should be studied in Jacobi’s 
critical paper, on Bamayaka {Das Xtamayaya), It seems that the 
original edition was composed about 600 B.O,^ and the re-vision took 
place inc. 200 B.G. (J.B.OMR.. IV. 20d). 
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Pnura-Janafada, botli tlicir Inner and Outer bodies, admire 
the Prince. Tlie king is satisfied witli the propo.sal that they 
desiri'd to have lii.s oddest son in the ciflice of the Ym-araja. 
AYhen the king promises that the desire -would be carried out, 
bis reply is acclaimed.® And then he makes a Hpiuch by -which 
he gives dircclioiis to carry out the re,solulinji. This being 
done, “the I'auras who liad adviserl ihe king, dejiarled, being 
greatly satislied Here it. is evident lluit the (‘xpressioii 
' Faums' stands for hotii the Fauraa and the 

The Futira-Jampada as one. body again wait to take 

They take Tiart in 1’*^^'*'' (consecration) cere- 
AhhiaheH as Pcople’e moiiy.’ Although the whole body was 

Pa?i“eve\a'sncceS present, only the Cliiefs or 

‘ Presidents ’ of the sections were in fact 
present in person.® We find only the VniliVian of the whole 
of Paficliala country taking part in the ceremony at Kanya- 
kubja, as Dharma-Pala’s copper-plate records.® It is to the 


® Ramayaria, AyodhyS-Kd^a, III. 2-3. — 

artrsftg TiiiJffcr: w i 

fsiY 3^ II 

• • ■ * * « • 

i 

5ir^^I%F5Rn% Y tTIiniT: II 


« mi.. III. ‘19.— 

% ='rnT TliF atjr t5r<Trjr5rg»ng i 

JbUh, IV. 1.— 

I 

ir5?rR55rr ii 

1 Ibid., XIV. 32— 

^TI3tR15[I«tlRt II 

« Ibid., XIV. 40 .— 

» F.I., IV, p. 216. 


0 
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ladies of tlie Chiefs of the ^rcfn.i& that the king offers salutation, 
after the coronation ceremony.^® 

In other royal ceremonies also, the Alderman of the Faura^ 
Faura-VridMas, take part.^^ 

Likewise the Faura-JdtL%padas could interfere with succes- 
sion and prevent an undesirable prince from coming to the 
throne.i® 

The revolution enacted in the Mrichchhakatika throws; 

T, light on another aspect of the constitu- 

tional power of the Faura-Janapada. The 
reigning king is deposed because of bad administration, of law, 
of which the president of the commercial union had been a 
victim.*® The brother of the deposed king who ‘ established, 
confidence’ among the Fauras^* obtained sovereignty. The 
messenger comes to the J anapada-Samavdya, ‘ corporate asso- 
ciation of the Janapada’ with the news of the revolution,*® 
who are shortly after addressed as the Fauras and called upon 
to punish SamstMndka. According to the MaJidvamSu the 
Ceylonese chronicle, the Fauram India could depose and banish 
the king for illegal acts, and they, mindful of the good of all, 
could choose another in his place outside the dynasty, by 
deciding upon it in their meeting.*® Here again the Fauras 
apparently stand for both the Fauras and Janapadas. In the 
Daiafeiiwarackanta*’’ the Fauras and the Janapadas are said 
to be friendly to the brothers of the king, it is therefore feared 
by the speaker that they are bound to succeed the king if the 
latter dies. 

*« V.M.R., 114. 

** Ibid., p. 417. In Deva-putro I 

*» MaMbMrata, Ud„ Ch. 149, 22-23. 

*® See Trial of Charudatta, tmnslated in C.W.N,, XVI. li. — 

^mr i Aotix. (srjfr) 

TRIff, ^tTT’SfnSsr I 

*® MriohchM'kaiika, Act X. See also ifnr I 1% 

I which shows that the Pauras were present at 
' the place where Chdrudatta and Yasantasenn, were standing and 
where the Janapada-Samavdya was. 

“ Cf. MaMvamaa, IV. 5-0. 

*7 Chapter III— 

«ig3ns gTT: I 
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There is a sample of discussion in the assemblies of the 
Paura and the Jdnapada given in the 
PolitioalDiscufsion Arlha-fidslra. Spies of the king charged 

Paum-Janaiaaia to gauge the political vicws of the Pauras 
and the Jiim 2 >ndas about the King, would 
approacli (1.) the TirlM-fiabha-fiala-f^nmnvdya or the Sectional 
sub-assembly of tlic Paura in e.harge of tluf sacred places and 
public buildings ; (2) the Puga-Humaraya or the sub-assembly 
in charge of trades and manufactures ; and (3) the Jnna-Sama- 
ridya or tlio Popular Assembly, that is, what the Mnclichliakalilca 
Janapada-Satiiavdy a. By approacdiiug these assemblies, 
sectional or permanent councils, the spies ascertained the 
prevailing feeling of the Paura and the Jdmpada. The spies 
would broach the subject, for example, in these -vv’ordB : 

“ We hear that the king is possessed of all the necessary 
merits. But we do not sec those merits, for the man is troubl- 
ing the Pauras and the Jdnapadas (by demands for) army and 
taxes. "1® 

In the discussion if the members defend and praise the 
king they were reminded of the Hindu theory of the original 
contract between the king and the people, the very origin 
and basis of Kingship ; 

“ Well, (is it not so 1 that) the Subjects went to Mann, son 
•of Vivasvat, when anarchy prevailed and troubled them. They 
settled his share in taxes — one-sixth of the crops, (and) one- 
tenth of merchandise, in cash. That much is the wage of kings 
for ensuring prosperity. 

1® AHha-SSslra, Mk. I, Cli. XIII. 0.~ 

^ » 

Por the interpretation of compare ^'>3' iu Bk. XIII, 

Oh. V; 170 (p. -107). 

fi5r Wsgqwg: ^ \ iTR^5=qi?iii%- 

3ijlt: SRtT Tig l qflqSfqPTin =Eri?q 

tgin'Sw SlsBcqqjmg: \ IfR ’Sftf tlSfPT: tlqi 

IB'fi I nihh, p. 23. 

For the interpretation of hlirila, ef. its meaning in the MUdkshara 
(VijfianeSvara). 
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The king according to the MahdbMrata had to invest 
only that minister vrith the jurisdiction of 

government 

Janapada {danda), that is, the powers of the Premier 

{mantrin), who has legally earned the con- 
fidence of the Paura-Jdnapada.^^ Eesolutions on state policy 
having been discussed hy the cahinet of ministers with the 
king, had to he submitted to the Eashtra, that is, the Jdna- 
pada,for their opinion {lit., to show 
through the Eash^riya or the President of 
the ESpShtra or Jdnapada.^^ This was 
necessary especially because grant of extraordinary taxes, as we 
shall presently see, was in their hands. 


Resolution on 
Statu Policy 


The tenure of ministers depended, to a considerable extent, 
on the good-will and confidence of the Paiira-Jdnapada. The 
minister Ohakra-palita who was the provincial governor of 
Skanda Gupta in the Western Presidency, records in a public 
inscription that he gained the confidence of the people and the 
Hagaras by his rule in a short time and that he ‘ coaxed and 
pleased the Paura-vargas ’ or the association of the Pauras,^ 
Finally he prays, " May the Capital prosper and be loyal to 
the Paura !’’®® 


MahabMrata (Kumbakonam ed.), S&nti-Parvan, LXXXIII. 
43-40 s — 

^R^iRq^r iraj; h 

21 Ibid., LXXXV. 11-12 

qisiqi qfsiriit i 

fid! II 

qrqrw g fnntg i 

!qt5si55?rifrra =q . ii 

— Junagadh Inscription of 437-S8 A.O. Meet, C.l.I. {0.1.), Vol. III. 00. 
The reading of Fleet separating q' from 31?^ and is grammati- 
cally impossible. 

Ibid,, p. 01 — sniRnPr =? i 
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In empires there were presidency capitals. There seem.s. 

„ , hsive been an independent Fmira body in 

Poam and Provincial , t. i ■ i 

aovernmoiit such a capital. The Fanva alone in such 

cases are mentioned. There was no sepa- 
rate Janapada body there and it seems that the latter still 
sat at the imperial capital representing the whole coimtr5\ 
The Paurm were prone to take offence at the Ministry’s be- 
haviour. Tlie Fauran alone of Takshaiiila, tlie enidtal of the 
North ( UttardpalJia) in tlie time of Asoka, are related to have 
become ' hostile ’. Prince Kunala was smit by his father, 
King ASoka, to pacify them. The Paura coming forward told 
the Prince in their address of welcome : “ Wo are not hostile 
to Tour Highness (the Viceroy) nor are wo hostile to King 
ASoka, but (we are so to) the rascally Ministers who have come 
and who are rude to us (‘insult us ’).”“* 

We find from ASoka’s inscriptions that the Emperor made 
. . an order that the Ministers at TakshaSila. 

ofTaxilo to go out of of&ce every three 

years, and new ministers to be sent 
instead.*® From other provincial capitals the ministers 
were changed every five yeans ; but an exception was made in 


Divyavadtina, pp. 407-08 : — 

1 1 a«3rar ^ i aT«r 

f^TR? I qt aig<^<q 

ff^i%55rqgqrfr! i gfqr frv%5»r^^r spl/lr^rrq ^Tp'r^fmf 

=q f<qr i v— 

?f?r%55f^Rr i 

v® qpRqi ^iqRTrsfti; \\ 

fiffrai%^qTV i q qq f^t q ^r^rs^fra^ifq 5 

|gIcqi^|sqi?IT 31PT?It?qrq5inqtq I qiqfgRn^r q?fir ^nqgqq- 

jfqracr: 1 

a® qqviRRtr aiqiw qf^^T q sniWT qr 5 !f%^% q qi %qi 1 % 

=q qqg q^g q%g liiqirarqHifit tr sr^. . 

ars aiif^rg trqr arq ^ni argqsfrf^ 

? 
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the case of the Government at Takshagila and that at TJjjayini. 
The same records ■which mention this, namely, the Kalinga 
Inscriptions called ‘ Special Edicts ’ by epigraphists, say that 
the King insisted on the r-ale of transfers so that the ‘ oity- 
body’ {nagarorjana = Paura) might not be suddenly excited 
and suddenly put to trouble (Nagala-jmasa ahasmii palibodhe 
va aJcasmd paliJeilese va no siya ti). This evidently refers to 
a sudden excitement of the Pauras as in the case of the Taksha- 
£ila agitation described in the Divyavadana. 

Unfortunately we are not in possession of the details of 
these constitutional ‘insults ’ which entitled the Pauras to 
become hostile and justify their disloyalty. In any case, the 
Pauras were such keen politicians that they would distinguish 
disloyalty to the Ministers from loyalty to the (Drown. 

The Paura-J dnapada&re repeatedly mentioned in connexion 
Taxation taxation. Taxes were fixed by com- 

mon law. But the king often had the 
necessity and occasion to apply for an extraordinary taxation. 
Such taxes assumed the form of 'prariaya’, ‘ out-of -affection 
gifts ’ or a forced benevolence-tax, and the like.*® It is evi- 
dent that proposals for such taxation were first submitted to 
the Paura-J dnapaia. According to the Artha-^dstra, the 
king had “to beg of the Paura-Jdnapada ” these taxes.®’ We 
have already noticed the discussion of grievance in the Paura 
sub-assemblies and the J&napada sub-assembly about the 
oppression from the king’s taxes. A ruler of a subjugated 
country, according to Kautilya, ran the risk of causing ■wrath 
of the Paura-Jdnapada, and his consequent fall, by raising 
money and army to be suppUed to his suzerain,*® 

1 313W ^ 3T%sSTTrf^^I% 

fir er-.a fl?rtrT?Tr . 

etc., Dhaiili edition, lines 0-2o. 

I have discussed the significance of the inscription in J.B.O.R.S; 
Vol. IV. (1918), p. 36. 

«» Jayaswal, Jnd. Ant., 1918, p. 50. 

Artha-&aHtra, Bk. V. Oh. 2 ; 90 — 

i:n5tr i 

®® Jbid.,Bi. XIII. Ch. 5 ; 176— 

?iPf«?rW: | 
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DisaSeotion might follow a Eegent’s threat to realize 
a war-tax. Secret agents, says the Artha-iS&stra, taking service 
under the Eegent, while the enemy king was out with his 
army in the field, would secretly tell the PaurOt-Jdnapadas, 
as .friends, that the Regent had ordered the government to 
demand taxes the moment the king returned. And when the 
Pmras held a general meeting to give their votes on the subject 
the leaders were to ho done away with at night secretly, and 
the rumour circulated by the agents “this is done because they 
were opposing the Regent’s proposal’’.®" This was expected 
to cause dissension and weakness in the enemy country. 

Rudradaman, as he says in his inscription, lU’oposed to 
his ministers the restoration of the great water-work of the 
Mauryas, the SudarSana lake, which proposal was rejected 
by his Coimcil of Ministers. Thereupon Rudradaman did the 
repairs from ‘ his own private purse ’. In doing so, he says- 
that he did not trouble the “Paitrfl-JdnnpadffljflMa (or body)’' 
with a demand of benevolences for the purpose.®® Just before, 
he has already said that he realized taxes only so much as 
was rightfully allowed (by Hindu Law).®® 


Arlha-Sastra, Bk. XII. Ch. 2 ; 163 — 

R i fr5Riri%®i: ssr^qisi qiqqRr 

In the above text should be compared with in 

Jataka, II. io, and in the Majjhinut Nikaya-Gojiaka- 

Moodallana Suita wlieve #1^ denotes holding a meeting to decide- 
a matter by the vote oE majority. 

- 30 JSp-ifjraphia Indica, Vol. VIII. ‘H — 

q5ifqi%5r’'iqi%qrf5r! ^ (q.) riett 

sr#jqq ®Rfciqfdr R qil^q. . . .%g- * • > .•••3T%R^ 

*lfcIF%! ®to. 

»i — 1. li- 
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The Siidarsana lake was a huge irrigation work. The 
capital being situated on a hill, the people who were most 
benefited by it were the Jdnapada people. It would be probably 
inexplicably why the king should have troubled the Fauras 
unless we accepted that the Paura-J anapada together had to 
sanction the demand. 

A sample of an Address from the Throne begging extra 
taxes from the Paura-J anapada is given 
ill the MahabUrata. 1 quoted the speech 
in 1912 but its consitutional character 
could not bo realized before Kharavela’s inscription disclosed 
the corporate Paura and Jdnapada. The passage just before 
that speech is moat important, for it shows the methods to 
which the Crown resotred, to obtain grants from the Paura- 
J anapada. The method of securing a majority in the assembly 
of the Jdnapada is given, and royal dishonesty in defeating 
the Jdnapada is divulged. The very method, at the same 
time, proves the legal power and authority of the Paura- 
Jdnapada?'^ 

"To provide for a future distress, kings ’’ (according to 
our Mahdbhdrata authority) "raise and keep by funds. All 
the Paura-Jdnapadas (i.e., all the members) those in session 
(samsrita), as well as those taking ease {updarita), i.e., every 
one of them should be shown (royal) sympathy, even those 
who are not rich. Dissension should be created in the Outer 
{Bdhya] body of theirs and then the Middle body to be well 
(or comfortably) won over (bribed, entertained). The King 
thus acting, the People will not be excited and disaffected 
whether they feel (the burden) easy or heavy. Then, before 
money demand is made, the king going to them and addressing 

Mahabharata, ^(Intl-Parmn, LXXXVII. 23-25 (Eumbakouam 

cd.) — 

11 

sr«rm^iqg^iWRr ii 

stirr: :T%ir: ii 
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by a speech should point out to the Eashtra (Janafada) the 
danger to his country (e.p.) as follows 

“ Here a danger has arisen. A large enemy army ! They 
forbode our end just as the prospect of coming on fruit to the 
bamboo.®^ My enemies with the help of dasyus (foreign bar- 
barians)®® want to harm the kingdom — an attempt which, of 
course, will prove to be their selfrdestruction. In this serious 
difficulty and in the nearness of this grim danger, I beg of 
you money, gentlemen, for your safety. When f,he crisis is 
over I will repay, gentlemen, in full. The enemies will not 
return what they, if they can, carry away by force from here. 

®® MaMbMraia, S&nli-Parvan, LXXXVII. 20-34 (Kumbakonam. 
cd.)— 

vrq: II 

iTf 3 1 

311^ qjaumT: ii 

arar % ^gesn^r qff5r%i%: m i 
qnggq. ii 

arw^iiqf^ ^sifr i 

qpc^rFrTqr «T5r?r: sirqi^^ q; ii 

51%^!^ =q ^ i 

II 

q: Jt»ri>'tr gTrpmwq i 
ir«rra5Rgqww =q q: ii 

3Tiqf%®r Rqi55^ i 

JT q: f5r5Tdt qjRtr ti 

Tlie prospect Is dreaded by the owner of the bamboo clump 
in our villages as it means tho drying up of the W'hole stock. The 
bamboo ‘ fruit ’ is in appearance like paddy. 

®® Dasyu is a technical term both in JVfrtuw {X. 45) and the 
Mahabharata (Mnti-Parvan, LXV. 13-17) denoting foreign tribes. 

F 
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Prom family down to every thing you possess might he de- 
stroyed by them. Money is desired only for the sake of person, 
childrou and wife. I delight in your prosperity as in the 
prosperity of my sons. I shall receive what you can spare, 
without causing pain to the realm and to you. In crisis the 
honourable assembly (^WTr^: should bear the burden. 

You should not value money very much in a crisis.” 

With such sweet, bland speeches making salutations 
and showing courtesy (sopacAdro), kings presented their ‘ money 
demands ’ [dhandddna) . 

Every Paura and every Jdnapada (that is, every member) 
was to be humoured by personal attention of the king before 
the time for the speech and demand arrived.®* We are already 
familiar with the Outer body of the Paura-Jdnapadas. In 
the Bdmdi/ana, as we have seen, the same term occurs. But 
what is meant by the Middle body 1 They here stand for 
* the Inner body ’. They were to be ‘ used ’ and ‘ given 
wages ’ for their dishonourable conduct. They were won over 
to favour the king’s proposal. 

It should be noted that the language addressed to the 
Paura-Jdnapada is very polite-, the pronorm is, bhavat ‘your 
bonourable self,’ bhavadbhih saAgataih ‘your honourable 
Assembly ’.®’ 

The Paura-Jdnapada demanded and obtained anugrdhas 
or ‘ privileges ’. Kharavela in his in- 
Bcription says that he granted numerous 

Piivilegos anugrahas in a particular year to the 

Paura and to the Jdnapada, According 
to Kaii^ilya the Paura-Jdnapada (leaders) of an enemy country 
should be advised by secret agents ‘to demand anugrahas 
from the king ’ when there be fanrine, thefts, and raids by the 
Atavfs (buffers of wild tribes). This is to be read along with 


MdhSbhdraia, 5onii-Paruort, LXV. 26. 

That voting prevailed in the Jdnapada and Paura can be 
gathered from the procedure of oontemporory popular institutions 
which we have already noticed. It is implied here in our test by 
the directions about creating breach in the Outer body and about 
winning over the Middle body. 
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Yajfiavalkya, II. 36®® which enjoins that the king must pay 
‘ to the Jdnapada ' (in the singular) compensation for loss 
caused by thieves (see also pp. 271-72 below). The Paura- 
Jaaapada should couple their demand, according to Kautilya 
with the threat of migration to the enemy’s country in case 
the demand was not allowed.®® 


That the demands for anugrahax wore mostly of economic 
' character, is shown by the direction of Kautilya^® : that only 
those miigrahas and parihdms (fhical concessions) should be 
granted which would load to the strength of the Exchequer 
and those which weaken it wei to be avoided for ‘ with a 
small treasury the king oppresses the Paura-Jdnapadas\ 
He recommends parihdra in famines, and counts the erection 
of irrigation works as a case where mugraJia ought to be 
granted.*^ ASoka in his Pillar Proclamations says that the 
Eajukas or ruling ministers, made independent by him, were 
to make anugrahas to the Janapada body (Ch. SSXI below). 
Eudradaman calls his restoration of the irrigation lake, 
Sudar^ana, an amtgraTia in favour of the Paura-Jdnapadas.^ 


3® T&jilavalkya, II. 36— 

an: 11 

This verso of Yajilavalkya corresponds to Manu, VIII. 40. See 
Medhatithi’s explanation. 

cf. 1 

nwrsni 11 

— ^Dvalpayana in the MiUksharS, 

3® Artha-^Astra, Bk. XIII. Ch. 1 ; 171 (p. 304)— 

=3r mlrm |g: iraijwgji? 

fjRgsi?!: qisr ^ i 

« Ibid., Bk. II. Ch. 1. 10 (p. 47)— 

^ ipsrr Tfi^tirRsci^ I 


« 76 id.— 

i ^ *rs7fft ijftifiR- 

HpigrapMa Indira, VIII. 43 — 

fisnjyrtg srstig 

qif^, etc. 
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■ The Buddhist books similarly testify to . the constitu- 
tional practice of the king’s approaoh- 
iiig til® Janapada and the Naigama or 
Jaiiajiaiato undertake Pawm for a ‘fresh tax’**® when he intend- 
long aaorifice Undertake a big sacrifice. The 

royal speech on that occasion is characteristically polite. The 
form of demand was this : 


" 1 intend to offler a great sacrifice. Let the gentlemen 
<' Venerable ones, ’ Ehys Davids) give their sanction to what 
will bo to me for weal and welfare. 


If the Faura- Janapada bodies gave their ammati 
(‘ sanction ’) the king was to perform' the sacrifice and the 
country had to pay a tax for that. 

Thus the P aura- Janapada were approached and begged 
by the k-ing to grant extraordinary taxes ; and the P<mra- 
Janapada demanded and obtained anugrdhas or economic 
privileges from the king. It is not certain but it is very likely 
-that in raising his large armies the king utilised the machinery 
of the Panra-Jdnapada. Two references in the Artlia-I^astra, 
noticed above, where taxes are coupled -with the danda (army) 
or rasing of army, suggest this possibility. 

That the P aura- Janapada had not business of merely 
occasional or adventitious nature, is 
Daily busiuesi of proved by the fact that the Artha-^aslra 
PouroVftrMga^o vjt marks out one period in the king’s daily 
time-table to be devoted to the business 
of the Paura-Jdnapadas.*^ Daily, therefore, matters went up 
from them to the king. These must have been of an economic 


« Rhys Diivids, Bvjha Nikaya, Kiitadanta Sutta, 11 ; Dialogues 
of the Buddha, II. 173. 

** Dlglia Nikaya, Kvtadanta Sfi.tta, 12 — 

g^rarfcT I 

*5 Artha-Sdstra, Bk. ’VIII. Ch, 10 ; 16 (p. 37) — 

Tlcfi4 4ii5n;n^rffr i 

Cf, MaWbltarata, Sanli-Parvan, XL. lO, — 
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and financial nature, and if they had to raise levies for the 
imperial army, as it seems very prohahle, the husiness must 
have included military matters as well. The daily business 
before the king suggests a busy time for at least the Inner 
body of the permanent Sammaya of the Fmm-Ja.mpada. 


The above matters wore not the only concern of the Pmira- 
Jdnapaila^. We find Afioka, after his 
to discussing his 

new Dharma with the Janapada body.**® 
ASoka proposed to impose a new system on the community 
and to do away with the old orthodox one. He had to feel 
his way in proceeding with his intended revolution. He sought 
-countenance from the Paura-Jdmpada and proclaimed to 
the public that he had been having the honour of meeting the 
Jdnapada {dariana) and discussing the Dharma with them* 
They were thus a machinery not only for tlie restricted pur- 
poses of taxation and economic advancement but for all vital 
.interests of the country. 


We find the Paura receiving communication from the 
sovereign to execute measrires of mo- 
IiBfwrtance of tbo ment which properly belonged to the 
jurisdiction of the executive government 
or Banda. Tishyaraksshita, queen of 
ASoka, sent the letter which she forged under the name 
of the Emperor and sealed it with his ivory seal, to the 
Paura of Takshafiila. The .story as related in the Bivydvaddna 
may or may not bo correct. But the story would not have been 
detailed in this way if the procedure of sending a royal com- 
munication of the nature the missive is said to have embo- 
died, had been unknown at the time the Bivydvaddna was 
compiled. The Paura was asked to intliet punishment oil 
the viceregal prince who had been denounced in the letter as 


Borfi Serif.'? VITI (Girnar) — 

See balow ou the uiantioa of the JdnaiMda in Pillar Series IV 
<Hmdu Ministry). 
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a traitor to the dynasty.*’ The Pauras in the MrioMia- 
haiiha are asked by the people to execute the real culprit 
Samsthanaka -who had been treated as innocent by the law- 
court. The Pauras^ here probably stands for Paura-Jdnapadct 
as they are mentioned after the Janapada-Samavdya. 

The prince-viceroy was supposed to go to their assembly. 

The passage in the MahdbJidrata implies 
aS patm°Mm^da that the king himself attended the Pmra- 

Jdnapada assembly. Agoka received them 
with great respect.*® 

The political philosopher Vamadeva quoted in the 

MahdbMrata sums up the importance of 
Paura-Janapadacovli the Paura and Jdnapada by saying that 
make or mor govern- Pauror Jdnapada could make or mar 

the government. If they were satisfied, 
“the business of the realm would be done by them, if ttey 
were not satisfied, they would make government im- 
possible, for they became opposers. The king had therefore 
to keep them attached by his conduct and by not causing 
annoyance to them.”*® 

As the Pemra administered relief to the poor and helpless 
in the capital,®® the Jdnapada did the same in their jurisdiction. 

*’ eriftqzf?!. i 

Tpr: ii , 

— Divydvaddna, p. 410. 

The use of the word jana should be noticed here and should be 
conipai-ed with in Adoka’s Inscription (Rock, VIII) and 

in the Rdmayaya. The sense is of a collective body. 

** qipfifir srf^s: l —Dwy&vadana, p. 410. 

*® MahSbMrata (Kumbakonam ed.), 6anU-Pan:an, XOIV. 16 — 

qW^iq^r 3jq?i%fTr; i 

li% ^ 11 

(The context and grammar show that verse 16 which ought to 
precede immediately verse 18 has been detached and put in its 
present position. Verse 17 really reads with verse 15.) 

— Brihaspati, Viramitrodaya, p. 425. 
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It appears from the view of Vamadeva that when the /atta- 
jjada and the Pmra withdrew from the duty of poor relief 
the government of the king was in trouble. They could make 
the government impossible in so many ways': this may be 
inferred from their various functions which we have noticed. 
To them, the trouble caused by the non-performance of poor 
relief, is evidently to be added as a factor of importance. 
If the Paura-Jdnapadas, says Vamadeva, remain kind to beings, 
having money and grain (for the purpose), the throne will 
remain firmly rooted. 

Another method by which the Pmra-Jdnapada made the 
government of a misbehaving king difli- 
JtoTpSto the^Crown ^ult was that the offended Paura and 
Jdnapada would make out a bill and 
present it to the king to make good all the losses sustained 
in the kingdom by thefts, dacoities, and the like lawlessness. 
This strange** procedure is sanctioned even by the Codes of 
Hindu Law. We can understand it only if we bear in mind 
the Hindu theory of taxation. Taxes were paid to the king 
as his wages, and the wages were wages for protection (see 
Oh. XXXIII below). The corollary was that if protection which 
meant both internal and external was not rendered fully, 
deductions from the wages of the employee would he made 
hy the employer. The refund hills were presented, according 
to Tajflavalkya, by the Janapada, as it is to them, he enjoins 
on the king to pay the crown compensation,*® The passage 
in the Artha-^dstra which says that the spies were to prompt 

— Mahdbhamta (Kumbakonam ed,), fiunii-ParVHn, XCIV. IS. 

On the question of the wealth in tins liamls of the Paura and 
Janapaila bodies it should be noticed that corjxn'nte bodie.*! not only 
held money and property but could even legally borrow money 
as is cvuleneed by the laws of Brihaspati and KatySyaua (FTra- 
milrudaya, p. 432). 

®s Mr. Govinda Dus writes, “ Even up to very recent times, 
1 understand that in the Ilajput States thefts hud to ho made good 
by the king’s treasury.” 

BUTjfiffr frei dft. ti 

— Yujnavalkya, II. *30. Compare other passages quoted below. 
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the F auras and Janapadas. to ask for concessions if the 
frontier barbarians committed raids, also indicates the practice 
of demanding compensations.®* 


Krishna Dvaipayana lays down “when the king has 
failed to recover the property taken away by thieves it should 
be made good from his own pnrse (Svalosat) by the impotent 
holder-of-the-country.”®® iSvdkoia in the inscription of ■ 
Eudradaman was the private purse as opposed to the public 
treasury. This being the sense of Dvaipayana, the compensation 
realized (according to the corresponding law of Yajfiavalkya) 
by the Jdnapada. amounted to a personal fine on the king.*® 
Prom the evidence of the MdhdbMrata, we gather that the 
members of the Jdnapada as well as of 
Paura, were generally rich people. 
And those who were not rich, were not 


poor either. 

The reference in the Basahumdradharila'^'* which represents 
the king making an illegal request to the president of the 
Jdnapada for the oppression of a particular Ordmani of the 
head of the village assembly, associates a Jdnapada member 
with the village unit. The Jdnapada, according to the Artha- 
Sdstra, was composed of villages and towns.®® It is permissible 
to assume that the Jdnapada had similarly its constituents in 
village corporations and townships of the country. 

The Grdmani was generally a rich man, a Vai§ya according 
to a Vedic reference®® and a Kshatriya according to the Pali 
Canon.®® The members returned to the Jdnapada were very 
likely men from the Qrdmapd class. 


®* Arlha-S&stra, Bk. XIII, Ch. 2 ; 171 (p. 394). 

Quoted in the MiUikahara on F., II. 36. 

®» Manu, VIII. 40 — w i 

According to Nandada it means that the king should make good 
to all the Drtrijas the loss sustained from thieves,, etc. The great 
commentator MedhSitlthi as well gives tlie same meaning. 

®^ DaseJsumdracliarUa, Chapter III. 

®® Artha- Mantra, Bk. II. Ch. 1 ; 19. 

®® SamhliS, I. fi. 5 ; IV, 3. 8. 

*® See above p, 79, n. 2. 
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The Pali Sutra (Kiitadanta of the Blgha -whicli 

is regarded as almost contemporary in age with the Buddha’s 
time, probably furnishes details of the composition of the 
Naigama or Paura and the Janapacla. The king invites the 
Kshatriyas who were ‘ Negama,' or ‘ Jdnnpada’ for the time- 
being (muyutta negama oheva janapada dha) in the king’s 
country (Ranno janapade) ; likewise those jV egavias and 
Jdmpadas who were officers and councillors (of the I’mra and 
Jdnapadas ) ; Negama and Jdnapada Brahmins who possessed 
‘larger class of houses’-, and Anally, gahapaii Negamas and 
Jdnapadas who were of the class of nechayikas. The gahapaii 
class was composed of ordinary citizens — ^Vaisyas and Sudias, 
freemen cultivating their land or following their trade, ‘ the 
lords of their households ’. Neehayika probably denoted the 
richer class of the Grihapati members as opposed to the 
Mahdbhdrata’s svalpadhanas, the ‘ small-wealth ’ members 
of the Paura and Jdnapada. This shows that the Paura and 
the Jdnapada had almost all the classes of the population. 
The poor but highly intellectual class of Brahmins probably 
was not there as the qualiAcation required was based on pro- 
perty of some value. The class of Brahmins whom I have 
described elsewhere as the aristocracy-in-poverty, i.e., those 
who lived up to the ideal laid down in the Upanishads and the 
Pharma Sutras, would not be included in bodies where property 
qualiAcation was the law. If "we keep this point in view we 
can imderstand why Brahmins as a class are mentioned in the 
Bdmdyapa separately, as joining the conference of the Paura- 
Jdnapada to discuss the question of the nomination of Yuva- 
raja by them.®® The character of the Jdnapada, as represent- 
ing the Avhole country, is qjiite clear. They are called the 


Bxgha Nikaija, Kniadantu Sntta, 12 e< sig,, 

q Wnqraq arm?! ^ ^ 

(etc.) 3UTwr qrft^Tstr ^ (etc.) 

=5r. • . .% (ote.) 

=q. . . . 

5n?i®iT i 

— Edmuyay.a (Kumtakonam ed.), Ayodhyu-Kayda, Ch. II. 19-20. 
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Baahtra or the kingdom itself and the Besa or the conntry 
itself. The Pauras were a fairly large body and presumably 
the Jdnapadas were larger in number. 


We have a clear picture of the Ptmra composition. The 
description left by MegSiSthenes,®® of the 
Magistrates or the Executive Bodies 
of the Paura of Pataliputra read in 
the light of the working system of corporate assemblies 
of the country, shows that the Paura was divided into 
several sub-assemblies representing different interests of the 
Capital. The Pmra was a sort of mother association of 
different bodies. Patafijali, who uses the word SarngJia in the 
general sense of a corporate assembly, not limited, as by 
Panini and also probably by Katyayana, to the political 
Saungha, mentions as we have seen, Samghas of 5, of 10, and of 
20 men.** It may be remembred that Kautilya also employs 
the word Samglia in the general sense** like Patafijali, although 
the technical sense of Panini is not unknown to either. The 
significance becomes clear when we refer to the Mah&mgga 
(IX. 4. 1) which lays down that a Samgha may have a quorum 
of 6, 10, 20 or upwards. The Pandhiha SamgJia, therefore, of 
Patafijali is the quorum of 6. The boards of 6 members each 
of Megasthenes were these PancMka Samglias.^^ If the boards 
of 6 each were the Samghas of 6, then they would represent 
independent bodies, and their joint meeting would be a 
meeting of the mother association. This interpretation is 
supported by the fact that the Paura is regarded to have more 
than one Mukhya or Sreshiha, chief or president,®’ and Megas- 
thenes mentions more than one ‘ City Magistrate ’.** In the 


*® See p. 250 above. 

** Sec foot-notea, p. 231 above. 

** AHha-Sastra, Bk. III. Ch. 14 ; 68 (p. 186) : 

=5JIRi5!ncrr: l Bk. II. Oh. 1 : 10 (p. 48) ; I Bk. Ill Oh. 

3 5 02 (p. 173); I 

** Cf. the PancMlika committees of the Nepal Inscriptions 
(r..4., IX). 

*’ lldmSyav.a, AyodhvSrK&t}§a, Oh. XV. V. 2, ^ “q ; 

Ch. XIV, V. 40, i 

®* See p. 250 above. 
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Mudr&rSkshasa^^ when Chandanadasa is called by the Chancellor 
Chanakya (Kautilya), he is shown great respect and 
asked whether the people were loyal to the new king. 
Chandanadasa thereupon speaks lor the whole country ; hut ho 
is only the president of the Jewellers’ Association {Mamkara- 
^reshthi). In the Daiaktmdrachanta, out of the two Paura- 
Mulchyas one is the president of merchants dealing with foreign 
trade only.’® In the Artba-^asira where spies are sent to the 
Paura-J&napadas to sound their political mind, they go to the 
“associations” (aamavdyas) (in the plural) of the TiHhas, of 
the SabM-Sdlas, of the Puga and of the People.’'- These 
tSamavdyas except the last one are evidently identical w'ith 
the Boards of Megasthenes (as pointed out above) which looked 
after public buildings and temples, after manufactured articles, 
after trade and commerce. We have noticed the datum of 
Gautama which proves that there were Sudra members also.’® 
They were probably returned by the Jdti-Samgbas or the caste 
assemblies or they might be representing some guild of artisans. 
The Puga committee must have been mainly composed of the 
representatives of trade and commerce, apparently middle- 
class substantial men. The Paura was thus composed on the 
basis of different interests in the Capital. 

The EdmSyana gives some details of separate bodies which 
made up the Naigama, probably about 600 B.C. As the Pavra- 
Jdnapada (with the Naigama) appear, taking leading part in 
the nomination of Eama as Xuvaraja, so the Paura, Naigama, 
or Jdnapada or probably all of them figure on subsequent 
occasions when the question of succession to the throne presents 
itself. In VI. {Yuddha) 127. 4, when Kama is returning to 
Ayodhya, the 8reu,i-mukbyas (‘Leaders of Benjtis') and the 
‘ Ganaa ’ or ‘ Members of the Parliament ’ (probably the 
Jdnapada) go out to receive him. In verse 16 they are around 
Bharata along with the Ministers and are mentioned as the 
^rer},i-muMyas and the Naigawaa. The Naigamaa consecrate 


®® Aofc I. For the date of the Mudnlrukahanu (c. 420 A.D.) 
see Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary, 1013, p. 205 ; 1917, p. 275. 

’® Dttiakumdrachariia, Ch. III. 

’1 Artha-Suslra, Bk. I. Ch. 13 ; 0 (p. 22) 

See n. 47, p. 248 above. 
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Etoa as representatives of VaiSya and Siidra .elements of the 
population (0. 128. 62). When Bharata is called from his 
maternal home on the death of Bagaratha, the Sr mis sanction 
Bharata’s proposed succession -which is intimated to him 
{Ayodhyd, C. 79. 4). The “ Eama-Commentary ” here 

explains “SrenayaJi” as “Paurah" and Govindaraja as 
Naigamah”. Probably ‘Srenayah’ (Sre^is) has been used in 
the primary sense, like the gmaa of VI. 127, denoting ‘the 
assemblies ', i.e., both the Paura and Janapada. Again -when. 
Bharata goes to bring back E5ma from exile or hermitage, the 
■“favourites of the gapa” go 'with him along -vrith the same 
associates, the ministers, etc. (81. 12). These favourites or 
elected rulers of the ganas (83. 10) are referred to, a little further 
in connexion -with the people of the city,’* as the Naigamas 
and ‘ those who confer or together ’ (sam-matd ye) in the 
company of ‘ all the minsiteis ’. Immediately following 
(verse 12 et. sag.) are detailed the different bodies or classes of 
trades and arts -who evidently made up the Naigama^ ««., 
jewellers, ivory-workers, stucco-workers, goldsmiths, wood- 
carvers, spice merchants and so forth.’* They are rounded up 
with (verse 15) ‘ Presidents of to-wnships and -villages ’ (grama- 
^hosha-maJiattarah), which the ‘ Eama-Commentary explains 

as “the Presidents for the time being ”. As the Waigama is 
detailed by its various trades and arts, the Janapada (‘those 
who think together ’) is detailed by its component elements — 
the -village and township Presidents. Both these main bodies 
issue forth from the Capital. The representative assembly 
of the villages and townships of the realm, as observed above, 
had their headquarters at the Capital. But the Naigama 
which was similarly at the Capital was the general representa- 
tive body of different trade-guilds and guilds-merchant of the 
Capital only, as the commentators imply and the equivalent 
Paura proves, 

This conclusion derived from literature is confirmed by 
certain seals discovered at Basarh, the ruined site of Vaigali. 


’* Na'ianJittSi evidently Pauraa. 

’* Consult GovindarUja on the technical names of trades. 

l Go-vindaraja explains mahaUarah, 
•as pradh&na-iMfS^, ‘ made presidents ’. 
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These seals Temain learned puzzles in the pages of the reports of 
the excavation. They become intelligible in the light of the 
evidence adduced above. One seal bears the legend ^resTitlii 
Mgnmasya, while another reads SresMM-SdrthavaJiaSuliJca- 
nigama ; again another, Kulika-ManTp or PratJiamaSuliJca- 
Eanh.’’^ The seals ending with nigama are the seals of the 
mother association of Nigama or Paura. Kulika was a judge 
■of the Paura as we have already seen” ; Prathama-Kulika 
would be thus the first judge of the Paura Court. ‘ iSreshfMn ’ 

‘ president ’ was evidently the General-Pretident. The seal 
of the ‘ Sreshpii-Sartliamha-KuUka-nigama ’ legend represented 
the different sections or Samavdyas of the Nigama through their 
three chiefs. The separate seals related to the separate entities, 
the corporations sole, e.g., the judicial seal of the KuUka judge. 

The laws of Paura, alluded to in connexion with the 
general term Grdma or Township, and 
JaSaK Paura ^^^elaws of Jdnapada, as we have seen in 
the last chapter, are recognised in the 
■Codes of Hindu Law. They were really the resolutions 
of these bodies. They had the force of law. The law 
courts enforced them against offending members. The 
resolutions regulated primarily the conduct of the corporate 
bodies and their business inter se. They were called Samaya, 
‘ law or resolution agreed upon in an assembly ’ (sam + ay). 
These Scemayas are called inManu and Yajiiavalhya’® 'Marmas' 

.4./S'.K., Ifll3-14, pp. 1301 140 and 153, seals Nos. 282 B, 320 A, 
.318 A, and 277 A. For diseussion on the seals, see p. 121 et eeq. 

See above, pp. 49-50 and 103. 

” Mono, Cli.TIII. 210-22:— 

3T5f w 11 

WHtrT II 

yaiSavalkya Samvid-Vyatiliramd prakanma, .Bk. il, ver. l.Sli 

^isP^ w Ki3tffr«r ii 

For definition of Emnaya in other Codes so-o p, 100 above. 
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or Laws. We may leoall here that according to Apastamha, 
the oldest writer on JDharma yet discovered, all laws originated 
in Samayas.’’^ 

Another class of their resolutions was called Sthiti (‘fixed 
laws ’) or BesastMti^o (the sthiti of the ‘coimtry’ or ‘countiy- 
asscmbly ’) which were enforceable against everybody. The 
Sthiti was probably the same as the class of their enactments 
called Samvid, ‘ agreement ’ or ‘ laws by agreement ’. The 
were passed by the Jdnapada and they were recorded 
on a roll (Samvitpatra). They were enacted with the formality 
of the members taking some special oath. They were binding 
on the whole kingdom. There is clear evidence of the fact 
that sometimes Samvids were against the interest of the king, 
as some authors of the Codes lay down the exception that 
those Samvids only shall be enforced by the Law Courts 
which are not opposed to the king.®* The Samayas also 
were put on a roll.® 

These Samaya (Samayakriya) and Samvid enactments 
were what we call at present * Statutes’. They were not lege» 
which were embodied in the Hindu Common Law. They were 
administrative statutes of fiscal and political nature. 

It is significant that the Samvid class of acts are mentioned 
in connection only with the Eeahn Assembly or the Jdnapada, 


Apostliamba, I. 1. 1, SRIff: || ^ |) 

JTinoni ii ^ n 
II ^ II 

8® Yiramitrodaya, p. 120 — 

— ^Bpihaspati. 

sinrl i 

— Brihaspati in Viramiirodaya, p. 180. sjitH — legal and 

political rules’. 

8® See the above note. Ako 
of Yajfiavaltya. 

, q?! BT BJprRjJTT I — yiramitrodaya, p. 425. 
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and the Township Assembly. Qnilds and conquered Gaifias 
{republics) and similar bodies could not enact Samvids. The 
Samvid acts were thus the most important of the Paura- 
Jdnapada enactments. Probably through them it was also 
made known to the country to give a particular extra tax, 
or to desist from doing a thing. 

To sum up. We had an organism or a twin organism, 
the Paura-Jdnapada, which could depose 
king, who nominated the successor 
to the throne, whose kindly feelings 
towards a member of the royal family indicated his chance 
of succession, whose president was apprized by the king of 
the policy of state decided upon in the council of ministers, 
who were approached and begged by the king in all humility 
for a new tax, whose confidence in a minister was regarded 
an essential qualification for his appointment as chancellor, 
who were consulted and referred to with profound respect by 
a king aspiring to introduce a new religion, who demanded 
and got industrial, commercial and financial privileges for 
the country, whose wrath meant ruin to provincial governors, 
who were coaxed and flattered in public proclamations, who 
•could enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine, who 
could make possible or impossible the administration of the 
iring — an organism with these constitutional attributes was an 
institution which we will be justified in calling the Hindu 
Diet. 

The Pmra-Jdnapada were a powerful check on royal 
authority. At the same time there were also other influences 
which kept royal responsibility alive and active. 



CHAPTEE XXIX 


Opinion of Thinkers and General Public 
Opinion 

To the constikitioiial check exercised by the Paura- 
Jmwpada -we must add the great influence of thinkers and 
wise men. 


Herinila and 
Reoluscs 


The hermits and recluse thinkers living outside society, 
in the ‘forest were a political factor in 
Hindu life. The hermitage was represen- 
tative of the whole Aryan Society. At 
the same time it was a repository of past experience in 
social and political matters and a seat of clear and impartial 
thinking. The retirements for the people in the third stage 
were marked out in close neighbourhood of the capital and 
other towns.’- Hindu hermits, though in retirement, were not 
absolutely out of touch with the community and the world 
of pohtios. They with their widsom and impartiality could 
take a correct view of a difficulty in administration and could 
advise the king thereon, without reserve or fear. 


Then there was the floating wisdom of the yet older 
generation which could speak to the erring with an authority 
which no temporal po-wer could command. They spoke in 
the name of morality and they were heard. It was their 
privilege to comnnmicate their opinion even unasked for. 
Literature is full of references shewing the influence which the 
ascetic widsom in Hindu race exercised on current politics. 
Karada who must have been as we now know from Pali docu- 
ments of early times, a member of the order of the Bhikshus 


’ ArPia-Silstra, Bk. II, Cli. 2 (p. 40)— 
i 

The Tapovanaa were named alter the seven original gotras. 
The Buddha went to one of such a^iramas after leaving his home. 
The a&ramtta named after gOtra-jisMa in the Ilamaya'i}a were also 
such institutions, not that the originai jdfrci-j-isftis were supposed 
to be still living. 
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called ‘ IJaradas advised Krishna on his republican difScultics. 
Coming to later historical times, the Buddha -was approached 
by AjataSatru for advice before marching against the Lieh- 
chhavis. Viejurabha of Kos'ala once desisted from declaring 
hostilities against the Sakyas o-wing to the Buddha’s opinion. 
Alexander found tlic ‘ gymnosophists formidable politicians, 
and Avith his usual ferocity torvards free ideas could not 
comfortably hear their existence and liad several of them 
executed. One of them when asked Avhy he urged the leader 
of a particular state to oi)poso Alexander, replied because ho 
‘ wished him to live rvith honour or die with honour ’ {Plutarch, 
LXIV). Another Sanya).sin is related by Greek writers to 


® Cf. McOrindle, Metjualhenea^ pp. 124-26 ; — 

“ God, the supreme king, is never the author of insolent wrong, 
hut is the creator oE light, of peace, of life, of water, of the b ody of 
man, and of souls and these he receives when death sets them free 
being in no Avay subject to evil desire. He alone is the god of my 
homage, who abhors slaughter and instigates no wars. But Alexander 
is not god, since he must taste of death, and how can such as he be 
the world’s master, who has not yet reached the further shore of the 
river Tiheroboas, and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
universal dominion ? .... If his present dominions are not capacious 
enough for his desire, let him cross the Ganges river, and he will 
find a region able to sustain men it the country on our side be too 
narrow to hold him. Know this, however, that what Alexander 
offers me, and the gift he promises, arc all things to me utterly use- 
less.... The earth supplies me with everything, even as a mother 
her child Avith milk. . . .Should Alexander cut oil my head, he cannot 
also destroy my soul. My head alone, now silent, Avill remain, but 
the soul will go away to its master-, leaving the body like a torn 
garment upon the earth whence also it was taken. I then, liecoming 
spirit, shall ascend to my god.... he is judge of all proud wrong- 
doing ; for the groans of the oirpressod become the pimishments of 
the oppressors. Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those who wish for gold and for wealth and who dread death, for 
against us these weapons .are both alike powerless, since the 
Br,agmanes (=Iirahmanas) neitlicr love gold nor fear death." 

No wonder that the Greeks should say that ‘ Bandamis. .though 
old and naked, was the oirly antagonist in whom lie, the ooirqueror 
of many nations, had found more than his match’. 

The reader need hardly he reminded that the ascetic was quoting 
the Upanishads. His description of the Brahmin rvho neither 
wished for gold nor dreaded death is relevant on what we say below 
(pp. 282-83). 
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have given Alexander a lesson in politics by comparing Alexan- 
der’s empire to a piece of dry hide -without a centre of gravity,, 
one edge rising up rebelliously while Alexander stood on the 
other. The old Dan^in {Dandamis) of Taxila, when called 
upon by Onesikrates to present himself before Alexander, son. 
of Zeus, master of the world, under the threat * but if you 
refuse (he) will cut off your head, ’ ‘ complacently smiled ’ and 
replied that he was as much son of Zeus as Alexander, that 
he was quite content with India which supported him like a 
mother ; and sarcastically indicated that the people on the 
Ganges (the army of Nanda) would convince Alexander that 
he was not yet the master of the world.® In the Ariha-z^Mra 
the king is told that bad government offends ascetics and 
recluses.* The MahdbMrataiu its book on polities enjoins upon 
the king to inform hermits of the affairs of state and to take 
counsel from one whose experience was large and whose original 
family was distinguished and who was now selfless.® 


The tradition came down through the whole course of 
The learned Brahmin 8° 

the period of Hindu revival it played once 
more a great rflle. Guru Eamadasa was as great a guide to 
Sivaji as any Harada to an ancient predecessor of the latter. 


With the class of men in hermitage and post-hermitage 
stages of life, we should count the Yrittasiha Brahmin. 
Hobody can pretend to understand Hindu history without 
realizing the true social value of the teaching, studying, 
thinking and sacrificing Brahmin. With a culture of intellect 
ever developing, from generation to generation, he had grown 


® See the last w. 

* Arlhu-Sastra, Bk. I. Oh. 4; 1 (p. 0) — 

® MahSbhdrata ( ffumbakonam ed.), Sanii-Parvan, Ch. LXXXVI- 
va. 20-28— 

• 4 • * . * • 
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into a leviathan of brain, -who would have eaten up Hindu 
Society and burst up himself, but for the self-denying ordi- 
nance of poverty. He would engage not in what would bring 
him wealth. The little wealth he required for his sustenance, 
he would beg of the society he had imdcrtaken to serve. He 
thus became the true aristocrat of Hindu Society, with the 
differentia peculiar to him in the whole world ; that he was the 
aristocrat-cum-poverty. By the vow of poverty he secured 
for him an imperishable intellectual existence rooted in inde- 
pendence of spirit and consciousness of virtuous superioiity. 
The race in which he grew stood loyally by him, nourishing 
and maintaining that leviathan of brain and virtue. 

The Brahmin of poverty living inside society and state, 
with his little home and his fire-altars, was probably more 
mindful of current politics than any one else. In the Jatcikas, 
the Brahmin versed equally in JDharma and Artha^ Sacred 
Knowledge and Science of Politics, is a constant figure, 
Tasishtha and Vdmadeva in the national epics typify the 
figures who would turn up at the court and advise the king 
and point out weaknesses in his administration. It is they that 
lead the Pmra-J&napada deputation in the Bam&yana to the 
king to announce the national decision about the appointment 
of Yuvaraja. And the king addresses them and the Pmra- 
Janapadas as ‘ Bulers ’ (‘Kings’). The Brihaspati and 
Kau^ilya class was not merely concerned with systematizing 
theories of state ; they made the politics of their country an 
object of their immediate concern. Kautil3fa was a &Totnya 
or Vedic Brahmin.® At the same time Alexander’s incoming 
and the stupid administration of the upstart (Hava) Kanda 
■concerned him more than his Yedic studies. He thought it 
necessary to overhaul the existing system. The Brahmin 
emphasised again and again that state was a life on which 
depended social, individual and spiritual happiness. He 


« =qnji^ir i 

Telang’s Mvdrarakshaaa, Upodyhata, p. 44. 

=5r =5r if;; i 

f ii 

— Ariha-ji’aatra (p. 420). 
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leminclcd the people again and again that the bases of civiliza- 
tion of the Eace are rooted in polity, that the Sword which 
protects the people is the womb of civilization.’ The Brahmin 
idealised and idolised the country of the Aryas as much 
politically as religiously.® 


The opinion of organised bodies and of ascetics and 
Pabiio Opinion hermits and Tnttaitka Brahmins apart,. 

the administration had to take into con- 
sideration the opinion of the general public as well. That, 
there was a real public opinion in the country, is proved by 
the direction in the ^dnti-Parvm of the Maliahharata,^ 
LXXXIX, 15-16 : 


“ The King should make secret and trusted agents travel 
through the kingdom for ascertaining whether his conduct of 
the previous day has, or has not met with the approbation of 
the subjects. 


"'Ascertain whether my conduct is or is not approved, 
what action of mine in the country is agreeable and what 
reputation do I have in the realm. ’ ” 


’ MahabMrata (Eumbakonam ed.), Sdnii-Parvan, Ch. OLXIV, 
vs. 00-09 : — 

eT[% TflHTT ^ II 

II 

^51% #5^12? ^ II 

3Tr%5Tr 915551^ 5I5II 5% II 

® See, for insbaace, the interpretation of Aryamrta which 
MedhSitithi gives on Manu, IT. 22 — 

arijfi dw gjj; ?r f%t ^ 

wraro etc. 

® sEfl®! ^ g?r: i 

siT^rfr sulr^ri^ fr g^: i 

^ IT : II {Kumhakonam ed.) 
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The King’s policy and conduct ■were criticised in the country 
and the King -was anxious to kno'W those criticisms. The ideal 
is forcefully, though crudely, set forth in the national epic, the-- 
Bamayma, in the alleged reason as to -why Kama parted ■with 
his queen. Though personally convinced of her innocence,, 
he separated himself from her in response to the public will. 

In the Brihaspaii Sutra the king is asked to give up the 
smallest undertaking if there is popular clamour against it.^*' 
Even the right thing should not be done if the People raise 
a voice against it.n 


Brihaspati Sutra (Ed. P. W. Thomas) 

1. 95. ^ fq-k 1 

“ Ibid., I. 4. — >7^17 5T « 



CHAPTER XXX 

Council of Ministers 

Was the Hindu ting a personal ruler ? To answer this 
Qj,. let us examine the position of the Hindu 

' Council of Ministers. To appreciate the 

constitutional position of the Council of Ministers it is 
necessary to recall the previous history of the Council. The 
Hindu Council of Ministers was a body and an organism 
■which had differentiated and branched off from the old 
National Assembly of Vedic times. In the Atkarva Veda, 
as we have already noticed, the rdja/crits are a part of the 
■* folk-aroimd ’ the King who invest him with sovereignty.^ 
The rdjairits or ‘king-makers’ appear later as Eatnin High 
Eunctionaries (Commander-in -Chief, Treasurer, etc.) whom the 
king-elect worships before liis consecration.® In worshipping 
the Eatnins, he does honour to them both as officers of the 
state and as representatives of the society. Their approval 
like the approval of the remaining representatives of the 
Community was solicited before the election of the would-be 
king. In other words, they are officers but as part of the 
■community, and not as creatures of the crown. This origin is 
further borne out by the technical expression applied to denote 
their collective body. 

The Council of Ministers is called the Farishad, in the 
Artha-^dstra^ and Parisd in the Jdtakas,^ the Mahavdstvfi and 
.Asoka’s inscriptions.® It does not interchange (until late) 
with other words of similar meaning. Now the Farishad 
was another name for the National Assembly of the Vedic 
Hindus. In the Brihaddranyalea Vpanishad as already pointed 
•out, the 8a7niti is called Farishad. ’ The Council of Ministers, 


^ See pp. 105-90 abore. 

® See pp. 303-04 above. 

® Artha-^ustra, Bk. I. Oh. XV. 
* J., VI, pp. 405 and 431. 

® MaMvaatu, II. 419, 442. 

® Rock Series HI and VI. 

^ See p; 14 above. 
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thus differentiated from the Samiti-Farasliad, inherited the 
same name like tlie PansMd of Law. Witli that name they 
likewise inherited and retained the popular tradition and sense 
of responsibility. 


They never lost their Vedie prestige even in the most 
TT powerful days of the Hindu monaroh. 

aeo Of 10 erins been rdjaJcrUft or ‘ king-makers *■ 


and ‘kings’ (rulers) under pojmlar constitution and they 
remained ‘ king-makers ’ and ‘ kings ’ in the Pali Sutras, and in 
tiie national epic. The Pali Canon employs ‘ king-makers ’ as- 
a synonym for ministers.® The Rumdyana^ in describing th& 
ministers who put their resolution before Bharata, calls them 
‘ king-makers ’. In the Fratimoi^ha Sutra the High Ministers 
were called ‘ kings ’.i® Afioka calls his High Ministers ‘ reins- 
holders’ (of the state), i.e., ‘ruling-ministers 

It is a law and principle of Hindu Constitution that the 
„ king cannot act without the approval and 

CoaneiUndKing ^.^.^jperation of the Coimcil of Ministers. 

The law slitras, the law hooks and the political treatises are 
all unanimous on the point. Manu calls a king foolish who 
would attempt to carry on the administration by himself- He 
regards such a king as unfit. He lays down that the king must 
have ‘colleagues i.e., ministers ; and that in their midst and 
along with them he has to consider ordinary and extraordinary 
matters of state^® ; even ordinary business ought not to he 


® Flghanikdya, Mahugovinda SuUdnfa, 32, ‘ rdjakaUaro ’. 

® Ayodhya-Kavda, Ch. LXXIX. 1. iraWw ^TI^- 

; Commentary tT quoted in the Kumbakonam ed. 

^ ^1 *151 tr^ Ttsnnr fim, quoted by ChUdera- 

PD., p. 397. 

RajUka in Bock Series III ; and Pillar Series IV, where the 
BdiUka ministers are entrusted with complete powers of govermnent 
(Baiido). Cf. Jayaswal, J.B.O.B.S., IV. 41. See also above Bhat^a- 
BhSskara cited under p. 202, «. 12. 

1® See p. 233 above ; .5/anu, VII. 30-31. 

1® Afttww, VII. 31-37. 
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4one by one man, not to siieak of the conduct of a kingdom.’-* 
Yajaavalkya is of the same opinion’® and so are the other law- 
givers. Katyayana ordains that the king should not decide 
oven a law-suit by himself and that he should do it along 
with the Council.’® Even Kautilya, the greatest advocate of 
monarchy, lias to say that matters of state should be dis- 
oussed by the Council of Ministers and Avhatever the majority 
decides the king should carry out. It should be noted that 
this rule is enjoined even when there is a body of Mminns 
or cabinet separate from the Ma>\tri-P arisJiad. The Artha- 
Mslra says : 

“When there is an extraordinary matter the Manirins 
.-and the MantH-Pariahad should be called together and informed. 
In the meeting whatever the majority decide to be done, 
should be done (by the king).”” 

It is remarkable that the king is not given even the power 
•of vetoing* The Kautiliya in emphasising the importance of 
the ParisJiad says that Indra was called ‘ thousand-eyed al- 
though he had only two eyes, because he had thousand wise 

'r-* 

’* Menu, VII. 30-31, 63-56— 

Tf !(mr 11 

?rsrnjrrfrrg?irfi®rr 1 
sidlRg qr' 6 i: ggffqif KfiJlcTT il 
arf^ ^Tcipit 1 

1%5 iiwq I) 

I: i 

’® Tttjilavalkim, Bk. I. 311 — 

I: ?trl etc. 

1® VlramUrodaya, p. It-. — 

?:T3tr 55151 i%gi% ii 

” Artha-Sdstra, Bk. I. Oh. 16 ; 11 (p. 29) — 

Tn'^>?r TTF^r'iRq^JaissT i fr^r ?r^%sr: 

See Ja-yaswal, Indian ArUiquary, 1913, p. 282. 
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members in his Mantra-Parisliad or Council of State •who are 
regarded as Ins eyes.i* 

The Suh'anltis&rn, wliicli in matters of first principles 
lollOAVS tradition faithfully, pvesciihcs : 

“Without the manlrimt matters of stale should never ho 
considered by the king alone, be he an expert in all the sciences 
and versed in policy. A wise king must always follow the 
opinion of the members of 1 lie Council of AilhiMrinn or niinisl ers 
with portfolios, of the President p. and Subjects 

{Fmlcritis, p. 298). He must never follow his own opinion. When 
the sovereign heconies independent (of his council) he xilans for 
rnin. In time he loses the state and loses the subjects.’’^® 

The king according to Manu (VII. 57), should consult 
the ministers separately and then “ all of them together " — 
i.fi., as Medhiitithi explains, in the Council. This is exactly, al- 
most verbally, what Kautilya lays down.®® By thus discussing, 
the king was to derive benefit. The cleverest of the miuist^is, 
who should be a Brahmin, was to be completely depended 
upon by the king, and entrusted with the execution of all the 
resolutions.®® All the business thus was to he left for execu- 
tion in the hands of a Prime Minister or Chancellor. 

The BfiMspati Sutra says that even ‘a rightful thing 
(dharma) the king should do only on the advice of the wise’.®® 

Artha-S&slra, Bk. I, Ch. 15 ; 11 (p. 29) — 

1® 6NS., II, 2-1.— 

fiRff. II X II 

raff: i 

irif ; BTHa B ^?[RB II \ II 

Sig: I 

fi75ro]|f ¥r%?B^i ii ti 

BBBtrar ii a.s., p. 2 s. 

BBBIRr =5r II Manu, YII. 57. 

Manu, VII. 58-59. 

Brihaapati Sutra, 1. 1-5. 


10 
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That is, for even a lawful action in administration the king 
must have the authority of expert ministers. 

In this connection we must also notice the very important 
Gifts by King to be constitutional lawlaid down by the Dharma- 
reotifiod or rojeoted by School of law-givers that it was not com- 
petont for the Icing to make gifts even to 
the Brahmins if the Ministers “ opposed ” the gifts. The law 
is as ancient as the time of Apastamba.®® {Girca 400 B.C.) 

With the history of the origin of Hindu Ministry and these 
laws of the constitution before us we can understand how the 
MSnistry under Chancellor Eadha-Gupta refused to make further 
gifts to the Buddhist Brotherhood on the order of the Emperor 
Asoka.®* Otherwise we would have fallen into the cheap wisdom 
of regarding the whole story as a ‘ myth ’ and a ‘ Buddhist 
fabrication 

ASoka in his Eock Series inscriptions, Section VI, says that 
when he has passed an order with regard to a gift or a procla- 
mation, should a discussion arise in the Pariahad (Council of 
Ministers) and they (the ministers) shelve it, he should be in- 
formed of it — if there was a division of opinion with regard to 
his proposal in the Panshad or a total rejection, he should at 


Apaatamba, II. 10, 20. 1 : — 

For Bhxitya in the sense of minister see Artha-Saeira, p. 320, 
and the reference to the Divydvadana 

below. 

2® Divyavaiana, p. 430 et, seq. I regard the detail of the first 
gift of Aioka as given in the Divpaoadana to be substantially true, 

for it was in the nature of a ViavajU Sarvainedha ^fee 

wliioh a Sarvabhauina Emperor like A4oka was expected to make 
(p. 199). The ruler gave away all that belonged to him except the 
land> i.e., the State as Mimdmsd says (see Gh. XXXIV below). In 
other wordS) he gave away the surplus revenue which he had in his 
treasury. To on occasioxud gift like this the ministers would not 
have objected as that was the right of the Emperor to make. But 
a repeated procedure of this nature would be objectionable as 
found by the Ministers of A^oka. - 
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once be informed of That shows that the ministers had 
heen for some time opposing the rulings of tlie Emperor, 

Eudradriman was similarly opposed by his Ministers with 
regard to his proposal to repair the SiidarSana Lake. Opinion 
of Eudradaman’s Ministers was iigainsi, tlx*, king’s proposal for 
repairing the yiidiiriiaria water-works. Tliey refused to jiayfor 
the repairs and the king had to pay from his private inirse.®* 
Portunalely for Indian History the. evidence of IiUdradainan’s 
inscription is as clear as any could be. H proves that the 
constitutional laws were, not. mere pious wishes, but tliey were 
as real as ordinary rnirnicipal laws of the law-books. Thanks 
to the Buddhist w'orks which have preserved the great constitu- 
tional datum on the reign of A.soka in tlnir pathetic lament 
that the Emperor of the whole of India was deprived of his 
sovereign authority by the ministers of state.®’ The Gailia-’’ 
quoted by the Divyanadana is more ancient than the compila- 
tion of the Divj/dvaddna, and the former could not have been 
composed many centuries after the event. The monks were to 
gain nothing by an invention of such a story which threw dis- 
credit on a great personage of their religions history. They 
would not have hvvented a story which would have been a bad 
precedent in case other inonarehs wanting to imitate the muni- 
ficence of the Maurya Emperor. 


Jayaawal, Indian Anliquary, lOlH, p. 242. 

Sec p. 203 above ; li.L, VIII. 44 (insc. lines 10-17). 

Divydvttdtina, p. 430. A^oka anxious to complete lii.s intcnclcif 
gift of money to the Kukkiitiimma monastery says, ‘ Itadhagupta, 
I do not mind tire loss of money, of government, of authority,' 

I TT'-igH, wif ^ ^t^rTtr i 

• • ♦ 

I 11311 ^^i55ra?!!n?fr 5^*3; =51 53*1 i 

I ftHW *TI')5rqTf<«E; afffur^: I 

" At that particular time hfunitla’s son, Sampadi, was filling the 
post of YuvarSja. He was told by the Ministers ‘Your Royal High- 
ness, King Asuka is temimrarily in his position but he is sending 
away the money to the Ivurkutariima. King’s strength lies in 
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The numerical strength of the Ministry varied from time 
to time. Brihaspati in his book on politics 
Number of the mem- quoted by Kautilya gave the number of 
the Cabinet the council members to be sixteen. The 

Artha-^dstra of the Manavas laid do-vm 
‘ that the Council of Ministers should be composed of twelve 
ministers mantnpanshadam dmdaSamdtydm^^ Tcuruieli 
MdnomSh. Another old authority, Ufianas enjoined in his 
time twenty, while Kautilya would not have any rigid 
number.*® Earlier Councils were larger, as one is mentioned 


treasury. He is to be checked ’. The Prince prohibited the Treasu- 
rer.” (For the position of TuvarSja as a High Minister, and resolu- 
tions going up to him from other members of the Cabinet, see below 
p. 307.) 

* 41 * 

(p. 431.) sfsisqinT^^: I 3T«r 
^i=5r— 

“ Now King A4oka, very much agitated in mind, called a meet- 
ing of the Ministers and the P auras. He asked — ‘ Who at present 
is the Sovereign of the Country ?’ On that the Prime Minister rising 
from his seat approached the plaoe where King A4oka was and 
saluting him respectfully spoke, ' His ( = Your) Majesty is the 
Sovereign of the Country’. Then King A^oka with tears trickling 
down his face answered the Ministers : ‘ Why do you tell an untruth 
on account of courtesy ? We are deprived of rule ?” 

* * * 

“ The liberal king A4oka, the best of the Mauryas, who was the 
Emperor of India, became the sovereign of a half-apple' (on his 
plate). That King now deprived of authority by the Ministers, 
gave away in charity the half-apple.” 

Kaujjilya, Artha-I§astra, Bk. I, Ch. 16 ; 11 (p. 29). Bead 
amdtyam instead of amatydn as printed in the Artha-^datra ; it 
qualifies mantriparishadatri.. 

«» Ihid. 
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in the Mahobharata of thirty-two members (p. 319 below). 
There has been a tendency towards a smaller body. 

We shall revert again to the 3Iantri-Pariii7ia(l, and to the 
powers of the Ministers as a body. Lot us now note the olBcial 
designations of dilTcrent minister's. The niiiriber of the Ministry 
or Cabinet is recommended by Mann (VII. 1)1) to be seven or 
eight. Tlio number eigiit had become nearly fixed when the 
^ulcraniti was written, and on it,s tradition the AsJita- 
Pradhana, or the Ministry of Eight, of fSivaji, was founded: 
The eight ministers according to ‘ some ’ authorities referred to 
in the ^ukramli are the following : — ““ 

(1) The Sumantra or Minister of Finance. 

(2) The PanclUamatya or Minister of Law. 

(3) The Mantrin or Homo Minister. 

(4) The Pradhana or President of the Council. 

(5) The Badhiva or Minister of War. 

(6) The AwMyo. or Minister of Revenue and Apiculture. 

(7) The Prddoivdka or Minister of Justice and Chief Justice. 

(8) The PraimdM (Representative : see below). 

According to another view two other ministers — 

[(9) The Purdhita or Minister of Religion. 

(10) The Duta or Minister of Diplomacy sliould also have 
seats in the Council]. The exact character of the Prathiidhi 


SukfanUisufa, II. 71-72 — 

V'f* II 

31 Ibirh, II. 81-87— 

ii 

S qio^gt ’WETc^/^d. i 

Sirr|srt^: II 

91FI9I i 

{Coatd. on p. 201) 
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is not clear. He is evidently very important being given 
precedence over the President of the Council and the Mmtrin. 
He was ‘ to press upon the King the business which must be 
done whether favourable or unfavourable’. He is certainly not 
the ‘ representative ’ of the King. He might have been the 
representative of the Paura-Jdnapadas in the Cabinet or that 
of the Council in dealing with the King. He is certainly very 
probably the most important. 


grgjpiTp^tirspift ti 

arfffi^ifT i 

31^ ^t?r: aicr^: i 

swi’^Srcf. 11 

^1 ^RSficr^ i 

^T5j^^3 itviR55rfl:{^cT^ 11 

ei. seq. up to ^l. 106. 

Cf, Slvftjl’s Aahia-PradMna. “ The Civil organizatioa of the 
District was, of course, subordiuato to the authorities at head- 
quarters, two of whom — ^the Pant Amatya and the Pant Saehiv, had 
respectively the charge of what in our time would he called the 
office of Finance Minister and the General Accountant and Auditor. 
The district accounts had to be sent to these officers, and were there 
collated together, and irregularities detected and punished. These 
ofBcers had power to depute men on their establishments to super- 
vise the working of the district offloers. The Pant Amatya and the 
Saehiv were, next to the Peshwa, the highest civil officers, and they 
had, besides these revenue duties, military commands. They were 
both important members of the Board of Administration, called the 
Ashfa Pradhan or Cabinet of eight heads of departments. The 
Peshwd, was Prime Minister, next to the King, and was at the head 
of both the civil and military administrations, and sat first on the 
right hand below the throne. The Senapati was in charge of the 
military administration, and sat first on the left side. Amatya and 
Saehiv sat next to the Peahted, while the Mantri sat next below the 
SachiVi and was in charge of the King’s private affairs. The 
Sumant was Foreign Secretary, and sat below the Sendpati on the left. 
Next came Pandit-r&o, who had charge of the ecclesiastical depart- 
ment, and below him on the left side sat the Chief Justice ( => Nydyd- 
dhUa)P — Banade, Riae of Maratha Power, pp. 126-26. 
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YuvarSja and Prinoes 
as Kintaters 


The Yuvardja is not a member of the Cabinet in this enu- 
meration but he is certainly a Minister, 
He was generally a prince of the blood : 
uncle, brother, nejihew, son, an adopted 
son, or a grandson.®* Like other Ministers he was a Sahaya or 
‘ Collogue ’ of tli(! king. The Yuvardja had his seal, and the set 
formula with which lie signed. Under AAoka, on the authority 
of the Divydvaddna,^^ »Samprati, a grandson, was the Yuvardju, 
while the son, Kunala was tlie PrcHidcncy (iovernor at Taksha- 


fiila (the capital of the Northern Presidency). 

A prince royal in office was regarded as an officer. Bhatta- 
Bhaskara calls him Kumdra-Ailkyaksha (‘Prince Officer in charge 
of Department’) who hold the ‘ reins of governnieut In 
ASoka’s inscriptions despatches to Presidency Governments are 
addressed to the ‘ Prince ’ and High Ministers (Kim&ra and 
Mahdmdtras), the latter being called a Varga or Council.®® 
Evidently it is such a Kumdra whom Bhatta-Bhaskara, rather 
his authority, called niyantd or ‘ one who leads ’ ‘ by reins ’ 
(rajjubhih). The Buddhist books®* make ASoka governor one 
time at TakshaSila and at another at Ujjain (the capital of 
the Western Presidency). Maurya Princes of the blood royal 
governed with their Councils in the south ; while the conquered 
province of Kalihga was governed only by a Council of Makd- 
mdtras.^’’ It is significant that Despatches from tlic Central 
Government, copies of which are given in the inscriptions, are 
never addressed to the Prince by name ; they are impersonal. 
The Princes, like the Mahdmdlms whom we shall presently 
discuss were probably transferred as the two vieeroyalties held 
by ASoka indicate. In that ease impersonal documents would 
be quite in form. 


® i^ukranitisara, II. 15 — ■ 

qitriqvim m i 

s® Divi/iiuaddna, p. 430 ; ace above p. 291. 
s* See above, pp. 200-03, n. 

*5 See Separate Edicts of Orissa ; J.B,O.R,S., IV, p. 30. 
s* Divyavaduna, p. 372 ; Mdhavamaa, V. 40. 

®® See Jaugada and Dbauli ‘ Separate ’ Book-Inscriptions and 
Siddhapura Inscription. 
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The official designations of the Ministers for different 
portfolios varied from time to time. The 
Jesters JIf dwoua Dharma-^dstra uses the -word 

SacMva, lit., ‘ helper ‘ colleague as a 
general term for Ministers®® as against the Amdtya (lit., ‘ those 
remaining together ’) of the Artha-Sdstra. In the Edmdyana 
Amdtya occurs in the general sense, while Sachivas are distin- 
guished from the Mantiins.^^ 


The Chief Minister is called Mmtrin (lit., ‘Adviser’), 
i.e., the Mantrin, in the AHha-Mstra, whose position is the first 
amongst the Ministers. Next to him comes in the Artha- 
^dstra the FuroMta, then the Sendpati and after the Sendpati 
comes the Ymardja.*^ 

The Mdnava Dharma-Bdstra calls the Prime Minister 
simply Amdtya, that is, he was the Amdtya. In him was vested 
the administration or dmda.*^ He, as especially required by 
the Mdnava Code (VII. 58 ; XU. 100), was to be a Brahmin. 
In earlier times, in the Pali Canon, the Prime Minister, e.g., of 
Ajata^atru, is styled Agra-Mahdmdtra ‘ the Poremost Minister’. 
In the Dkydvaddna, the Chief Minister of Afioka (Eadha-Gupta) 
is called Amdtya. He is evidently the Mantrin in the Suhraniti. 
In the Gupta period he is probably called the Mdhddandandyaha 
(p. 320 below). 


The Jfttnaua Code does not specifically mention the PuroMia. 
But he is very likely included in its ‘ seven or eight’ Ministers. 
This Minister bears the same designation {PuroMta or Purodhas, 
lit., ‘ Leader ’) throughout, but his functions varied with a 
tendency to gradual extension. In the Jdtalcas and Pharma 
Sutras^ he is expected to be versed both in sacred law and 
politics. Apastamba" expects him to judge cases where 
Prdyaichiita or penance was to be inflicted. He was also to 


®® Maiiu, VII. 34. 

®® yuddha-KdriAa, 130. 17-20 (Kumbakouam ed.), Goyindaraja. 
4® Artha-SSstra, Bk. V, Oh. 2 ; 91 {p. 246). 

Manu, VII, 65. 

« JStaha, Vol. I, p, 487 ; II, p. 30 ; Apastaniba Dh. S., II. 6. 10. 
•13-14, 

*® Apaatarnba Dharma-Sutra, II. 5. 10. 13-14, etc. , 
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try Brahmins on hehalf of the king. The Artha-Mslra** re- 
quires him to be learned in the Veda and its Angas, in astro- 
logy, and in polities, and that he should also know the Atharvan 
rites, which were to he performed in cases of national calamities 
to satisfy the common people. The £u7craniti^^ demands a 
knowledge of the military science and art as well as in the 
PuroMta, 

The Mamma styles the MinuUr of Di^ilomncy as 
Avho had jurisdiction witli regard to i)cacc and war with foreign 
powers and “who broke \ii» alliances". The litimS.yana 
(II. 100. 35) knows him by that title and so does the l^ukra- 
niti. But subsequently he is called Sdndhi-vigniMlca, in 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, in Briliaspati’s law and later. 
It is curious that this Minister is not found in the list of the 
irtha-^dstra. Probably the Mantrin combined that office in 
himself. The office was very Important in Maurya days. 

In the Mdnava Code the king is his own Finance Minister. 
He him.self holds charge of the Pinance. He is not directly 
named in Jfaw« hut his subordinates are mentioned under the 
designation which the Aiilia-Ssstra gives to him — SamaJiartri. 
lathe Artha-^dstratheie is an allied portfolio of the SannidMl2% 
(p. 202 above). Later on the two portfolios coalesce into one. 
In the ^uJeraniti the Mini.ster of Finance is fSnmantra. 
Govindaraja (p. 295 above) gives another designation, Artlia- 
aanohaya-krit. 

The Sendpali is evidently the Minister of War. He is 
very important in the government of Chandragupta coming 
third in precedence, taking his place above the T uvardjn. In 
the Stikranili he is called ‘ SacMva ’. Probably the fSendpati 
was both the military leader in the field and the military mem- 
ber in the Council as is suggested in the Rdmdyana (II, 100. 31). 
But in the time of Kautilya the two office.s wore distinct 
(p. 302 below) and they remained distinct in later times. 


** Artha-Saalra, Bk, I, Ch. 8 ; 5 (p. 15). 

« SvkmnlUaara, II. 80— I 
« Manu, VII. 03-06—^ I ^ If 

^ I 

« Ibid., (65). F 
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In the ^uTcrmlti he is a civilian officer, as the eight minisleis 
were transferred from one portfolio to the other and they all 
occupy equal rank ( p. 318 below). 

The above five ministers with the Yumrdja in addition, 
„ , . ^ made up the real governing body. The 

xuvaraja is a post-Vedio development 
while all others had origin in the Eatnins, except probably 
the Duta whose functions might have been performed by the 
Suta as he appears to be rather important in early days.*® 
The Jmaraja, it should be marked, occupies the fourth place 
in the Government of Chandragupta. Then and later he is 
not the President of the Cabinet or the Coimcil (pp, 299-300), 
as there are other officers in those posts ; evidently no port- 
folio is given to him. The Mdhdblidrata (XII. 83. 12) calls 
the cabinet a gana and so does the Suhraniti (p. 308 below). 
The MdhdhMrata says that the king should not be partial to 
any one member of the gana. 


There was a tendency to form a smaller body inside the 

An Inner Cabinet cabinet. The members of this, what we 
may call the Inner body, were three or 
lour, according td the Artha-&dslra (p. 28). It was with 
them that the king constantly conferred. These ministers 
are called the Mantrins in the Artha-Sdstra and the E&mdyaiia 
and the Mdhabhdrata. In this character the ‘ mantrins ’ mean 
■* those vested with mantra or the policy of state,’ as is evident 
from the expressions mantraSharas in the Rdmwyana*^ and 
mmtra-grahas in the MababTidrata.^^ 


The members of ‘ the mantra-holding ’ {mantra-grdTta) body 
or ‘ the holders of the reins ’ of state (pp. 200-03, n.) were to be 
according to the Zialidblidrata ‘at least three’ and preferably 
five.®* Kautilya prescribes it to be three or four’ (J../^., p. 28). 
The original view probably was that such holder-of-mantra 
should be only one as recognised by the king. This was the 


*® In the Mahabharaia, Safljaya becomes Minister of Knance. — 
Xm. 42. 

*® Ayodbyd-Kati^ai Canto 100, 16. 

®o MahSbUrata, XII. 83. 50. 

Ibid.> 47. 62. 20-22, 
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view of that severe theorist, Kaniha Bhaiadvaja®* (AriJia- 
Sdstra, p. 27), and it seems to have been the view of the 
Mdmva JDharma Code (VII. 58). Vi^alfiksha condemned 
the system of one-minister cabinet {Arlha-^dslm, p. 27), 
and the Uamdyana does the same, according to wliich 
(II. 100-18) it slioiild “ neither be of one nor too many ”. The 
number three and upwards became fixed, as evidenced by the 
Mahabharnta and the quotations in Nlt'imkytmrUaP The 
uneven number found preference for the same reason as given 
by Mitrami^ra in the case of uneven jury : 

‘uneven number is to provide, against, 
difference in opinion, for a majority’.®* 

Anoka’s rajuJia ministers (pp. 312-13 below) who had the 
fullest authority to rule over the pmjd (subjects) and to grant 
them anugrahaa, and in whose hands the king left the 2 >riijd as a 
mother leaves her child in the hands of a known nurse (Pillar 
Proclamation IV)i and who were declared suiireme in the 
matters of daiula (administration) and abhiMra (declaring 
hostilities), seem to be identical witli the manlra-dharaa or 
imntra-grdliaa. Rdjuka signifies the ‘ ruling minister,’ literally 
it denotes ‘ the holder of the reins (of Government) ’ like 
Bhatta-Bhaskara’s rajjubbir niyanid. The number of ASoka’s 
Rdjuhas was certainly more than one, they being generally 
referred to in the plural. 

Thus the history of the Cabinet shows a growth in number, 
and a change — from the authority of one to that of several. 
The rule of one was always found incompatible with the 
tradition and the whole social system of the race. 


Apart from the cabinet of the Mantrii-dhama who had the 
Composition of the c.xccutivc authority, there was, as wo 


“ Mantra-Parishad ” ov 
Council of State 


have already seen, the Mantra-parishad or 
the Mmiri-pariahad. The Manlri-pnriskad 
was not .solely composed of the Mantrina. To the meetings of 


We ought to recover his work. lie is quoted ns Into as by 
Govindaraja. 

irfMi ^ ^ i 

5r^r: qt W: I Ch. X. 

** Viramiirodaya, p. 33, 
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this body, the Mantrins or ‘ the holders of Mantra ’ ministers 
were called, according to the Kautiliya. The FarisJiad was 
composed of (1) these Mantradharas (Inner cabinet), (2) other 
cabinet ministers who held portfolios, (3) ministers without 
portfolios, and (4) others (see below). The number was generally 
large, as the numbers 32 of the Mdh&bJiaraia, 20 and 16 of 
other authorities, and Kautilya’s example of Indra’s large 
council show. It thus exceeded the number of the ministers 
of the cabinet. 

We have no definite information as to who composed the 
class (4). The Council summoned by 
^Manir^Twiah^" ASoka on the ministers refusing to carry 
out his orders of gifts, consisted of the 
Pauras (Oh. XXYIII), and the Amdtyas. It seems from other 
pieces of evidence that the Council had some seats assigned 
in it to the leaders of the Paaraand Janapada. The Malid- 
hMraia {iSanti, Ch. 83) and the AuTtraiAii (II. 3)®® suggest that. 
The opinion which the ting was bound to follow according 
to the ^uhranlti (II. 3), was of (a) the Saibya, (1) the 
AdhiMrins, and (e) the Praleritis, as sabMsads or members 
sitting in the Council. The Sabhya according to the authority 
quoted by Govindaraja (p. 303 below) was the President of the 
Council or the Mantra-ParisJiad of Kautilya. AdHkdrins were 
the heads of Ad'hikarai},as or Departments, i.e., the Ministers, 
The remaining one Prakriiis must necessarily signify the People 
■or Subjects (p. 245 above), meaning thereby their representa- 
tives — ^the chiefs of the Paura and Jdnapada (p. 257 above). 
In the Edmdyana [Ayodhyd, Chs. 81 (12), 82 (1, 4)] the 
People’s representatives and the Ministers meet and hold a 
SabJid called the ' ruling {pragrahd) SabJid ’ to consider an 
aiydyihci (‘extra-ordinary,’ of. A.^., p. 29) business. 

The MaMbMrata^* where it describes the SabTid (XII, 83, 
werses 1-2) counts these classes : 

11 

— SvJcranitiaara. 

I 

—Mdhabhdrata. 
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<1) The Sahdyas, by AThom it means the ‘Ministers 
{Amdiyas) colleagues (Sahdyas) ’ or the High 
Ministers with portfolios (verses 3-4), 

(2) The Paridhdhada amdtyas who should be very learned, 

of high birth, natives of the country, deep, wise 
and loyal. As the name (‘ Eobes ’) denotes, they 
wore probably ceremonial ministers and dignitaries 
who had grown out of the king’s house-liold. One of 
them was the Bauvdrika or Lord Mayor of the Palace 
occupying a very high position (p. 302 below). They 
had their Adhilcaray.as or Departments (pp. 302-03 
below). Out of the above the king tdiose his 
‘Mantrins’ (7-8) who are referred to in the i^ukraniti 
verse (II. 2), preceding the one quoted above. The 
subject of Mantrins continues for the rest of the 
chapter in the Mahdbhdrata and with a small 
digression is taken up again in Ch. 83, where the list 
of 32 ministers is given. Out of them the king is to 
choose 8 ministers as Mantrins or the cabinet. 
Whatever policy they decided upon is to be submitted 
to the Hdshtra and the President of the Bdshtra, i.e,, 
the Jdnapada,for opinion. 

(3) The Bdshtra. This new element corresponds to the 

Fralcriti of the l^uhraniti.^'’ 

The Realm (’Rdshtra’) of the Mdh&bhdrata and the People 
(‘ Prakriti ’) of the Suiranlti are thus identical with the Paiira 
in the Coimcil called by Atoka and the Pratriti-sabhdsads 
nf the Rdmdyana (Ayodliyd, 82. 4. 17). 

It thus seems that the royal Parishat had not only the 
popular trace in its Vedio name, but a real jutpular element in 
it. The “ Mantra ” or Mantriii Parishat carried on in some 
degree the Vedic tradition of the folk assembly. 

(It probably corresponds also to the mihritl class of StibMsads 
■mentioned in the oi 30 ning verso of Chapter S.'l, along with the Babayu 
and Pariehehuda classes. tVliy the representafirKS oj the realm should 
be called ‘ friends ’ is not very clear. The political writers haA'c 
a classification by Avhich they divide the natural friends and natural 
nnemies of kings. Probably the Bealm representatives were consi- 
dered as the king’s ‘ friends, ’ for unlike an ambitious relntiA'e, they 
were naturally interested in upholding the king’s cause.) 
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It. is better to render tbe Mantn-Farishad as Council of 
State rather than the Council of Ministers, The form Mantra- 
ParisJiat, ‘ Council of State Deliberation ’ which Kautilya 
applies to the Mantri-Parishai of Indra, should be noted in 
this connexion. Probably the Mantn-Parishad there signifies 
the Mantra-Parishad. The tradition of a large Parishad, e.g.f 
of 1,000 members, is preserved both in Kautilya, and in the 
Bdmayana (where it stands rather discredited, II. 100), 
Probably this is a reminiscence of the Vedic Parishad. 

There was an old grouping called ‘ the Eighteen Tirthas', 

“Tirthaa’’ Bamayana knows it (II. 100. 36), 

’ The Artha-Sdstra of Kautiilya (pp. 21, 22) 

mentions it and refers to the ilrtlias as Maha-Amdiyas, 
They were heads of deiiartments of both superior and 
inferior classes. They contained two offices of the royal 
household as well. The groujiing was old and was last be- 
coming osbolete. The MahSbhdrata docs not seem to 
mention it in its book on politics. 

Tirthas.Oiva defined in a quotation given by Somadeva 
Sfiri®® as bodies of legal officers and officers in charge of 
executive works. It seems certain that Tirtha meant the 
holder of a department, as all the Tirthas mentioned in the 
Artha-Sdstra are in charge of departments. Tlrtha literally 
means a -ford to pass through, i.e., a passage. Ministers and 
heads of departments acquired this name probably because 
orders passed through them to their respective departments. 
The Tirtha classification throws light on the significance of 
the technical officers. They were: — 

(1) The Manirin. 

(2) The Purohiia. 

(3) The Sondyati, the Minister for the Army (see JTdyoJbft, 

below N'o. 11). 

(4) The Tuvai'dja, 

(6) The PauvdriJca or the Lord Mayor of the Palace, 


miivakyainriia, Oh, II. 

I 

AHhor^Ssira, Bk, I, Oh. 12 ; 8 (pp. 20-21). Of. also Bk. T, 
Oh, 2 ; 91 (p, 245). 
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(6) The AnianamiiTca or the Lord Ohamherlain, 

(7) The Pra&asln, evidently the Chief PraMsiri, as there 

were more than one such officers. According to the 
enumeration of Govindaraja, he was the Minister in 
charge of Prisons. 

(8) The Samakartri or the Minister of Pcvenue. 

(9) The Sannidhdiri or the Minister of Treasury. 

{10) The PradesTitri whoso functions are not clearly known. 

<11) The Ndyaka or the Generalissimo. 

{12) The Paura or the Governor of the Capita]. 

{13) Vydvahdriica (lit., ‘ Judge ’) or the Chief Justice, 
according to Govindaraja. 

{Id:) The Edrmdntilca or the Officer-in-eharge of Mines and 
Manufactories. 

{IS) The Mantri-Panaliat-aShyakska or the President of the 
Council, Sabhya according to Govindaraja. 

{16) The JDan^pdla or the Minister-in-eharge of the main- 
tenance of the Army. 

{17) The Diirga-pdla or the Minister-in-charge of Home 
Defences. 

(18) The Antapala or Edshtrdntapdla, i.e., the Minister-in- 
charge of Prontiers {Ariha-^dsira, p. 2d5). 

This list makes it clear that Ben&iniii here is not the 
Military Commandor-in-Chief but the Minister of War. The 
military leader was the Nayaka. The Lord Chief Justice is 
■called the Judge instead of the Prddviv&ka of later times, Tlie 
President of the Mmtri-ParisJiad is the Pradlidna of tlie 
Bukraniti. He received an allowance from the Civil List 
{Artha-Bdatra, p. 245). Govindaraja commenting on “ the 
Eighteen Tirthas,” lidmdyatia, II. 100. 30, quotes from an un- 
named work on NUi-Bdatra and gives a few different designa- 
tions in later terminology. In the place of PrasdsU'l whieli is 
■obscure in the pages of the Artlia-Bdstinf he gives Kdrdgdra- 
adhikril which elucidate, s the former. It slioirlil ho translated 
as Inspector-General of Prisons (lit., ‘ Corrector of Convicts ’).*® 
Against the Tirtkaa'Nos, 8 and 9 of the Arlhu-Sdatra, Govindaraja 
gives Ariha-sahehaya-krU or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The interpretations given by Dr. Shama Sastry are mostly 
wide off the mark. Sec his Trans., p. 23. 
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The Pradeshtri who in the Civil List (Artha-^dstra, p. 245), doe® 
not occupy a place amongst the Amatyas, appears as Kdrya- 
niyojaka in Govindaraja and is explained as Despatcher or 
Director of Eoyal Orders Instead 

of Vydvahdrika Govindaraja has the younger term Pra^vivaka 
(the Pali Canon knows only VoMnlca). The Nay aha who ap- 
pears in the AHha-Sdstra as the Highest Military Commander is 
represented hy Send-vidyaha, and the Paura by Nagarddliyakiha, 
The Mantn-Parisliad-adhyaksha corresponds to SabJiya (whom 
Govindaraja incorrectly connects with the building Sahhd). 
Govindaraja’s authority has a new officer I)harmddhyaJcsha-w]xo 
is, I think, identical with Pandita-amdtya of the ^uhranUL 
The order in Govindaraja is slightly altered after Ho. 8 of our 
Arthor^dstra list. 

The Ministers were divided into three classes according to 

Thras oksaea of Canon, the Rdmdyana and the 

Miniatera SuhranlU. In the Rdmdyoma they are 

called the Superior, the Intermediaries and 
the Inferior, The iSuhranUi has the same division.®^ 

The Artha-lSdstm divides the eighteen Tirthas into three 

Civil List and dasses in the Civil List which fixes the 

King’s aalory salaries of the permanent officers from the 

King down to the Historiographer and the 
Ministerial Establishments. The King’s salary according to 
Apastamba should not exceed that of the “ Amdfyas and the 
(hinis (religious Preceptors)”.®® This provision becomes clear 
in the light of the Artha-Sdslra Civil List. Kautilya says that 
the King is to get three times the salary of the officers of Ms 
equal acquirements (sarndncnAdya).'^ We may regard the 
Prime-Minister and the Sendpaii as Samdnavidya to the King. 
The religious chiefs who are placed at the head of the first class 
of the Civil List are Bitvih and Achdrya. These two with the 


Ayodhyd-Kaffda, 100. 25-26 — I &uhranUi- 
sara. Oh. II. 109-10. 

Apaatamba DliarmorSnira, II. 9. 25. 10 

*® Artha-Sdatra, Bk. V, Oh. 3 ; 91 (p. 246) — 
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Purohita are the' Gurus ’ of ^.i^astamba. The salaries of those 
three put together or the three highest ministers, namely, 
Mantrin, Sendpati and Yuvaraja of Kautilya’s list, should not 
he exceeded, in the language of Jtpastamba, by that of the 
King. In otlier words, the two provisions are identical. Now 
the salary of the Gurus and AmStyas was -18,000 — (silver) 
panas a year oach.“‘ The same salary is allowed to the mother 
of the King and the consecrated Queen. 

The second class of inimstors in which occur miiiistcTS 
numbered 5 to 9 of our list wore given 24,000 a year. The third 
class carried the salary of 12,000 ii year. The niembcrs in 
this class are those numbered 11 to 18 in our above list. In 
this class are placed the Kumaras and their mothers. 


84 The king’s salary has been completely missed in the trans- 
lation of the Artha-^aatra by Dr. Shama Sastry. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Council o£ Ministers (Continued) 
Government 


The duty of the Ministry ia summed up in these terms ; 

, ^ ^ “If the State, the People, the Army, the 

Duty of the Ministry _ , j, i xi v. 

Exchequer, and lastly Proper Monarchy 
{m-nripatmm) do not grow, or the Enemy is not broken through 
the policy of the Ministers, the Ministers do not justify their 
existence (lit., ‘ of what use are they ? ’).”i 

In connection with ‘ Proper Monarchy ’ the preceding 
Terses of the same authority may be quoted. “ The Monarch is 
not controlled, therefore Ministers ha'ye tobe.” “Por, if the King 
eould not be kept in check by Ministers, is national prosperity 
possible by such Ministers ?” In the latter case they would 
<jease to be real Ministers and would be no better than orna- 
ments.® The 8u-nripdtm or ‘proper monarchy, ’ therefore, is a 
■' controlled monarchy 

The minister is the Baja-BdsMra-bTin^ or ‘ the bearer of 
the responsibility of the king and the state’. The king was 
•consequently bound, as observed already, to follow the dictates 
•of the Council, otherwise in the eye of the constitutional law he 
would cease to he the king.* As the Mahabhdrata put it, he 
was always ‘paratantra ’ ifnder the control of others (Ministers)® 
nind never svaiantra (free). 


^ ^ukranltisdra, II. 83 — 

sRr ^ 'BF5r; q i 

* Ibid., II. 81, 82— 

q guNw: II 

^rqrsyiRq^r^; cr ii 

® Ibid., II. 74. V ^ - 

,* Quotation in Nltivaleydmrita, X.—Jf ^5tr 

I 

® SdtiU'Parvan (Kumbakonam ed.), Oh. 326, 139-40. — 

II 
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' We have seen that extraordinary husinesa -was decided ; 
„ . , . according to the Artha-Msira, in a full 

in the Ministry meeting ol the Council. This implies 
that ordinary business went through only 
ministerial otBces. That irould have required written notes. 
There is evidence that written notes as a matter of fact ivere 
used. Aiioka in his inscriptions speaks of his oral rirderso which 
implies that the orders were generally written onlers. Tlie 
Artha-jSdstra also says that the ministers who w(n‘(‘ not in 
attendance wrote notes for the king.'' Wc have, not. yet dis- 
covered any document which passed through tlu! oflici-s of the 
ministers. Tliere is, however, on the point a very valuable 
piece of detail furnished by the t^uJenmUi. The detail evi- 
dently belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era ns 
is indicated by the official designation Buta, which is super- 
seded in later (Gupta) times by SancUti-TigniMlca. It is highly 
important from the constitutional point of view. The proce- 
dure it depicts for a matter going through the offices and then 
reaching the Icing and becoming a resolution of the niinistiy, 
is as follows : 

Without a written document no business of State was done. 
A matter was endorsed first by the Home Minister, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Minister of Law, and the Minister of Diplo- 
macy with the fixed style ‘ This is not opposed to us ,’ i.c., their 
departments had no objection. The Minister of Revenue and 
Agriculture endorsed with the remark ‘ Thu note is all right,’ the 
Minister of Finance ‘ Well considered ’ ; then the rresident of 
the Council inscribed in his own hand ‘ Seally proper ’. IText, 
the Fratiniclhi wrote 'Fit to be accepted, ’ the Yuvardja follow- 
ing, with ‘ Should be accepted ’ in his own hand. The Eccle- 
siastical Minister endorsed ‘ This is agreeable to me ’. Every 
Minister affixed his seal at the end of his note. Finally the 
King wrote ‘ Accepted ’ and sot lus seal. He was supposed to 
be unable to go through the document carefully' and the Y uva- 
rdja or some one else was to make this ondor.semcnt tor him 

« Bock Scries, VI. — 4 fq ffR'S qf 

qf etc. (Kalsi). 

7 Artha-Saatra, Bk. I, Ch. 15 ; 11 (p. 20) — qTrgsqofJT 
I 
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-which was shown to him. After this first stage was over, the 
minute was signed by all the ministers as the Council {Qav,a) 
g.n(^ sealed with the seal of the Council. Finally it was once 
more presented to the King who 'without delay ’ wrote ‘ Seen ’ 
as he had not the ‘ capacity ’ to criticise it.® 

The incapacity referred to here was a constitutional 
incapacity. We have already seen that the 
King’s ‘incapacity’ to qq option to veto a measure 

tha Ministry decided by the majority of the Council 
{Artha-Sastra). In an ordinary matter for 
which the Icing did not call a general Council and which went 
through the Ministry only, when it had been discussed and finally 
signed and sealed as a resolution by the Ministry as Council it 
really became a resolution of the Council and the king was 


® Svkranitiadra, II. 362-69 — 

<T^I 1 

^?rfir4 siw il ti 

II II 

91^^ cTcf: ii U’a ii 

^4 II II 

5n|3Ti% ft 1 

ar^'rfcrwfcf cidr in^« ii 

^ II 

?swr?r (§5%^ s[R| ?iJ:zr5r?4RT^*r: ii ii 

The set endorsements are all in Sanskrit. This implies that the 
procedure belongs to the period of the Sanskrit revival which is now 
to he dated in the light of history of the Suhga revolution between 
ISO B.C. and 100 A.O. {J.B.O,R.S., IV, pp. 267-65). 

The Divyavaddna (pp. 404 and 429) also uses the word garia to 
.denote the Cabinet or Council of Ministers (amdtya-gava). 
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truly, as the iSukraniti says, akshama or incapable of criticising 
it. The first submission to the king from the ministers in 
their individual capacity seems to be an opportunity given 
to the king to discuss the matter and to make his suggestions. 

The document became the resolution of the state -with the 
. . . , fl^'t of the king. And in the eye of the 

Swaa the^r*^afwnB’ constitutional law that document became 
‘ the king ’. To quote the language of the 
JSukranUi :® “ The document signed and sealed by the king is 
the king and not the king himself." The officers could not obey 
any unwritten ‘ order ’ of the king. Por the signed and sealed 
order of the king, which as a matter of fact was an order of the 
Council, being the real king, any one who obeyed an actual 
order of the king in flesh and blood was regarded in the eye of 
the constitutional law as obeying an outsider, or, in the 
language of the SukrmUi a ‘ thief ’i® obeying a * thief — 

“ A king or an officer who orders or does a business of state 

n A < without a Ukhya (official document) are 
both tmems at all times. 

As a written lekhya became really the order of the Ministry 
on account of the routine, a king who wanted his personal 
orders to be observed must take recourse to oral commands 
and requests. And when an oral command was issued, accord- 
ing to the constitution implied here, the officers had to deal 
with the command of a thief-in-law, and Irtnible was a certain 
consequence to the king. We have, thanks to the inscriptions 
of ASkoa, an immortal evidence of this trouble. ASoka issued 
orders regarding his proclamations and seimon.s {savakam) and 
gifts {ddpakam), and the ‘Parisd’ (Council) discussed the 
‘ orders ’ and ‘ sheh'cd ’ them. The angry monarch orders that 
he should be informed when his oral orders are rejected.^ 


® Sukranltia&ra, II. 292 — 

Ibid., II, 291— 

Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 282. 
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The essence of the constitution as sketched in the 

nlti is that the king had actually no power 
Minto“s’'juriUotion Own and sole hand.. All admin- 

istrative functions were vested in the 

Council.^® 

The account of India left by Megasthenes are to ho gleaned 
from fragments. The fragments as we find them indicate 
that the actual government did vest in the Cabinet or Council^ 
that the Ootmcil was very much respected, and that it had a 
high character and tradition of wisdom behind it. It deliberat- 
ed on public affairs and it ‘ chose ’ and appointed governors, 
chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents (or 
‘ adhyahsJias ’) of treasury, generals of the army and admirals 
of the navy, and high officers to superintend agriculture. 

(а) ** The seventh caste consists of the Goundllors and 
Assessors— -ot those who deliberate on public affairs. It is 
the smallest class looking to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the high character and wisdom of its members.”^® 

(б) “ The seventh class consists of the Councillors and 
Assessors of the king. To them belong the highest posts of 
Government, tlie tribunals of justice, and the general admin- 
istration of public affairs. 

(o) “ In point of numbers this is a small class, but it is 
distinguished by superior wisdom and justice, and hence 
enjoys the prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of provinces, 
deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, generals 
of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers and commis- 
sioners who superintend agriculture.”^® 

This description of the constitutional powers has the direct 
support in home records. Bharadvaija, 
^ i-9.mous authority on Hindu Politics 

Megaatkonea quoted both in the MahdbMrata and 
in Kaujiilya’s Artha-Sastra, sums up 
the jurisdiction of ministers in these words : 

This is supported by the Mahabharata, cited in pp. 304-0S above. 

1® Epitome of Megasthenes, Diodorus, 11. 41 ; McOrincUe, Megas- 
thenes, p. 43. 

Strabo, ixV. 48 ; McCrindle, Megasthenes, p. 8S. 

Arrian, Sill; MeOrindie, Megasthenes, p. 212. 
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“ Between degeneration of the king and the degeneration 
of the ministers that of the ministers is more serious, 
<1) Deliberation on the policy of state (mantra), (2) realiza- 
tion of the result of that policy, '• (3) execution of business, (4) 
the business concerning income and expenditure, (6) army and 
<6) its leading, (7) providing against enemy and wild tribes 
{atcrnl), (8) maintenance of government, (9) providing against 
{national) degeneration, (10) protection of the princes and their 
consecration (coronation) are vested in the ‘ Ministers’, 

(1) Mantra of Bharadvaja corresponds to the ‘ deliberaiion 
•on publio affairs ’ of Mega^thenes, (2), (3) and (8) of 
Bharadvaja correspond to the ‘ general administration of 
public affairs ’ of Megasthenes, (6), (6) and (7) to ‘choosing 
generals and admirals ’ of M^asthenes, (8) to Megasthenes’ 
‘ choosing governors, chiefs of provinces, ’ and (4) to ‘ choosing 
superintendents of the treasury ’ and controllers of agri- 
culture. 


The ‘ Assessors ’ are either the ‘ Urtbas ’ or the junior 
ministers (pp. 302-04 above), while the ‘ Councillors ’ are the 
members of the Ma'^iri Corurdl. 


Thus the jurisdiction of the Ministry or Council is fully 
ascertained. The constitutional law noticed above is borne 
cut by that defined jurisdiction. 


Under such a constitution if a king had despotic tendencies 
the result would bo a deadlock and a 
LTon"nAtowrxc£ revolution: either the king would he 
made to mend his ways or the constitu- 
tion would be subverted and the ministers put in prison or 
assigned to the executioner. But the ministers had the Paura 


\ Quotntlon in KautUyn, 
VIII. I. 127, p, 320, This juriadictlon is not controverted, by 
Kantilya who siiys that as the ‘ Board of Ministers ’ and the De- 
partments are designed by the Mng, and ho stops degeneration in 
them, the king is more important. Dr. Shnma Sastry iias missed 
the meaning of Ayatta. Its technical meaning as in law-books, 
jS given here (see p. 320 below). 
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and the Jdna^ada behind them and the law and tradition of 
the country to support them.i’ Hindu institutions did not 
easily change, and constitutional laws once established and 
made sacred by the Sastras could not bo deyiated from with 
impunity. We have the recorded instance of the pious 
despotism developed by ASoka, and what was the result? 
Was the Ministry overthrown and the constitutional laws set 
at naught ? Or was the despot deprived, if not of his throne, 
of his sovereignty ? There is the combined evidence of 
ASoka’s inscription and the Bwydvadana, both of which are 
adverse statements against interest and therefore entitled to 
perfect credence. 

As the inscription referred to is one of the most important 
documents of the constitutional history of Hindu India I 
propose to give it here in eastenso, omitting the last lines which 
are not relevant. It has remained a puzzle and an object of 
whimsical treatment by the translators of Agoka’s inscriptions, 
who never thought that there could bo anything else but 
religious matters, in the ‘Edicts’ of Atoka. Early inter- 
preters (to whom India must be thankful for the first inter- 
pretations of Atoka’s proclamations) have grasped the letter, 
not the spirit, of the Proclamation^® under discussion, mm.f 
that Atoka made the officers called Bajpilcas ‘independent’. 
But the circumstances under which the independence in 
question was granted, and its nature, have been missed. The 
text is as follows : 

^ srr 

B ^ 55^1 ar^frai 

, =q 


On the power of the people to depose a king and set up another 
in his place see MahabMrata, Aivatnedha-Parvan, IV. 8-11. See the 
History of Kashmir (R.T,, VII. 703), where the Ministry opposes 
Hacsha’s succession and thereupon XTtkarsha is invited to the throne. 

j’’® pillar Proclamations, IV. (Delhi — Sivelak) ; cf. Divyavadana, 
p. 480. 
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3R SIR'T^ =Er 

ansrspf^^ qfe^ser 

w gfe^r^ fii q qfs^sRr ^ 

Rq;n% "Sr q ji 5!^t 

R#T% arraiqf^fi^ 3r«n fl q^i iq^TciiSr 
3T^ fqqcT^iRT R^nlr ^r q^ liq qr^sq 
%q qqr ^r 3irqqq?r f^cisqrrq ?rq trh arfftqr 
ar^q ^fct 3ii%JTqr ^ mfq qqqqqi% % ^s^qjR 
35rqrfr% q q^' qr smq/q^ qfeeiiqq ft q^fi f%ia 
f^qrii«5Riqqr q ^ qq^frar qr qq^ ft q q arigft^® 

It means : 

“ ‘Devon ampriya ’ (His Dorhmato Majesly) King Priya- 
<larSin (another name of Afioka) thus says :*® 

“ In the year twenty -six (elapsed) of my coronation this 
■document of law was caused by me to be recorded ; 

" The Eajfikas®’' of mine have jurisdiction over the People 
who are numerous (hundreds of thousands). Those ESjiikaB 
who are either over (the departments) of AbMMra (War) or 
Danda (Home Administration) are made (declared) by me to 
be Protectors by themselves (‘ of sovereign jurisdiction, ’ 
dtmapatiye). Why so 1 So that the Eajukas without agitation 
and with peace of mind (lit., without apprehension) may carry 
on the business, may administer to the Aveal and happiness of 
the nation and the Jdnapada and may grant them amgrdhas. 

“ They shall know as to who are happy and who are in 
difficulty and distress. They will also get the Nation and the 


The dvuti is ; 

qqjfqqtq gftdTq' fi^f^qqiq qqqqi*f ftqqrft 5r ^r?r 
qiftqr q qsfft ftqqftqft qftrftaft qiq qraq q fqgqfqqq qrq qi?!q 
qt5si%?5 qqqw q sEsft qsr ft ?r ftq iq3qi% ft qrsq anwrq^ 

ft qqq q qaft ftfq^ qqqtft qiqqftqfqRl l Matlua version, 
EpiffrapMa Indica, II. 233. 

*0 < Thus says ’ — a style in royal documents to denote ‘ Ptoclor 
onaiiotis,' AHha~SSsira, p. 71. 

See p. 209 above. 
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Janapada advised liy the Ecclesiastical Service. Thereby 
they (the Bajjukas) may seoure this world and the world beyond. 

“ If the Eajukaa disregard (laghanti = langhanii) my 
proclamations, my subordinate officers {purushas, cf. Atiha- 
Sdstra, p, 245) will promulgate my opinion and orders.® 

“ And they (Eajukas) will advise the Provinces {GhaTcmif^ 
which wish to serve the Eajukas, not me.® Therefore let me 
indeed, consign the (Child) Subject to the viyata (* anxious ’) 
IsTurse, The anxious Hurse becomes tranquil ; she wants to 
defend well my Praja.*® 

“ In this manner my Eajulras have been made for the 
good and happiness of the Janapada. 

“ So that they may with peace of mind, without agitation 
and without any feeling of hostility (nmmana) carry on business. 
I do make hereby my Eajukas independent in War and Peace 
(administration). 

“ This indeed I desire, ««,, that the sameness of civil and 
criminal justice should remain. And though fallen ficm 
position ((ivai'fe = oua-rita)® my prayer®’ is that (etc.)’’ 

The rule for the maintenance of w^hich the emperor prays 
here is about allowing religious service to piiscneis under 
sentence of death. It is signifloant that the king now ‘ prays ’ 
and does not ‘ command ’ as in other documents. In the 


®® CKhandaih andni : cf. diiam, Jataka, I. 398. 

Bllhler, Cha hdni, in the sense of ‘ some ones ’. The corrected 
reading is indicated by Prof. Bfi.mavatara Sanaa {Piyadarsi-pTaias- 
iayah, p. 33). 

5r ’Hi ^r^-b l (Mathia). Former reading : 

A etc. The last word has been taken as lajiUcd, The 

Mathia plate {EpigrapMa Indica, II, p. 250) suggests an armsvara. 
Without the anusvara the meaning would be slightly changed : “ and 
they will advise the provinces, they the Bajukas, who do not wish 
to serve me ”. 

»s There is a double meaning intended in Pajani (‘ child’, 
‘ subjects ') ; viyafd anxious ', ' separating herself ’) ; and sukhaih 
ptUiJialave defending ’, ‘ snatching away ’). 

8® Cf.' the same formation in the Yajasenifi Samhita. ' 

8’ AvriUi in this sense occurs in the Vedio as well as later lite- 
rature, Mohier-William, Piet., 1899, p. 160, a-vri. 
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next regnal year, probably a few months after signing this 
document, the king composed a retrospect of his reign np to 
the year of signing this Eajjuka decree. Evidently ho tlien 
regarded the period of his rule as a past chapter and as distinct 
from the period of mere reign thereafter. 


The passages in the JDmjavadana we have already seen. 
They clearly say that the Ministers including the Yiiv/irdjn 
deprived the Maurya Emperor of hi.s authorily. 


The Jdnapada, as distinct from the Vrajd and hhi ‘the 
people ’ (as in Pillar Proclamations IV and Vll) is mentiojir d 
here, and it was for their benefit that the liajukas wanted 
independence. The Jdnapada evidently supported tljc 
ministers. The Buddhist monks might well cry at the fate 
that deprived the Emperor of India of his aiharyi/a or sovereign 
authority. But they do not, as they could not, call the 
Ministers sinful for that. The Emperor bowed to the aut horit y 
■of the laws of his country. The politicians under the leader- 
ship of the polite but firm Badha-Gupta®* and the Pauras 
according to "the Bivyavaddna^ listened to the sarcasms of 
the Emperor. — a feature in the Emperor’s language even in the 
inscription — and they let the otherwise great Emperor continue 
in the enjoyment of his throne and title and preach what they 
probably considered his ‘ sublime nonsense". But the political 
writers do not seem to have let the license of monkish profes- 
sions pass \mnoticed. ‘ The dhurma of the Icing indeed is the 
suppression of the evil and the rearing up of the good and not 
the shaving of the head (becoming a Buddhist monk) or the 
growing of matted hair.’*® 


We arc thankful to Kalidasa for giving in one of Ids 
dramas*® an illustration of the working of 
the Council of Ministers. The scene is 


A RcHolntion of tlio 
jfiinistTy in Kulidilsa 


laid in the Sunga times. Agnimitia was 


ruling as a sub-king over the province of Vidisa in the time of 


** Probably a descendant of Visbnn-gupta (Ka'ililya). 

I — Quotation in Nltivakyumrita, Oh. V. 

** MdhivikSgnimitra (M. II, Kfile’s eti.), j\ct V, pp. fl03-0S ; 
Translation, pp. 59-00 (1922, published by Copal Naraynn & Co., 
JCalbadevi Hoad, Bombay). 
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Pushyamitra. After the successful conclusion of a war -mth the 
Mng of Vidarhha, who had heen a supporter of the late Maurya. 
dynasty, the Prime Minister (called here Am&iya as in Mann’s 
Code) sends a message to the king (Agnimitra) : “TTe” (the 
Council of Ministers) '‘lia/oe decided what ia to he done mth regard, 
to Vklarhha ” (‘ Vidarbha-gatam anushtheyam amdharitcm, 
asmdbhih') I just wish to Icnow Your Majesty's opinion. There- 
upon His Majesty intimates his own view, which the Lord. 
Chamberlain Maudgalya carries to the Council of the Prime 
Minister. On his return he congratulates the king and 
announces the reply of the Prime Minister : ‘ Eappy is the 
insight of 3is Majesty : such is also the judgment (‘darSanam’) 
of the Gouneil-of- Ministers (Mantri-Parishat) " ; whereupon 
the king concludes “ Thou, tell the Council of Ministers 
thus — ‘ please wnte to General Virasena to act accordingly’ ”, 
The General was in command of the 6uhgan army of occu- 
pation. The full text is given below from the edition of 
Mr. M. B. Kale, with his English Iranslaticn. 

»3ig?JT=e®ufr(% r 

[var. leot. t-] 

i^nrrsfltT i 

11 i ^ II 

R^^rrfJr i 

5CRTI — (ar^JT! l) 

inq-m— (5Rlf%^) f^sajT hfdst- 

I 

(aftgsf) 

^ 55 ^— f^3i3Tirat I ^ sTin^ ^q3if?r 1 

11 11 
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Tbansiation : 

Chamberlain,— " M.y lord, the introduction of another matter- 
did not allow me to tell it. The 2?rimo Minister {AmSiya) hega to. 
say TFe have decided how matters in connection with Vidarhha are 
to be settled ; we just wish to knotc Your Majesty's opinion,' 

King, ^Maudgalya, I wish ’ to establish a double monarchy 
with respect to those honoured cousins, Yaiftasena and Madhavasena, 

Let the two govern separately the (torritoi'y lying on the 
Northein and Southern banks of the VaradB, as the moon and the 
sun rale, dividing between themselves, the night and the day (13). 

Chamberlain, — My lord, I shall thus inform the Council of 
Ministers. 

King , — 

— {consents by a motion of hts finger). 

{Exit Chamberlain.)' 

Pirst Maiden, — i (Aside) Princess, it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the Prince will be established in half o£ the kingdom. 

MBlaviJca , — “ This should be considered a great thing, in the 
first place, that he has been rescued from peril to his life. 

{Saving entered) 

Chamberlain , — Victory to Your Majesty I My lord, the (Prime) 
Minister respectfully says — ^Itappy is Your Majesty’s idea j such i& 
the view of the Ministers also. For, 

The two kings possessing royalty divided (equally) between 
them, and causing no disturbance owing to mutual restiaint, will 
abide by your command, as the two horses bearing the yoke (of 
a chariot, the weight of which is) equally divided, and harmlessr 
being mutually restrained, follow the will of the charioteer (14). 

King , — Tell the Cabinet then to send a despatch to General 
Vira&na to this effect. 

This shows that the constitutional praclico in the clays of 
Kalidasa was that the Council of Mini.stois was vested with the 
authority to decide upon the course of action to be taken even 
in matters of a conquered territory—wliether in appointinjr 
feudatories or establishing direct Government. Q’ho Ministry 
first decided the matter themselves and then consulted the 
king’s wishes. The practice was well enough e.siablishcd to be 
enacted on tlie stage before princes anil the iniblie. 


I am thankful to Mr. B. TJpadhyBya for drawing my atten- 
tion to the correct text. In some editions the text is corriipt and 
meaningless. Mr. KBle ba.ses his text on tlto editions of S. P, Pandit^ 
Appa iSsstri, and S. S. Ayyar. 
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Before we close this brief survey of Hindu Ministry let 
us note a few more details about their 
^Cder-^srorcUries Composition. Bach minister bad two 
junior ministers or Under-Seorelaries.®* 
The chief of the three was distinguished by the title MaMmdira’ 
* Of great measiire Thus the Mdhd-SandhivigraJiiha, for in- 
stance, of inscriptions is a Mdhdmdtra, the senior minister in 
■charge of foreign affairs, while the simple Sdndhivigrahilca is a 
jimior minister. • In the Gupta inscriptions and seals we have 
a class designated as Kumdrdmatyas. Their position in the 
■Gupta period seems to be that of Junior ministers.®® With re- 
gard to the Dania-ndydka (p. 320 below) class wo have in the 
Gupta inscrijjtions Malhd-danda-ndyaha, Danda-ndydka and 
Dandandyaka-K'wmdrdmdtya. 

The ministers were transferred from one portfolio to an- 
other.®* The transfers wore made every 
three years, or alter every five, seven or ten 
years.®® Bor "authority should not be given in one’s 


Ti'anafeia 


®® ^uhranKtiadra, II. 100-10 — ^ 

3 gwoit 1 

f^sflcT STfUdW 5 I 11 

®® There are Kumaram&tyas in. NSlada seals as district officers. 
KumdramSiya {' Prince Minister ’) originally was a title of the highest 
■distinction, as it appears from Bhasa {Pratijfia Taugandharayana, II), 
J,B.0.1i.S., XVII. 309. (The title ‘ Prince Minister ’ was conferred 
•on men even who were not princes of the blood.) Kumdramdiya 
thus should be the highest Minister, but in Gupta times his position 
seems to be that of a junior officer. See also Bhatta-Bhaskara cited 
above p, 295 above) who regards Kumdra-Adhyaksha as the highest 
minister. 

®* Sukranitiadra, II. 107-13 — 

W’. 

Ih $ 

^ 11 

®® Ibid., II. 110— 
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hand for a long time. A capable minister should be 
put in charge of another 'work (department), and a new 
competent man should step into his slioes,” The rules of 
three-yearly transfer and of five-yearly transfer are referred 
to as ‘ dimrma ’ or law by Atoka in his inscriptions at Dhauli 
and Jaugada (separate proclamatirms). Tlte whole Council 
{Varga) of Ministers {Mahdmatras) wont out or rather were 
‘ made to go out to quote the language of tlus Einp<!Tor,. 
every three or five years. The process is ofllcially called amt- 
samydna^ that is, ‘ regular departure which may be compared 
with the word ‘ anugala ' in the above quotation from the 
Sukraniti and with ‘ anusamydntu ’ in the Bdvidyona.^^ In. 
the Edmdyajia it comes in connection with the ‘ going out ’ of 
guards to the passes on the route which Bharat a was shortly 
to use. 

As in other matters, e.g., in the coronation, so in the exer- 
cise of the executive power each of the four 
Castera^rMeidation jiiyigiong of the Hindu society waa 

represented. The coronation details given 
by Mlakantha and MitramiSi a shew that ministers were taken 
from all the Varrias up to the last days of Hindu regime. The 
Mahdbhdrata gives a list of tMrty-.seven Mini-sters recruited 
on the principle of representaticn from each varwa : four 
Brahmins, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one Vaifiyas and three 
Sfidras, and finally one f<uta who was of the mixed caste. The 
remarkable point is that the largest class (Vaisya) had the 
largest number in the Ministry. The ^tldra and the Brahmin 
are almost equally divided. The real ministry, as it says, was. 
composed of eight members only.®’ 


30 Sulcranllisarn, II. 70. 10; Konow. A.S.I., 1010-1-1, p. 110— 

iHTt ii n n 

fipRir f^rivqfsT! 'i5«rr: Huirjr i 

'if«r it 

‘Let the guards go out (after the Eilpins) who know the passes- 
on the way.’ 

3’ MuhSbkarata, SCtrUi, Ch. 85, 7-11 (Kunib.J. 
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The designations of the Ministers in Gnpta times changed. 

We have already seen the Sdndhvoigrdhilca- 
Gupta times”™ Superseding the old term Buta. This was 
evidently necessary to avoid confusion and 
distinguish the Ministe)' of Diplomacy from the Ambassador. 
We do not find Mtmirin nsed in the inscriptions of the period. 
Sere again a desire to use an unamhiguous expression seems to 
have operated. For, the minister DandandyaJea or rather 
MaM-Dwndandydka appears to have taken its place. In 
Mann (XI. 100), Daridanetntva is distinguished from Senapatya 
and means the leadership of the administration, which in view 
of Manu’s definition of Amdtya's jurisdiction {amdtye danda 
dyaitaJi, Manu, VII. 56) means the authority of the Prime 
Minister. Malid-Dandandyalca, therefore, ‘ vested viith the 
leadorshij) of Danda ( or administration) ’ would signify the 
minister in charge of administration or the Piimc Minister. 
This appears to he the more natural interpretation as against * 
the one given hy Fleet, i.c., ‘the leader of the forces ’ {C.I.I., 
III, p. 16 n.), for the ministers who hear that title in the in- 
scriptions were civilian officers as proved hy their other titles. 
Further, in that period the military minister seems to be 
designated BdlddhiJcrit {Ibid., p. 210) and MaMbalddMTcrit 
{p.109). ■ ■ 

The rule of transfer noticed above is illustrated hy the 
occurrence of the ministerial designations in the documents of 
the period. Harishena, who, as the great inscription of 
Samudra-Gupta says (Fleet, G.I.I., III. 10), was closely asso- 
ciated with the Emperor and who is described to have gained 
inspiration for his Kdvya from that association, was MaM- 
Danidmdyaka. He had been a Junior Minister of Diplomacy 
before. But at the time the Kdvya of Harishena was actually 
inscribed he was no more Mahd-Dan^ndyaJea. At that time 
the office was held by another leauned gentleman, Tila-Bhattaka. 
Past ministers were allowed the courtesy of the employment of 
their late official designations in official documents, e.g,, the 
father of Harishena who had been Mahd-DandandyaJca in 
former times is mentioned with that designation in Samudra- 
Gupta ’s record. 

Charters of grant made by kings in the Gupta period are 
uountersigned by one of the ministers, the BandhivigraMTca. 
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According to Brihaspati a doenment of gift should obtain the 
endorsement ‘ jMtammayd ’ or “ noted by 
tiie office of the dandhi- 
byMinisterB vigrahiJca.^^ Byiha^pati’s law codo was a 
work of the period and tliis provision is of 
importance. It shows that the charters which bear the name of 
that minister or his office were really noted by his department. 
This procedure throws light on the constitutional position of 
the ministers in that period. Even a liunible gift had to be 
sanctioned by the ministry and it was sanctioned on their 
behalf by the Sdndhi-vigrdhika who apparently had to consider 
whether the gift was right from the point of view of the foreign 
■department. Donees might be outsiders come in the kingdom, 
they might be enemy spies; the foreign office, therefore, was 
the first authority to sanction or to reject the gift which would 
be passed as a matter of course by tbe other members of the 
government. The charters hear the countersignature of the 
officer or his assistant who passed it last. He is called Dutalca 
or ‘ despatcher ’. The copper-plate grant made by king 
Hastin®“ in the year corresponding to 510 A.C. is first sanc- 
tioned by MaMsandhi-vigrdhika Vidhudatta and finally passed 
hy the senior minister of the army, Mahabaladhikrit, Nagasimha 
who signs as the Dutalca. Another grant made by a contempo- 
rary of Hastin*® is signed by a man Avho has no official title ; 
it is not countersigned by any minister and it is recorded to 
have been made on the oral order of the ruler. The charter 
has no Dutaka either. It is evident that the grant did not pass 
through the Council as there was no written order of the ruler. 
It might have been made from the private lands of the donor. 

It is a known fact that Ceylon had numerous institutions 
in common with India. In faet both had 
lllustratioiiB^of Ae practically tho same civilization, and from 
praotiOT^jom point of view Ceylon was a part of 

India. A Ceylonese fri«;nd of mine haa 
often told me that the history of India can never be complete 


Quoted by ViramUrodaya, p. 182^ 

a» C.IJ., Ill, p. 108, 

*» im., p. 115. 

11 
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•without the history of Ceylon. It must be admitted that it 
is true. Here we have an illustration. In India while we 
lost our institutions -under stress -from outside and decay from, 
within, they lived longer in the island girt by the great sea- 
moat. As late as the middle of the tenth cenutry A.C. the 
orders issued by the king are orders of the Council or His 
Majesty-in-Gouncil {Sablia). All the members of the Council 
sign the document. See for instance the record of king Abha- 
salamevan edited by Dr. Wikramasinghe in EpigrapMoy 
Zeylanioa, Volume II, p. 1, where the whole Coimoil conjointly 
makes the gift, the grant of privilege : 

“Whereas it was decreed by His Majesty-in-Council, we^ 
all of us, namely, Manitila, Kiliyem and Gangulhusu Aga- 
boyim ■ • -and KavasilangS Gavayimhave conjointly with due 
inaugural ceremonies {dbhisheMdi) granted (the folio-wing 
immunities to the village Itnarugama in the district of***- 

**..“(p.6). 



CHAPTEE XXXII 

Law and Administration of Justice 

Apart from the oporatioh of the Coronation -Oath, tlie 
, , checks and limitations imposed by the 

Law Paura-Jdnapada and the Comniil , thiire was 

tho all-powerful Law, tliti Common, Law of 
the Hindus, which is deolaTod aBain and agnm to he above 
the Icing and as tho king of kings.^ In Mumi tho king is made 
liable to be fined.® His powers and obligations are defined in 
the law-sutraa and law-books as part and parcel of tho law 
'(in chapters on Constitutional Law, the Edjadharma or ‘ Laws 
for Kings ’), Even in the palmiest days of Hindu Monarchy, 
ueither in the Mdnava-Dharma-Sdstm nor in the Arlha-8 Astra, 
was the king placed above the law. He could make new laws 
according to the Artha-^dstra, according to Mami he could not 
■do 80 ; but when he could make laws he passed only regulatory 
laws® and not laws substantive or laws making him arbitrary. 

The judges in Persia under Cambyscs “found a law that 
the Persian king might do whatever he pleased’’.* But such a 
finding was impossible to be come to by Hindu judges and 
lawyers j so much so that even the author of the AHha-Sastra 
tells his prince that destruction befalls an arbitrary king.® 

The administration of justice under Hindu monarchy 
remained always separate from the execu- 
ExSTvo serrate t^ve, and gtmerally independent in form and 

ever independent in spirit. The reason for 
this was that lawyers were appointeil Judges, and lawyers as 
a rule were from amongst the Brahmins. It was in the prt?- 
Kjlassieal period (1000 B.C.-500 B.C.) while the Hindu king was 

Hee the quotation in th« VyavaAku Darpiirin. 

® “ Where common man would he lined one Kai'KlKlpaiqa tho 
king shall he lined one-thousand 5 that is the settled law,” Vlll. 
330— 

aif 1 

gif van ^IR'Tr it 

® Arthtt-Sdatra, Bk. I, Ch.'S ; 3 (p. 11). 

* Rawlinson, Herodotua, II, p. 408. 
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putting or had put ou a new garb, that the Brahmin trans- 
formed himself from the humble position of the ‘ Eepeater of 
Songs’ {‘Brahmana’) into a political estate. The priest-Brahmin 
became distinct from the Brahmin of politics and ordinary 
i-ife. The two divisions are clear in the ^atapatJia Brahmana^ 
At the coronation ceremony, as we have seen, after the con- 
secration the priest as such does homage to the king, and the- 
Brahmin as an estate of the realm does homage along with the. 
Kshatriyas and others. The class which was midway between 
the priestly and the non-priestly Brahmins was of the MahaSaia. 
Brahmins (p. 272 above), the Brahmins of study and action. 
They mainly devoted their energies to sciences like dliarma^ 
law, politics and cognate subjects. In the JataJcas we have the 
Purohita politician and Brahmin ministers as emhcdimenis of 
political wisdom and moral rectitude. To this class belonged 
the judges. Under the common law the culprit who had 
committed a crime was to be punished by the king. But 
under dharma law he was also to he punished for the sin im- 
plied in the crime.® The latter jurisdiction was relegated to 
the Brahmin. This was because not only he was an expert in 
the matter, hut also because Brahmin culprits were to he dealt 
with who were to be judged by one who was their equal and 
who could have no hesitation in punishing them in mattersi 
of dharma delinquency. The Brahmin for the dharma ad- 
ministration was thus absolutely necessary. We find this 
jurisdiction being exercised by the Purohita in the JataJcas, 
He at the same time heard and decided, sitting along with 
other officers (probably non-Brahmins), cases of secular law. 
Law proper and law ecclesiastical in administratioii tended to 
unite into one and unite in the hand of the Brahmin judge. 
And the Brahmin was fairly above the influence of the king. 

Then the law-court bore the ancient Vedic name, the 
Sabha Sabhd. As the Ooxmcil of Ministers 

retained the traces of their independent 
origin so did the Sabha. The judges were always helped 
by the community in the administration of justice. They 
made up the Sajiha and were, to quote a modem word, the 
jury of the court, 

, ® This is discussed in. my Tagore Zeetttree, X. 
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Their number was odd, to provide for voting (p. 95, «• 
14, above) ; and it was enjoined on them to speak aecording 
to law. A jury which kept its mouth shut or si)oke what is 
not Dharma, was considered immoral.® 

In the eourt-seene of the MrichchhaJcatika, which I regard 
as the produe.t of the third century A.C.,'’the jury is nieiitioned.* 
The function of the jury wo find defined in the tSukranili as "w cdl 
as in Brihaapati andbfarada® ; it deserves notice. Tlic re the jury 
is to bo composed of 7, 5, or .3,“ and they are dcfimMi as “ tlio 
examiners of the cause, ” wiiilc the judge, their piesidciit, is 
the “ speaker ” and the king as carrying out the punishment. 
In the Mrichhakatika the judge says, ‘ We are authority in 
deciding the guilt or otherwise. The rest is in the hands of 
the king ’.^® It was the jray’s separate province (karma, 
■proktam prithak jmtliak: Brihasjjati) to consider the truth or 


® Naracla, Intro., III. IS (na sa aabha yaira ma santi vriadha, 
v^ddJid fia te ye tid vadanil dhuTHianCi* 

" Either the Judicial Asaembly must not be entered at all, or 
a fair opinion delivered. That man who, either stands mute or 
delivers an opinion contrary to justice is sinner.” NSinda, Intro, 
in. 10 (JoUy). 

’ In its time the Kushan coin N&naka was current. 

® Mjichohhakatika, Act IS, verse 14— 

• SvhnmXtisara, IV . 6. 20-27 — 

IJtSI ?IT t[?!9S2!ll ’51*11 11 

^Ifflll ^r®l«R5ra' I 

• * * 

See also Ihld., 14, 17— 

w awn: a^fig ’sin'eis • 

a'5fii’!*r^r 'URdf ?r*ai! n 

—Ibid., 40 ; Brihaspati in Vlramitrodoya, p. 42. C/. Kftruda, 

II. 46.—“ One condemned by the Judges shall bo puiushed by the 
king according to law.” “ Justice ia said to depend upon the 
Jury.” NSrada, Intro., Ill- 0* 

311^ 1 i li% 3 trai 
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other-wise of the cause brought before the court. Thus even 
■when justice -was dispensed by royal judges there -was a safe- 
guard against the leanings of the judge. 


We have already seen that the king by himself -was not 


Ktng-in-Council 
as Jiidgo 


allo-wed to hear cases.^^ He heard cases 
sitting in his Council -which included the 
Chief Justice. These were- cases which 


■went on appeal to him as the highest court of appeal. 
This is indicated by the authorities quoted below and still 
more clearly by the case decided by King Yafiaskara noted 
in the RdjataraAgini (Oh. VI). The appellant had lost his 
case in all the lower courts and now he appealed from the 
judgment of the Justices to King YaSaskara. He heard it in 
Coimcil along with' the judges of the capital who had already 
heard the matter. The practice of the king hearing original 
cases must have been given up very early as there is scanty 
evidence showing that it was ever done in post-Vedic times. 


As the king could not govern by himself personally, so be 
was not allowed to administer justice, as pointed out above, 
by himself. This was not only the opinion of the code--WTiteTS 
but also the opinion of the constitutional lawyers who prohibit 
the king to decide cases by himself,’-® 


In the theory the king always presided over the court. 


Jiistioe adminiateted 
in king's name 


whether he was present there or not.’* 
The decree given under the seal of the 


court was called a document given by 


the king. 'When a man was summoned to attend the court 


11 NSrada, Intro., I. 35— f^SfcT: ’ j Briliaspati, I. 24. 

* fWrf: ’ (Smriii CJiandrlka). 

1* NSlrada, Intro., I. 7 ; Bribaspati, I. 29 [ Yajnavalkya, II. 30. 
1® ^vkranlUaSifa, IV. 6. 6-8 — 

qil^: | 

1 : 51 ^ ^ ’57: ST?: ^51=77 II 

TiramUrodaya, pp. 39-42 Manu, VIII. 1. 19. 
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it was supposed that the king called him. The language of the- 
law-books invariably employs the word ‘ king ’ as doing all 
matters of legal execution, and the commentators explain 
that the ‘ king ’ there means only the officer. 

Eecords of cases decided were kept. Such records are 
Records kept mentioned as ciirly as the JilUthiH. 

VinUeliaya-pvstalm is mentioned in 'Vol. 
Ill, p. 292. Even laws of procedure td a momirehy inscribed 
on gold tablets arc referred to in Vol, V, p. 125. Thai the 
records were kexjt in the time of the law-books is evidenced 
by themselvea.i® 


Justice was administered openly (‘ narahasi ’) not in 
‘private n# and never by one judge. 

According to the ideal w'hich prevailed in the time of 
the Jatakas right administration of 
litfgation"^ justice resulted in a fall of litigation.^’’ 
Of course the same result would follow 
equally from an unjust administration. There is however 
no allusion to such a state of affairs. Constitutionally the 
latter was impossible in view of the legal sanction.^ 

An incidental reference to actual administration of justice 
„ , ^ ^ is found in the Pali Canon. It throws a 

flood of light on the purity of justice,, 
disclosing a real rule of law. 


In the Vinaya Pitaka, Chullavagga, VI. 4. 9, the case of the 
Anatha-Pindika verms Jeta, the Prince Eoyal, which was 
decided by the Court of dravasti, the then capital of Oudh, is 
related to show the great devotion of the Anfitha-Pindika to- 
the 6akya Teacher and not to record any extraordinary judicial 
.decision. Sudatta, w'ho was generally called the Anatha- 
Pindika {“ Orphans’ co-parcener”) on account of his kindness 
to orphans, was an ordinary citizen — a grihapaii — a leading 
and rich merchant ; Jeta was one of the princes of the blood. 


see Vasishthat p. 65. 

Sukranilisara, IV. 5. 8 (see quotation on p. 230 above). 

1’ J&taka, II, p. 2. 

ATanu, VII. 28 ; Brihaspati, II. 28 *, the revolution related 
in the Mf iehchhakatika. 
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The latter had a garden. “ not too far from the town and not 
too near, convenient for going and coming . . , . well-fitted 
for a retired life.” The liberal Anatha-Pin<Jika thought of 
buying this garden for the use of the Buddha whom he had 
invited from Bajagriha. He went to Prince Jeta .and said 
to him, “ Your Highness, let me have your garden to make an 
Ar&ma (rest-house) on it.” “ It is not, O gentleman, for sale, 
unless it is laid over with crores (of money pieces).” “ I take. 
Your Highness, the garden (at this price).” 

“ Ho, gentleman, the garden has not been taken. ” 
Then they asked the lords of justice whether the garden was 
bought (lit., taken) or not. And the lords decided thus : 
' Your Highness fixed the price and the garden has been taken. 

On obtaining the decree while the Anatha-Pi^fiika had a 
part of the garden covered with gold coins, the rest was 
relinquished by the Prince without further payment. 

Here we have a Prince and a private citizen submitting 
their case to the law-court and the court deciding against a 
Boyal Prince, and the Prince accepting that decision, — all as a 
matter of course. The case attracted attention not for the 
principle of offer and acceptance, not as illustrating the inde- 
pendence of the judges, but as observed above, on account 
of the devotion of the charitable citizen to the Teacher. The 


“ Text— Oh. VI. 4. 9— 

Hr i ^ Ht i ^ ra 

i ants cT^it 3n:^gfr sbot nfinT 

The above has been translated in the Soared Books of the Bast, 
iXX, pp. 187-88, by Messrs. Bhys Davids and Oldenberg as follows : — 
i” He went to Jeta the Eumara, and said to him, ‘ Sir, let me have 
yonc garden to make an Aroma on it ‘ It is not, sir, for sale, even 
lor (a sum so great that the pieces of money would be sufficient 
to cover it if they were laid side by side.* ‘ I take, sir, the garden 
at the price.’ ‘ No, O house-holder, there was no bargain meant.’ 
Then they asked the lords of justioe whether a bargain of sale had 
been made or not. ' And the lords decided thus: ‘ The Ar&ma is 
taken, sit, at the price which you fixed.’ ” 
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legal procedure is described as a mere occurrence of ordinary 
life. Hence tbe names of tbe Hindu Gascoignes have not been 
mentioned ; they in the eyes of their contemporaries, did 
nothing extraordinary in giving that decision. 


The Pradvivaka acted in two official capacities. He was 
the First (‘ Foremost ’) Judge and he was 
the Minister of Justice. We shall note 
below his functions as the Minister of 
Justice in comparison with the functions of the Pain^ila 
Minister who was the Minister of Law. 


Minietera of Lav 
aud Juatioe 


It is remarkable that the Minister of Justice and the 
Minister of Law took precedence over several of their civil 
colleagues. The premier position in the Council was occupied 
by the Pratvnidhi. The Pradhdna,^<‘ who was the President 
of the Council, came next. After them came the Minister of 
War or Saeima, and the Foreign Minister or Mantiin, who 
were responsible for peace and war. Hext in precedence were 
the Minister of Law and the Minister of Justice. 


Firstly, as the Chief Jtzstice, the PrddvivaJca (lit., the 
First Judge) presided over the Supreme Court in the capital 
of the kingdom. Hext, as the Minister of Justice he prescribed 
the law of procedure after ascertaining the opinion of the 
majority of a jury on the subject and ’ then ‘ advising ’ the 
King accordingly. It is thus described in the Bukramti\ 

“ The Fradvwdha along with the members of the jury 
sitting in a meeting may ascertain by majority of opinion the 
procedure laws, instituted by himself and those come down : 
where human proof — by witnesses, documents, past and adverse 
enjoyment — ^was to be employed, and in which cases divine 
proof (oaths, ordeals) was to prevail, where interpretation was 
to be allowed, where a matter was to be proved by direct 
evidence (si®!?), where inference and analogy 

were to bo resorted to, where opinion of the community, and 
where jurisprudence should be followed ; and the Pradvivaha 


M The officer was alive in G-upta times when in insoriptione we 
find Mahd-Pradhana (see Fleet, Oupta Inscriptions). 


F 
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then (lit., ‘having considered and ascertained these’) shall 
always advise the King,” ai • 

The Minister of Law, on the other hand, who is elsewhere 
called the BliarmadMlcdnn, is called the Pandita (the Learned 
Minister) in the StiJcraniti, and his duties are thus defined: 

“ The Fan4ita, having considered what ancient and present 
laws are at present followed hy the community, which of 
them are approved in the codes and which laws now offend 
against jurisprudence, and which of them are opposed to the 
community and jurisprudence, shall recommend to the King 
laws which secure happiness both here and hereafter.”*® 

This affords a glimpse into the Hindu method of legal 
reform. Hindu Law was normally considered traditional and 
as such could not, in theory, he altered hy direct or avowed 
changes introduced by the State. The law was, however, 
cocasionally altered by direct legislation*® and more generally 
by interpretation, and also hy new treatises fathered on 
ancient names, e.g., the J^drada Smriti. Over and above 
these there was the agency of the two law ministers. The 
ministers rejected such laws as having regard to the circum- 
stances of the community and public weal were deemed undesir- 
able to he put into operation. They also took into consider- 
ation the popular view with regard to the current laws. This 
method of legal pruning and regard for the popular opinion 
resulted in the modification of laws and in effect acted as new 

ii ' 

IT ii 

, , — ^vh-anlti, II. 96-98. 

StrsftTT Wi: % I 

^sgrr ii 

— SuhranVA, II. 90-100. 
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legislation. It seems tliat the different treatises on Hindu 
Law differing from each other and modifying earlier laws, 
have been the works of Ministers of Law. 

The most pronounced feature of Hindu Polity was the 
dominating position of Law throughout 
history. It was so when the law was 
administered by the communal Sablia and it remained so when 
the law was administered by the royal SabM, The Sabha, 
had not the same history as the ‘ Court It was not an 
outcome of the King’s household but of the Vedic folk-assem- 
bly. History was against a possibility of the SabM becoming 
the foot-stool of the throne. When it became the king’s 
right and duty to maintain the administration of justice, he 
exercised it in accordance with the condition laid down and 
accepted through the Coronation Oath. He had to administer 
scrupulously the law of the country. Then, there was the 
Brahmin agency which always balanced and counterpoised 
the estate of sword and the estate of wealth. When undue 
interference was feared, it was laid down that the king must 
abide by the opinion of the Prddvivdka.^ 


Ndrada} see p. 296 above. For details 

ef 

on the administration of justice the reader is referred to the 
author’s Tagore Law Lectures. 
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Pixcd taxes 


Legal ofieet 


Taxation 

The Hindu theory of taxation is of immense importance 
from the constitutional point of view. 
Taxes had been fixed by Law and the 
scales had been embodied in the Sacred Common Law. The 
consequence was that whatever the form of government, the 
matter of taxation was not an object of the ruler’s caprice. 
!No friction could therefore legally arise between the Crown 
and the People on the question of taxation. The main source 
of friction and of oppression was thus guarded against. 

That the constitutional law of taxation was a living law 
regulating life, is borne out by pieces of 
historical evidence. For instance, in the 
inscription of Queen Balafiri of the 65tavahana family, it is 
proclaimed that her son levied tacees in aoeordanoe with the 
saered Iww, Other inscriptions point to the same conclusion.^ 
Literature has some curious instances proving the inviolability 
of the taxes fixed by the law. Chandragupta the Great had 
to raise money, presumably for his intended war with Seleuhos. 
He and his great Chancellor Kautilya were at their w'it’s end 
to collect a sufficient amount of money ; the legal taxes were 
not productive enough for the purpose. They had to, as is 
evident from the Artha-lSdstra, take recourse to odd methods, 
which demonstrate the majesty of the law on the one hand 
and the inconvenience of a rigid legal revenue on the other. 
Chandragupta asked his people to give him money as a ' token 
of affection ’ {Pranaya). He also raised money from temples.® 
Patanjali writing under the reign of Pushyamilra while com- 
menting on Panini, V. 3. 99, humorously remarked that the 
Mauryas who wanted gold raised it by instituting images of 


1 Arohceolagioal Survey Report of Western India, Vol. IV, p. 108 ; 
Rpigraphia Indiea, VIII, p. 60 — — 1. 6; 

• p. ii, line 14, Cf, also '* That avaricious' king, who foolishly 
oppresses his subjects by le-yying taxes not sanctioned by the l^astras, 
is said to wrong his own aeU." — MahaVh&rata, ^dnii-Parvan, LXXI, 
'16. 

* Artha-Sdstra, pp. 241-42, 
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gods for worsMp.® In the Jaina tradition, Ohanakya is alleged 
to have issued eight hundred million debased silver coins 
■called fcdrahapa-ms to fill the treasury.* All these facts indicate 
A very great urgency, and at the same time a scrupulous 
respect for the letter of the law. 


The revenue raised by taxes was under the control of the 
•Council of Ministers who were also vested with the power of 
•collecting the revenue. As early as the fourth century B.C., as 
we find from Megasthenes (p. 310 above), the department of 
the Exchequer was under the Ministry, whose history does not 
begin there but goes back to the Vedic Eatnins and the Batnin 
Treasurer. The evidence of Bharadvaja (pp. 310 and 311) is 
also decisive and goes back beyond the fourth century B.O. 
The Ministry collected revenue and disbursed expenditure 
^according to him. 

Apart from the question of amount and collection of taxes, 
„ , . , the taxes themselves were regarded in 

Hmdu politics as wages of the king for 
•the service 6f administration : 


fl5%«rr ii 

" The one-sixth Bali tax, import and export duties, fines 
and forfeitures collected from offenders. — gathered in accord- 
ance with the Sastras (law and constitution), as your wages 
■{vetanena), shall constitute your revenue.”® 

Earada also ordains ; 

•“Both the customary receipts of a king and what is 
oalled the sixth of the produce of the soil, form the royal 
revenue, the reward for the protection of his subjects.”® 

The theory is as ancient as the Artha-&5,sira of Kautilya 
(300 B.C.), or we should say, it is anterior to 300 B.C. for it 
is quoted in the Arlha-&dslra, The taxes were regarded as the 


® Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 51. 

* Such silver-coated (copper-core) puch-marked coins of Maurya 
age have been found from the Maurya level at Pataliputra, and are 
.in the Patna Museum. 

® MaJiabharata, S&nti-Parvan, LXXI. 10. 

« Narada, XVIII. 48 (Jolly). 
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wages of the king, the wages which were fixed according to the 
theory mentioned above (p. 269 above) by the original contract 
between the first King and the People, The broker to that 
contract, according to the theory, was the Creator himself. 
It was He who recommended Mann to the People for election. 


The wage-theory was further developed by political 
scientists and turned into what we may 
^ divine theory of taxation. I can- 
not do better than quote that theory in 
the language of the scientist himself ; 

^itr ii 


" God has made the King, though master in form, the 
servant of the People, getting his wages (sustenance) in taxes 
for the purpose of continuous protection and growth.”’ 

In other words, the Master-Servant of the People has his 
wage or maintenance fixed by divine authority : he was not 
to take more, for he was not entitled to more. The Subject, 
really, the Master, was bound to “ protect ” the king, as 
promised by the priest on his behalf at the coronation (p. 211 
above) by giving him his lawful maintenance, his share 
{svahliaga). 

Here we have the arguments (p. 233 above) of the Mdnava- 
dharma-Sastm turned to yield a divine origin of king’s servi- 
tude. Diamond cuts diamond. In the land of USanas and Bha- 
radvaja, a theory ascribing divine personality to kingship — 
a potential licence for autocracy — could never be tolerated. 
It was opposed to the trend of past history. Hence to out 
‘ Manu ’ the teacher of men, the Hindu sought out ‘ Shkra ’ 
the Teacher of Gods. 


The theory that the taxes were wages for protection was 


^roteotion and 
allegiance 


so ingrained in the constitution that even 
partial failure of protection was deemed 
to entitle the subject to claim refund of 


wages in proportion to the loss. And those claims, as we 
have seen, had to be allowed either in the shape of concessions 
ox actual payment (p. 271 above). Tfife subject thought that the 


’ ^ukranUiscira, I. 188. 
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servant-king was not fulfilling his obligation. He thought 
that the compact was not fully kept and he threatened, as 
■the Artha-^dstra says (XIII. 1, p. 394), to migrate to the 
•enemy country. In other words, the subject threatened to 
transfer allegiance. The MahdbJidrata says the same thing 
when it sanctions the abandonment of that king who fails 
to protect.? He is like a ship which leaks, that is, dangerous 
to remain with j and he is like the barber who wishes to go to 
the forest, evidently to become an ascetic. The barber has 
left his clientele and master, and broken his contract of service. 
He is fit to be given up and another barber is to be appointed 
to the household. Similarly the king who failed in his duty 
was worthless, fit to be given up. The relation between the 
king and the subject is proved to have ended by the very fact 
of the former’s incapacity. The tie of allegiance is deemed 
dissolved the moment the king failed to fulfil his duly of 
protection, and the subject was free to employ another servant- 
master instead. This was a natural corollary to the theory of 
taxation and the king’s legal position. 

The canons of taxation settled by constitutional writers 
r, agree with the telos for which the Hindu 

state was created, namely, for pros- 
perity, land-culture, wealth and well-being ’ (p. 216 above). 

The mainstay of revenue was the king’s fixed bMga or 
the ‘ share ’ of produce of agriculture. His ‘ share ’ in mer- 
chandise sold in the market was ‘ one-tenth ’ or so according 

s KTSTR JTtnr frar wgr sfq-Ji; it v’l ii 

jfi * 4? « 

gw i 

3Tsiq^JTrqr4inT>frqiTircq3iii. ii w ii , 
siwart trrqf i 

nwqiiiT niq!5 qqqau ^ qTiqfiq; ii v'a u 

— ^XII. 67 ( = 50 Kumbakonom). 

The Manu cited here is the author of a work on politics called 
evidently Bajadharma. The work which was probably of a school 
is quoted by Kautilya as the ‘Mdnavas’, 
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to circumstances.® There were however some other sources 
of revenue which are at present called excise and customs 
(snlka). In the regulation of these the king had a somewhat 
free hand. The later law-hooks attempted even to regulate 
these by fixed laws. Yet they could not exhaust the list and 
a greedy or needy sovereign could find some loop-hole. The 
ITandas are accused to have taxed hides or furs. Evidently these 
articles had not been taxed before. There was a vast trade 
in skins or furs between the Magadha Empire and the 
Himalayan countries as the ArtJia-Sastra?-^ proves. These 
imports when taxed by the predecessors of Ohandragupta gave 
rise to accusations of greed. Evidently it was with reference 
to such occasions and opportunities and the realization of the 
bhdga in general that canons of taxation were evolved and 
settled . 

The general principles of Hindu taxation are : 

(1) In taxation the king ‘ should not by greediness 
destroy his own foundations as well as those of 
others.’ 

.(2) Subjects may be taxed in a way that they may 
remain strong to bear future burdens and, if neces- 
sary, heavier ones. “If the calf is permitted to 
suck it grows strong, O Bharata, and can bear 
(heavy weight) and pain.’’ The king should milch 
taxes keeping the above principle in view. Over- 
milching is to weaken the calf and consequently 
harms the milcher himself.“ 


» Cf. Manu, VII. 130-32 ; Gautama, X. 24-27; Vasishtha, XIX. 
26-27 ; Apastamba, II. 10, 20, 9 j VishEm, III. 22-26 ; Baudhayana, 
1. 10. 18. 1. 

10 XI. 2. 

11 MahSbhdrata, XII. 87. 18 — 

la Ibid., XII, 87. 20-21- 

, 57TI5I II 

5T W I 

ff fw BCd: II 
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(3) It is not the heavily-taxed realm which executes 

great deeds but the moderately taxed one, whose 
ruler not sacrificing the power of defence, manages 
administration economically.^^ The subjects oppose 
that king who is extravagant in administration 
(‘ mXmq too much ’).i* 

(4) The great principle emphasised is that taxation 

should be such that it may not be felt by the 
subject. The ruler should act like a bee which 
collects honey without causing pain to the plant.^® 
(6) In raising taxes higher it should be done ‘ little by 
little when the realm’s prosperity is increasing 
The process must be mild so that the realm might 
not turn restive.^* 

On ooUection of taxes ; 

(6) Taxes should be levied “in proper place’’, “in 
proper time ’’ and “ in proper form They should 
never be realised by a painful mode — “milch the 
cow but do not bore the udders ’’.i® 

J’® MdhaJiMrata, XII. 41. 22 — 

3* nnd., XII. 87. 10— 

“ Eating” (kJiad) is a technical term for taxation even in the 
Br&hmana period. 

IS Ibid., XII. 88. 4— 

«r®TiT ^ wni I 

M Ibid., XII. 88. 7-8— 

^j?rsr^r »j?r: ii 

17 IHd., XII. 38. 12— 

5T 'tt' i 

wf^fSr ii 

18 IbU., XII. 88. 4— 
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On taxing industries : 

(7) " Taxes should uot be levied without deteraiining the 

out-turn and the amount of labour necessary for its 
produetion.”^® It has to be borne in mind that 
without proper incentive no body would engage in 
industry.**® “What profit (result of production) 
would keep the producer to the production and 
produce benefit to the king as well ” should be the 
ruling consideration in deciding upon the amount of 
taxes to be levied on industries.®^ 

(8) In productions of art — ^materials used, cost incurred, 

maintenance of the artist required for producing 
the article, and the condition of the artist have to 
be taken into account.*® 

In taoaing imports : 

(9) " Sales (price realised), purchases (capital employed), 

distance travelled, cost of importing, and the total 
cost, also the risks incurred by the merchant should 
be fully considered.’’*® 

(10) "Imports harmful to the State” and “luxuries” 
(“fruitless ”) are be discouraged by taxation.®* 

* ® MahSbhdrata, XII. 87. 10 ! M. N, Dutt’s translation. — 

®® Ibid., >15^ =q ^ i 

®1 Manu, VII. 129 — 

’T’irr ir^rt ^ i 

ttm II 

?f*rr =5j i 

, 1 ?l«fT w II 

®® Mdhablidrata, XII. 87. 14 — 

*ar?rRi ^ =5rRri!ci; i 

-*'■ Ibid., XII. 87. 13 = Manu, VII. 127— 

"51 ^5i^’2rqw5rr qi?i5i; ii 

Artha-^aStra, 11. 21 (p, 112) — 
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(11) Beneficial imports sfionld be made free of import 

duties,*® 

(12) Those articles which are rare in the country, and 

those which wonld be seed for future production 
should be allowed iu, free.*® 

(13) Certain commodities should not be exported, while 

their imports are to be encouraged by not being 
taxed at all. They were, for instance : 

(a) weapons and armours, 

(h) motals, 

(e) military vehicles, 

(d) rare things, 

(e) grains, and 
(/) cattle.®’ 

(14) Pi-inoiple of countei'vailing duty was resorted to in 

certain oases. 

Foreign favourites and private manufactuies in 
wines and liquors were taxed on the principle of 
‘ compensation ’ with reference to the state 
manufactures.®® 

Economic considerations are everywhere prominent. 
Productive power is not to be hampered; profit and not 
capital is to be taxed ; articles which lead to new industries 
are to be encouraged ; exports which cause “ artificial ” pros- 
perity by driving up prices are to be discouraged ; no special 
protection is granted to ordinary industries ; taxes should be 
gradual, and with reference to capacity, and not in an obnoxi- 
ous form. 


a®. ®6 Yicle n. 24. 

etc., Arlha- 

Saslra, II. 21 ; 39 (p. 111), 
a® Ibid., II. 26 (p. 121)— 

3Tf ^ I 

fian IsRyf ii 
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Economics in Government and Theory of 
Ownership in Land 

Measures are enjoined in the chapters on taxation for the 

Economic enemies Suppression of certain classes of persons 
who are regarded as economic enemies.* 
Public women, gambling establishments and gamblers, 
theatricals, and similar parasites were to be controlled,^ 
beggars and burglers to be eradicated,® and usurers to be 
discomaged.® Agriculturalists were especially to be protected 
from the parasites.* 

Monks and Monasteries were regarded as another economic 
■evil. “ Xo wanderers other than men who have reached the 
hermit stage, no (samgha) corporate community — (i.e., the 
Buddhist Saipgha and the like), other than that of the Sajatas 
•(village people), no union formed on mutual compact 
other than those of merchants, shall be allowed to establish 
themselves in the country. Xor shall there he Halls (religious) 
Teat-houses and Vih&ras .*’ « Men leaving society and 
hecoming monks before they had provided for their family 
were legally dealt with. They were arrested and punished. 
Only those who had passed the age of manhood were allowed to 
become monks under the orthodox administration.* 

J MahSbMrata, XII. 88. 14-17. 

® Ibid., XII. 88. 17 j 24. 

* Ibid., XII. 88. 20. 

‘ Efl f§: AHha- 

.^dslra, II. 1 (p. 48). 

i v ^ <r5rnjtr(^5rw't’. sjrrsirgjg: md., 

II. 1 (p. 48). Compare the Sajaia in coronation oeremonieB, p. 218 
.above. 

® g5r^sirar%«n?r asfsrrr; ’ %3f *cr 

(also those who made women mmswere punished with the highest 
■criminal amercement), 1 3T5=2f«rr 

1 U..l(p.,48). 

Law Siitr^ alao lay ■ doroi restrtetiona on leaving one’s home. 
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In the aopt of govermnent the first lesson taught to the 

Economics in economics depend 

government government and freedom of the country : 

(a) =5r 1 . . . . 

=^1 i (4.^., p. s.) 

{b) “arark^ arrcrW*!” {ibn., p. 7 .) 

{c) “^aarr m-Bh.,Vana,l. BO,) 

id) ‘ ‘ ^rai I ®ra ^«rarr ” (K&m., iv. 27.) 

(а) “ Agriculture, cattle-culture, and commerce and trade 
comprise the [Science (uidyd)] of Vdrid. Success in that 
leads through Exchequer and Army to the control of one’s o-wn 
state as well as one’s enemies. ” 

(б) “ In Economics lies politics as well as the reverse of 
politics.’’ 

(e) “By economics the whole (body politic) is held.’’ 

(d) “ Vdrtd is the shelter of society.” 

Therefore Eulers had to giye their best thoughts to 
Economics. To maintain an economic government was part 
of their duty. In fact it came first in the division of their 
Auty ; and this position is quite in conformity with the corona- 
tion declaration. 

‘ This state to thee (is given) for agriculture, for well- 
being, for prosperity, for growth’ (p. 21B above).. 

The word ‘ pdlam ’ which is employed in classical litera- 
ture to denote the duty of the king combines two elements ; 
^ seeing to the growth ’ and protection in general. The second 
, is a corollary from the first which alone is found in the Vedic 
formula. Hence policy was directed to keep up and develop 
the Vdrtd or national Economy, 

To secure the economic prosperity of the country 
the merehantile class were treated with 
policy to-wardB the particular attention and solicitude. 

population 

“The power of production in the merchants should be 
always encouraged. They make the Eealm strong, 
enhance agriculture, and develop its trade. A wise 
king should be favourable to them in a studied 
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manner.'. . .There is no greater ■wealth in a kingdom 
than its merchants. 


Again, “the king should al'ways honour those who have 
earned wealth. He should give them feasts, drinks, 
and rohes of honour. In every realm the wealthy 
form an estate {mga — limb).”® 


State industries 


The State at times worked large industries. They were 
worked by State departments. "Both the 
Artha'^astra and the Mamva-DMrma- 
^astra have Departments of ATtma and Kaf manta, mining 
and manufacturiea. From them the State gained first-hand 
industrial experience for its economic administration, and at 
the same time the income of the State was greatly enhanced. 
It saved the statesmen, partially at any rate, from the neces- 
sity of * begging ’ ‘ affection ’ tax from the people for war 
preparations and cognate purposes. 


Hindu politicians disliked direct taxation. They had 
practically no direct tax in their system 
£y-MtVoTthe“polloy produce-tax. Import duties 

which were exclusively ‘ indirect ’ in their 
incidence were the next great tax after the produce-tax. Ex- 
port duties were few and they were more of administrative than 
revenue levies. Generally those articles which were not en- 
couraged to go out were taxed as exports. The next great 
source of revenue was the mining industry. The State under 
Ghandragupta and earlier generally nationalized the industry. 
But in the Manma Code (VIII. 39) mining 
is open to the public. The tax demanded, 
however, is still heavy, A tax of 60 per cent, is laid down, on 

^ ci«n inc 11 

ifSd: ?rc3ir ii y» ii 

— MahSbkarata, XII. 87. 39-40. 

* Ibid,, XII. 88. 29-30— * * 

■KnlR! 
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-the principle that mine is like treasure-trove which belongs as 
much to the State as to the person who finds it. A tax for 
protection, as in any other case, is deemed but lawful, for the 
;king is the protector of both the upper and sub-soil (adhi-pati, 
-■* hhumeradhipatir M salt,,' Manu, VIII. 39). Medhatithi in 
■explaining the law of the Mdnava Code says that although no 
•one Icnows what is there in the, land and the government has to 
•do very little guarding thereof yet as there is a likelihood of 
the whole land being taken away by a strong enemy, the king 
us entitled to his ‘ share ’ for this constructive protection.® ’ 

This leads us on to the important Hindu theory regarding 
the proprietorship in land, which is con- 
•pr^rietoraWpTn'l^d Dccted with taxation. It is not so con- 
nected in Hindu politics in the slightest 
■degree, but in the controversy of the present day raised by 
Indianist politicians and scholars. Some of these -writers have 
confidently asserted that property in the soil, according to the 
Hindu view, always vested in the Hindu sovereign. The fact 
on the other hand is that this is exactly the reverse of the 
Hindu theory on the subject. The writers unconsciously have 
;r6ad their own feudal law into Hindu jurisprudence. Hothing 
is so distant from Hindu law as this theory. Humerous in- 
■stances of gifts and sales of land by private individuals can be 
;given from the earliest literature. Law-books give provisions 
for sale of land and for acquirement of proprietary right 
{svamya) by prescription. Inscriptions^® proving to the hilt 
private property in the soil are extant. Above all it is ex- 
pressly and emphatically declared that the king has no pro- 
perty in the soil and this is declared in no less an authority 
than the very logic of Hindu Law, the Mimamsa. I give below 
the discussion from Colebrooke’s essay on Mimdmsd : 


® Btihler {S.B.JB., XX. V, p. 200, n.) gives a mutilated passage 
•of Medhatithi and makes him say what he does not mean. The 
real portion is left out. 

?r«rrf^ tivr wiqr 

^® E.g., Indian Antiquary, 1910, p. 199. 
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“A question of considerable interest, as involTing the 
„ , ^ , important one concerning property in the 

soil in India, is discussed in the sixth lec- 
ture. At certain sacrifices such as that -which is called Vihajit, 
the votary for -whose benefit the ceremony is performed is en- 
joined to besto-w all his property on the ofaciating priests. It 
is asked -whether a paramount sovereign shall give all the land 
including pasture ground, highways and the sites of lakes and 
ponds ? an universal monarch the whole earlh ? and a sub- 
ordinate prince the entire province over which he rules ? To- 
that question the answer is : The monarch has not property in 
the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the land. By con- 
quest- kingly power is obtained, and property in house and 
field which belonged to the enemy. The maxim of the law, 
that ‘ the king is the lord of all excepting sacerdotal wealth,' 
concerns his authority for correction of the wicked and protec- 
tion of the good. His kingly power is for government of the- 
realm and extirpation of -wrongs ; and for that purpose ho 
receives taxes from husbandmen, and levies fines from offenders. 
But right of property is not thereby vested in him ; else he 
would have property in house and land appertaining to the 
subjects abiding in his dominions. The earth is not the king’s, 
but is common to all beings enjoying the fruit of their own 
labour. It belongs, says Jaimini, to all alike therefore, 
although a gift of a piece of ground to an individual does 
take place, the whole land cannot be given by a monarch, nor 
a pro-vince by a subordinate prince but house and field acquired 
by purchase and similar means, are liable to gift.”“ 


The text referred to by Colebrooke’s’ authority is Sf 

7. 3. The previous discussion is as to what 


a man legally gives when, he gives ‘ all his ’ (^). , The litoral meaning 
of this aphorism is ‘ Land (of a country) is not transferred (by a king) 
for it equally belohgs to aU 


Mis. Essays, I, pp. 820—21. The comment of l^abara who is 
the greatest authority on agrees -with the discussion aiim- 

marised above by Colebiooke. Sahara on Jaimini, VI. 7. 3 has : — 

„ I ^ ijRr ^ I g5r^%: i 

f|;,fr5r ^ 5Sfi<Ti>r 
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The very disoussion of the MlmamsB, proves, lor it pre- 
supposes, the existence of private property in laud. Such 
private property was deemed inviolable. All possible pre- 
tensions by the Crown to such right was denied in the clearest 
possible terms. And this was quite in consonance with the 
spirit of Hindu Law which held even the gods subject to law 
and prescribed punishment, for the sovereign, if he was 
arbibtrary. 


The Hindu lawyer Hilakantha carries the discussion 
further and examines the right of the 
conqueror in these words ; 


Conquest and land 


«Tciq«r ^ qroqt'^ =q q m w 

qrtw a w 3 

II %5KTqifi q j^iqrai^: ft?!- 

=Z{%«B5>Tqqi^^ It 3 ^qcq#q II 


“Similarly conquest and the other (modes) are (available) 
for a ruler (Kshatriya) and the others. On conquest the 
ownership of the conqueror arises only in respect of the houses, 
lands, and personality, etc,, of the ruler conquered. Where the 
latter had a right to taking taxes, the conqueror acquires 
that much right, and no ownership. Hence ‘ iy an emperor 
ihe whole country, and by a provincial ruler the province is not 
a 'deya’ (a ‘subject of gift')’ is laid down in Book VI (of the 
P. Mimdmsa). Proprietary right in the whole land with 
regard to villages and lands, etc., lies in their respective 


W W I trq pq: q fRT I 

qg'^rr q 11% 1 qif q 

qts^qiq: « qff tiw q ^q: 1 f q: 1 qracri qi^q 
qis^qp^r qiqqr aT 5 =^isf^ q qq qiqqiqtqsqr ^qqqffei^ 

qq. a?qr ^qsqf ?n:q.qiqr q'isnfrqr Ri^qr qjqqr | % q 
^ qg^: qs^uiqqq^ qRq^wrii^ "qq 

q^ 5 q q 1 qqqq q 5 j| 5 r^qr 1 

— Mlmamaadarsa, VI. 7. 3. 
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land-lords, etc. The king’s right is limited to the collection of 
tax therefrom. Therefore -what is technically called at present- 
‘ gift of land', etc. (by the king) does not mean giving a-way 
of land, hnt a mere creation of allo-wance. If house, land, etc.,, 
are bought from the owner (by the king) proprietorship indeed, 
can arise.”!’ 

The Prime-Minister Madhava, whose name in legal. 

Madhava literature occupies the next place after 

Vijnanefivara, is. entitled to • profound 
respect in regard what he may have to say on questions of 
Hindu Law. He discusses the very point in these words : 


qsn JT qr ciiq; i 

^ ^rr ii 

snfi»rq^f%fd I si?)!— 

• 

( f%?f fr^hf !jjTr g^isriJir ?rW'srf strf^f ^rr^rreir 

I 3TtTS?n«ni'jRi 5n% ii^* 

“ Maha-bhumi (the Great Land, Public Land, cf. below 
‘ non-public ’) ; is it or not an object of gift f ‘ King may give it 
away, for he possesses it’. Lmd is not Ms properVy because 
sovereignty is for protection and growth only. Therefore it is not 
given.” 

“ Doubt may arise in case a Sarvabhauma King (Emperor) 
in VUvajit and others ‘gives away all he possesses’. In that 
case (is) the Great Land which contains public roads, ways for 
cattle, seats of water, etc., to be given away 1 for in land 
there is his wealth owing to the text of SmHti — ‘ King may 
wish for (the wealth of) all excepting Brahmins.’ 


“ The reply is that the purport of the Smriti is that Xing’s 
sovereignty is for correcting the wicked and fostering the good. 
‘Hence land is not king’s wealth. On the other hand in that land. 

M Vyavdh&ra-may'dhha {Ddya-limjaya).' 

!* Ny&yamSla by MfidhavSeharya (AnandSirama Sanskrit Series), 

p. ^58. , 
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(state Zand) there is the common wealth of all lining beings to 
'enjoy the fruit of their labour. ..Therefore although there can he 
gift of a piece of non-public {Asadhdrana) land there ocm be no 
gift of the Great Lmd.” 


The commentary Bhaitadipiha ■which is an accepted 
authority in Mimamsa has the follo'wing 
exposition on the subject : 


The Bhaffadipika 


^ I 'SIsT^TTf'T 

fk crf^rfJiti^ =Er fi?T 

I 5 T RcTRcH rRTt I * # * 

" Even, a Sdndbhauma sovereign has no proprietary right 
in it (Mahd-prithivi = Great Land). For even conquest pro- 
duces proprietary right only in the personal property, house, 
fields, etc.,, of the enemy. In the Mahd-prithivi (Great Land) 
however, as the right is only of government what is acquired 
by conquest is merely government which is limited to protec- 
tion and growth of the country and eradication of evil (there- 
from) and for that purpose to the realization of taxes from 
cultivators and of fines from offenders. In the land there anses 

■no right of any other hind House, fields, etc., acquired by 

purchase and the like, may however become a subject of gift,” 

Katyayana, the la-wyer, deals with the subject in these 
words^® ; — 


1® BhaUadipika on P’Orvamlrnamaa Bar&ana (Mysore ed.), II, 317. 

if g ii 

cftd^Rr^.RR gRTgvTHT?rasnq; ii ^ i 
I 3T5R«rr, I HjTRt, aTpjpTrJi ' 

^qrmfqid: ' ^ i 

-~F.ilf.JS.iV'., p. 271. 
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“When the king is called the svdmin (master) of the 
land and in no case of any other wealth, he only becomes 
entitled to receive the one-sixth share of the produce- 
from it, not (that he is master) in any other way. The 
master -ship which is connected with him is on account of 
population thereof by living beings and is the one-sixth 
share arising from their acts whether good or bad.” 


Mitramigra commenting on this says ; — 

“ Its meaning is (this) : king is called the svdmin of 
land, not of other wealth connected with land. ‘ Wot in 
any other way ’ is (laid down) as there is want of master- 
ship in land. ‘ Living beings ’ are these having life ; 

‘ population thereof ’ is the habitation of the land ; master- 
ship that is mastership of the king. Hence he can only 
receive one-sixth from their acts," 


The view of law and 
MimamaS in agreement 
with constitutional 
theory 


This is the traditional view of the law ; this is the view of 
the Mimdmsa whose verdict in Hindu Law 
is final. This is in complete agreement 
with the view of the costitutional writers 
who have decided that the king is a mere 
servant getting bis wages in taxes. The 
servant cannot claim as bis the very property, to guard which 
he is appointed and for guarding which he gets his salary. 
This unanimous view of law and constitution on king’s position 
was not confined to books. It was the common and accepted 
opinion in the country — so common and accepted that it had 
j become current coin even in the domain of 

folk-lore. The Jdtaka^ which we shall 
.quote verbatim below in the next chapter, says (and there 
it is the speech of a king), that the king's authority is limited, 
to magisterial duty, that he had nothing more than that, and that 
he is not the owner of the kingdom. It is further corroborated by 
the coronation ceremonial which is the very basis of Hindu 
Kingship and which I have already analys- 
ed for the reader. There is not even an 
..atom' of suggestion in that chain of formulse and symbolisms 
to imagine kingly proprietorship in the land of the realm. The 
idea is altogether foreign to the whole system. 


and coronation rites . 
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Gupta title-deeds inscribed on copper plates and registered 
Inacriptions ^i^torict Officer’s ofiflice, whose seals 

they bear, clearly prove private ownership.. 
In certain cases the king got only the one-sixth •‘share’’-’' 
as in any other sale {e.g., of moveables). 


In the face of all this we have in the repeated editions. 

of popular text-books like Dr. Vincent- 
Smitli’s Early Eistoi'y of India confidently 
Law’ onthe subjeot Stated ; — “The native law of India has- 

always recognised agricultural land as- 
being crown property.” 

“ The native law of India ” as laid down by its own 
lawyers of unquestioned and unquestionable authority is the> 
other way. It may be the native law of any other land ; it is 
certainly not the native law of India-. It is not fair that a popular- 
text-book should embody such a'prejudiced and unwarrantable- 
view dogmatically asserted, and asserted without taking the 
slightest notice of competent discussions on the subject. Wilks 
in his Mistory of Mysore published as early as 1869 has exhaus- 
tively dealt with the subject on materials which were accessible 
to him^® and which are accessible to Dr. Vincent Smith. Wilks 
shows that no foundation exists for attributing the feudal, 
theory to Hindu Law. In the Introduction to Eindu PoUi/y 
the constitutional view of Hindu literature was pointed out.. 
Professors Macdonell and Keith who cannot be accused of any 
sympathy to matters of Indian history have had to admit in 
theirVedieIndew^'‘ on a survey of all the arguments and materials, 
for the feudal theory that “ the evidence is however inadequate 
to prove what is sought j that the Greek observers are contra- 
dictory on the point ; that the evidence adduced from the 
Vedic literature, and the Mdnava-Dharma-Sdstra and the- 


” Indian Antiquary, 1910, pp, 109-204 (Plates B and C). Plate- 
A is a conveyance by the Municipal Corporation oi a piece of land, 
in town. The vendors are the president and the assemhly (celled. 
Prakrltis just as In Amara, p. 246 above). In this case the Emperor 
received “ the legal one-sixth share ’’ (dharma-ahad-ihdga, Plate 
Indian Antiquary, 1010, p. 196). 

Vol, I, Chapter V, pp. 65-138. . 

Vol. II, pp. 214-15. 
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MahabMmta does not prove tlie theory ; that the evidence so 
far as it goes of other Aryan peoples does not support the theory 
of original kingly ownership. Such ownership did not exist 
so far as can he seen in Anglo-Saxon times, nor in Homeric 
■Greece, nor at Eome.” The learned authors, however; pass 
hy Jaimini, totally ignoring him, although they go to South 
Africa to tod analogy for Vedic India.*® 

While in the second edition (p. 129) no authority was 
suggested by Dr. Vincent Smith, in the 
Comt'^ntojfgloka l^st edition (1914, p. 131 n.) from the 
translation of the Artha-Sdstra, Bk. II, 
Gh. 24 (p. 144), he has quoted a passage given by the trans- 
lator. ‘ Those who are well versed in the Sastras admit that 
the king is the owner of both land and water, and that the 
people can exercise their right of ownership overi all other 
things excepting these two.’ The passage purports to be the 
translation of a *’ couplet of far-reaching political significance” 
■quoted by a commentator of the Artha-jSdatra. I have 
obtained a copy of the manuscript of the commentary which 
is at the Oriental Government Library, Madras, made under 
the supervision of the Librarian through the kind agency of 
Prof. Krishna Swami Aiyangar. The original couplet reads as 
follows ; — 

A mere reading of this Sloka will satisfy those who ' are 
familiar with Hindu Law that the translation is not what the 
i^loka says. ‘The natural, unforced meaning of the §loka is ; 
” The king is the protector {pati), according to the opinion of 
the learned in the Sastras, of the bJivmi (land) and water. 
Excepting these two whatever wealth there may be, his family 
members have sameness of right therein.” 


*» MacdoneU and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 214-16. 
The authors also sa-y, ” It is not denied that gradually the king come 
/i-to be vaguely conceived — as the English king still is — as lord of all 
-fcHh land in a proprietorial sense.” The authority for this statement 
is nil, except * as the English king still is ’, which is the basis, the 
■original sin, of the theory. The relic of the theory etiU lingers 
vaguely. 
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In effect it is the theory of the Mlmamsa, and the law and 
constitution retold. It is retold in connexion with the rights; 
of the family of a ruler. A kingdom is not partible, because 
according to the SSiStras it is not the property of the king. 
As the SastrakElras have said “ bhumi ‘ mih seats of loater ’ 
ufon it belongs to the Iking, only inasmuch as he has to protect 
it and no more." He is only its Protector. Hence of his 
family members {kutumbinam) there no coporcenary therein. 
As protector he takes taxes, and as he is the protector of 
the bhumi ‘ with seats of water ’ on it, he is entitled to derive’ 
taxes both from land and water. His family members have 
nothing to do with these taxes or with the sources of these 
taxes. . 

To attribute the sense of the translation cited to the 
.^loka is wholly indefensible and unjust. And to attribute 
the sense to the commentator of the Aiiha-lSastra ia to attribute 
madness to a Hindu writer of Hindu times. Any one in whose 
veins ran the culture and tradition of “the ^astras ”■ 
could never mean in sound mind what has been fathered on. 
the author of the Sloka.*^ 


His name and date are not known. 
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Position of the Hindu King 


To recapitulate tlie position of the Hindu king. The 
king had his civil list defined -which was 
Civil List called his ‘ salary ’ and which had to he 

fixed with reference to the income of the State and the posi- 
tion of the Monarch and Country.^ The whole revenue was 
not his salary. Salaries of the Queen and junior queens, of 
Queen Dowager and Princes and other members of the royal 
-family were also fixed. 


King master of 
no Bubjeot 


He had no jurisdiction over individual subjects. He was 
called master ; but it was settled law 
which people knew like the daily appear- 
ance of the sun that he was master of no 
•subject except a criminal. The Jdtaka which does not deal in 
philosophy or ideals but facts of every-day life, puts it in these 
words in reply to the demand of a beautiful wife who was 
-desirous of absolute mastery over subjects 


" My good lady, to me the inhabitants of the whole realm 
are no bodies ; I am not their master (i.e., they are their o-wn 
masters). I am master only of those who offend against the 
rulers’ (laws) and do what is unla-wful. Eor this reason, I 
am unable to give you mastery and rule over the whole 
realm.”* 


^ Artha-^aatra, Bk. V. Oh. 2 ; 91 (p.’'246) — 

l *1 t W.B.— The term hhritya includes 


the king. 

(p. 246). 

* The Jataka, Vol. I, p, 398 — 

TT qi? btiir!). 'Sr 

The king had evidently a palace iiuisdiction of raperior nature 
iVaSam = ^ full control ’) “ for the sake of convenienoe 
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With this defined position, shackled with the checks and 
„ limitations we have noticed, subjugated 
l°^rvant°” ^ under the great constitutional power of 
the Paura-Jm(vpa(la, with a conscience 
trained to he prone to listen to the public voice, his position 
really was that of the Servant of State, or rather as our fore- 
fathers put it mercilessly, of a drudging ‘ slave ’ (elas^a). 
The epic exhibits as an ideal that a king ghould even give up 
his dear wife if asked to do so by his Bxihjecls : a popular and 
somewhat crude way of exiiressing the king’s position, but all 
the same enshrining the radical demand of Hindu constitution 
from its king to sink his individuality into his ofBee. With 
such principles the king was virtually a constitutional slave. 
Even the Hindu Hobbes, the great monarchist Kautilya, 
would not allow the king to have personal likes or dislikes. 
“ A king has no personal likes ; it is the likes of the subjects 
•(that should be followed by him). 


Morally master 


This lofty sense of sacrifice made the constitutional slave 
into the moral master ; that ‘ one man 
who rules over numerous wise and brave 
men’. He was born, as says the MaMbharata, for the sake 
■of others, “like the horse or the goat Hindu kingship is 
the 'highest ideal of sacrifice on the part of the individual 
whose privilege it was to be the king of the Hindus. 


His utility was very great. . He saw to the transfer of 
^ minister.^ and ministry and was the 

co-ordinating spirit in government. Pro- 
pelled by his high sense of sacrifice, high traditions and high 
position, morally he stood far higher than the ministers and 
rulers-ministers. If pieople found the actual governors bad, 
he still remained the centre of hope and reform and avoided 
<lisruption.* Ministers came and went but the king remained.. 


s Art7ia~Sastra, j3k. I, Oh. 10 ; 16 (p. 30) — 

* Ibid., Bk. vni. Oh. 1 ; 127 (p. 320)— 

12 . 
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Even when he was powerless, he was (as Kau^ilya puts it) the 
Symbol of State.® He was the standard of sovereignty to 
rally loyalty and hold the realm together. He was, in the 
words of Sukra, the root of the Tree of State : 

“ King is the root of the Tree of State ; the Ministry is 
its trunk, the military chiefs are branches, the army are the 
leaves of the tree and the Subjects are its flowers, prosperity of 
the Country its fruits, and the whole Country the final seed.”* 

But for him the ministry would have tended to become an 
oligarchy, and the fruits and seeds for future fruits would have 
fallen in their hands and been misappropriated. 

Looldng at his utility and at his life of superb sacrifice’ 
the Hindu world well put its verdict in the mouth of Bhishma,. 
the representative of Hindu royalty in Hindu literaiure : 

' Of all dhamias (duties) rulership is the highest in society,, 
for all times.’ 


® Artha-Saatra, Bk. V, Oh. fl ; 96 (p. 254) — I 
® SvkTanitiadra, V. 12 — 

^jrnq’Tr: qERf: f g»irR 'q I 

sgq: >55!iif^ 

’ MaMbhdrata, l§dnti-Parvan, Ch. LXIII. 20 — (£umb. od,. 20). 

aTRJi?nq; 

^ qrf^qHin ii 
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Character of the Hindu Monarchy 

It would be evident from the above discussion of ihe 

state a Trust Mlmamsii, from the tlicory of taxation, 
from the coronation oatli and other points 
noticed above that the State mider Monarchy in the eyes of 
the Hindu was a Trtist. The object of the trust is clearly 
stated in the ^ruti text which had to be repeated at every 
'Coronation ; “ This State to Thee {is given) — Thou art the 
•director, regulator, firm bearer (of this responsibility) — for (the 
good of) agriculture, for well-being, for prosperity, for growth 
i(of the people), (that is) for success."^ 

The Trust, the State, thus created was for the prosperity 
•of the People. It is this underlying principle which has been 
■expressed in later literature in so many forms, culminating 
in the fixed maxim that the king is the servant of the people 
getting his wages. If the object of the trust is not fulfilled, 
the trustee is " to be shunned like a leaky ship on the sea '*.* 

The telos of the Hindu monarchical state brings us to the 
great distinguishing feature of that state. The end of the 
state was to secure peace and prosperity of the people. 
Sacerdotal duties were never imposed upon the king. He was 
never a priest even in the Vedic age. By prosperity was 
meant, of coturse, the immediate material prosperity : the state 
was instituted for land-culture, wealth, etc. That prosperity, 
which was secured by a correct administration and justice, 
^vas regarded to bring about moral prosperity in its train as a 
corollary. 


^ ■The White Yajur-Veda, IX. 22 — 

“ This is thy Sovereignty, Thou art the ruler, thou art oon- 
-troller, thou art iirin and steadfast. 

‘‘ Thee for land culture, thee for peace and quiet, thee for 
wealth, thee for increase of our substance.” — B, T. H. OrlGdth’s 
translation. 

® MaliSbharata, Sdnti-Parvan, LVII. 43. 
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Again, the Hindu Monarchical State was eBscntialljr 

A Civil State ^ State. Standing armies appear aa 

^ ^ early as the sixth century B.O. and prob- 

ably had existed before it., for some centuries. At times, 
very large armies, three quarters of a million strong^ 
■were maintained ? But the State never lapsed into a military 
polity. The governors of the - provinces were civil officers. 
All the known orders in inscriptions are addressed to 
civil functionaries. The Commander-in-Chief and all other- 
military chiefs were appointed by the Council of State where- 
the Commander-in-Chief had no place. We do not find the 
army making and tmmaking kings. All the tiaditiens of 
depositions, — e.g., that of Naga-DarsaJea, of JPdlaM or of the 
early Vena, relate dethronements brought about by the 
Citizens of the Capital and other constituents of the civil 
population, not by the army. , The king among his several 
titles — Narapaii (Protector of the People), Bhupati (Protector 
of the Country), Bhattaraha (Lord), Great King and others — 
has not got an epithet indicating an official military character,, 
although his personal heroism is often extolled. He as the 
head of the executive was undoubtedly the head of the army^ 
and in practice he very often led the army and fought, but 
that was a personal matter. There is no theory which gives- 
him a military halo. He was'not the generalissimo of the army 
by inherent right ; that office was quite distinct from that of 
kingship from Tedic times (pp. 200-203 above). 

Likewise, war was to be avoided as far as it was possible,, 
and especially so, for conquest. This was more or less a settled 
principle of Hindu politics.* Militarism as a feature is every- 
where absent. 

On the other hand the most pronounced, feature of the- 
Hindu monarchy, as we have seen, was the paramount position 
of law in the polity. We have also noticed the prominent 
reference to law in the coronation oath of the MalidbJidrata.. 


* H.g., in. the time of Ohandragupta Maurya. 

* Jtfauu, VII. 190 ; MaJiabhdTala,. 60. 28 : “ Brihaspati has laid, 
down that a wise king should always avoid war for acquisition of 
territory.” 
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The civil character of the Hindu monarchy is reflected in the 
stress laid on law. 


Laws of war and conquest were incorporated into the Civil 
Law as one of its limhs. So much so that 
onquest^nd^Sensa question of conquest was often discus- 

sed from the point of view of municipal 
law, the standard being the standard of the morality of law. 
If a state was conquered its government was to be re-entrusted 
into the hands of the old ruling house. This was what the 
Mdnma BJiarma-^dstra^ laid down after an experience of a 
nearly all-India, one-king empire, extending ‘ from sea to sea' 
from Madi'as to the Hindu Kush. It was based on the analogy 
of the legal theory of ‘ legitimaay It was not a mere theory 
which was once preached as a pious opinion and then forgotten. 
It was largely followed from the fourth to the tenth century 
A.O. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of the great conqueror 
Samudra Gupta of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty we find the 
same principle acted upon. Kalidasa records the same 
practice. The earliest Muharmnadan writer (861 A.O.) bears 
witness to it. “The wars they wage with the neighbouring 
princes are not usually undertaken with a view to possess 
themselves with the adjoining dominions . . . .When a prince 
makes himself master of some kingdom, he confers the govern- 
ment upon some person of the royal family ” [Account of the- 
merchant Sulaiman recorded by Abu Zaid, trans. (1718) by the 
Abb4 Eenaudot], In the age of Hindu Eationalisni which 
formed the palmiest days of Hindu history, the theory existed 
in the form noticed by the Greek writers with regard to Hindu 
attitude to foreign politics. Arrian drawing upon Megasthenes; 
records in his IndiJea (IX) : 


“ Sense of justice, they (Hindus) sajy, prevented any Indian 
hkig from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India.” 

Only such a theory would explain the great fact that 
although Chandragupta’s was " the mightiest throne then- 
existing in the world ” (Ehys Davids) and so it remained 
under his two successors, and that although the Maurya 
emperors found their next-door neighbour, the Seleucid 


® Manu, VII. 202. Other Law-Codes reiterate the same principle. 
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empire, weak and crumbling, yet no inclination was exhibited 
to go beyond the Hindu Kush, the natural frontier of the 
India of those days. 


To this civil and legal character of Hindu Polity, the 
sociological historian, I venture to think, 
would mainly ascribe the extraordinary 
longevity of the Hindu State (p. 366 
below), and the absence of a deadly conflict between the 
People and the Crown. 


' liongevity a Besnlt of 
CSvil Polity 



CHAPTEE X.X.XYII 


Imperial Systems 

Tlie Aitareya Brdhnana places after the repuhlican group 
. ^ of states the monarchical group whicli 

sa^abUuma consists of these varieties : (1) Monarchy, ^ 
(2) Great (or High) Monarchy (MaM~ 
rdjya), (3) Over-Lordship (Adhipatya), and (4) Pan-Country- 
, Sovereignty® {Sdnabhauma). 


The High Monarchy is not defined. But the word ma1id~ 
(mahat) connotes relativity, e.g., superiority hetween States of 
the same kind. MaM-rdjya probably meant a large monarchy, 
larger than its neighbours, -with certain constitutional features, 
at present not kno-vra. Adhipatya in its technical sense 
evidently signifies an over-lordship embracing protected states j 
the Brahmam after the mention of the Adhipatya has " May I 
be {sovm'eign) enveloping neighbours ”.® Adhipatya thus seems to 
mean an imperial system in which suzerainty or ‘ over-protec- 
tion ’ {Adhipatya) on states outddc its frontiers was exercised 
by the dominant state. Kharavela who had taken the conse- 
cration of Mahardjya, was described obviously in consequence 
of his conquests and Bdjasuya, as Adhipati and Chahravartin.*^ 


^ The Rdjya is qualified with PdrameaJithya, apparently to dis- 
tinguish it as the rajya, the rSjya superior, i.e., monarchy ''' 

KT^r it is also possible that Pdra- 

meahihya was some sort of distinct monarchical constitution (c/. 

AUareya Brahmaria, YlII. 12). 
I remember having seen a passage in the Mahdbhdraia where some 
king is styled Parameshihin, The rare Svdvaaya (VIII. 12) if 
technical, was probably a reminiscence of the discredited ‘ aulocraey ' 
which the oath in the Mahdbhdrata specifically excludes from Hindu 
kingship. 

® Aitareya Brdhmana, VIII. 15 — 

* Ibid., qqW I 

* Jayaswal, J.B.O.Ii.S., HI. 434, 459; IV. 376, 390; Bp. Ind., 
XX. 71.. 
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The wish to be a Sarodbhnuma is expressed to become “ (tlie 
sole) monarch of the land up to its (natural) frontiers, up to the 
sea, over all human beings' ® This is a variety of largo monarchy 
which is based' on territory as opposed to nationality {e.g., 
Jdnardjya of the Satapatha Brahmapa), It however claims 
the whole area {sarva-bhumi) within natural boundaries, the 
country with “natural frontiers". The “natural frontiers” 
notion is expressed by Kautiilya in his ehdturcmta sovereignty 
(‘ an empire up to the four limits ’)* and he defines it to be the 
imperialfield as lying between Cape Comorin and the Himalayas, 
i.e., the whole of India.’ The ideal of one-king empire extending , 
up to the seas probably arose in Magadha from where the 
field for conquest lay open up to the Bay of Bengal. Its non- 
Jiryan population, unlike the iryan Janas or nations of the 
Doab, was no moral barrier to the Hindu imperialist. 

We have thus two main systems : one is the Suzerainty or 
Adhipatya system and the other is the Pan-Country Monarchy 
or the Sdrvabhauma.^ The latter system was extended and 
applied even to the iryan India by the kings of Magadha 
which shocked the principle of J&narajya. Hindu historians 
denounced the “one-king," “ one-umbrella ” sovereignly of 
M&hd-Padma established over the ashes of the houses of 
Vedic antiquity® (see below). 

At the same time there was the system called the Sam- 
System 

ftkaitma and also probably the Adhipatya. 
This is the favourite of the Vedic literature. It is significant 
that the Aitereya Brahmana detaches it from the monarchical 
systems and treats it as distinct. What is still surprising is 
that the Brdhma/na places it at the head of the list of non- 
monarcMcal systems. Wo can understand the reason if we 

® Aitareya Br3,hmar},a, VIII, 16 — 

« ArOia-i^astra, III. 1. 58, p. 169. 

’ Ibid., IX. 1, p. 338. 

* The Sdtvdbhauma does not relate to the ‘ whole Earth See 
VkOmi — ootmtEy (p. 360 above) ; PrUhiiA — country, * deSa according 
to Arilia l§clstra, p. 338. 

® See PurayM Tesst (Pargiter), p. 26; Jayaswal, J.B.O.B.S., 
I. 111. 
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analyse the system, Sdmrajya indicates a '• collection of 
states ” under one acknowledged super-state. In modem 
phraseology it was a Federal Imperil system. The federal 
character distinguished it from the ‘ one-king ’ system. Ac- 
cording to the AUareya Bralmarw, the rulers in the PracM 
(Bast) took the consecration of Sdmrdjya, i.e., the PrdoM or 
Magadha had become the imperial seat. The BuMa Tajurveda 
(XV. 12) knows the system as prevalent in another part of 
[ndia (West). PrdoM Avas under the house of Jarasandha, called 
in history, the Barhadrathas, after his ancestor Byihadratha. 
The Mahabhdrata s&ja that the position of ffamrdl was acquired 
by Jarasandha. Jarasandha was the President or Hamrdt of 
the Federal Organisation and fii^upala, king of the Chedis, 
Avas the common generalissimo. In this detail wo detect an 
inter-state basis of originally free nature. In tho first book of 
the Mahdblidrata we actually find a free election of an emperor 
by a collection of kings and his consecration lo that position. 
The datum of the Sdbhd-Parmn also implies that the system 
had been introduced by the rulers for self -protection, but 
that Jarasandha had abused it and reduced other sovereigns to 
slavery. 

In view of our interpretation we can easily imagine how a 
small king like Janaka of Videha had obtained the position of 
Samrdt,^ Any outstanding personality could bo elected loader 
of the organisation. It seems that owing to the character of 
the organisation tho AUcreya Brdlmana classed it with the 
popular constitutions. 

The system which won the day in tho post-Brihadrathai® 
period was the SdrvabMuma. The system 
began to take shape about 700 B.C. when 

Imperialism the national states began to give way 
(page 2.38 above). The old dynasties, come 
doAvn from Vedic times, began to dwindle. In the next century^ 
largo, non-national monarchies greally developed. There Avere 
about three of these. One, but not yet the foremost, had its. 


ScibM-Parvan, Oh. XIX. 

Cf. Adi-Parvan, Oh. 100. 7. 

See ante p. 189, n. 3 ; Satapatha Brdhnmna, XI. 3. 1. 2. 

13 C. 700 B.C. (J.B.O.n.8., rV, p. 26). 

jf 
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seat ia Magadha, another in Kosala and the tliird in Avantl,’^* 
Competition follows between the three and Magadha finally 
wins under ISTanda-Vardhana.^® A permanent SdrvabJiamia is 
set up about 460 B.C. A century later, the old traditional 
houses are finally wiped off the tablet of history by the 6udra 
JSmperor of Magadha (p. 369 above). Literally a ‘one-mnbrella’ 
-empire covering the whol eo fUorthen India except the Punjab 
was erected : Hindu historians marked it as the beginning of 
a Hew Period. 

In 600-460 B.C. people began, as it were, to question 
"Why should the old dynasties be allowed to live on ¥” And 
the two first oases of usurpation were enacted — ^in Avanti and 
in Magadha. A political thinker actually formulated a theory 
of usurpation against degenerate houses.’^® The old dynasties 
seem to have outlived themselves and ceased to perform their 
function. 

This type of Hindu Imperialism was also known as 

Chahravartiti “ Ohahravartin-syeiem It has refer- 
ence to ‘ the arena where the imperial wheel 
■moved unobstructed ’ . The basic idea again is territory. In 
the place of the old ‘ up-to-ooean ’ limit it substituted a new 
definition — from Cape Comorin to Kashmir.^’ The Ohakra- 
vartin ideal had been in the air certainly as early as 670 B.C. 
and presumably earlier. The Buddha took it from the phraseo- 
logy of politics and proclaimed the foundation of the Empire of 


First under the Vitihotras and then the Prad/yotaa. 

Jayaswol, JJB.O.R.S., I. 87. 107. 

Bharadvajo, quoted and refuted by Kautilya in Artha-SSeira, 
T. 6. 96, pp. 253-54. Kautilya points out the immorality, the fact 
that the ministers do really rule, and above all the great danger of 
punishment by the people. 


BhS.radva.ja was a ruthless writer. (Kapika was his personal 
name.) He preached, according to the MahShharata, in Western 
India, to a Sauvlra king. Govindaraja, BclmO-yaiia, Ayodhya-KdijAa, 
100. 30, calls his a ‘ crooked policy 


Arthor^asfra, p. 338 : — 1 


‘ Country is the whole land (i.e., 
India). In it from the HimSlaya up to the Ocean — straight north, 
1000 ydjanas in measure, is the Ohakravartwraxezia.' 
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his religion (Dliarma- Chakra). ‘Conquest’, ‘Conquest’, ‘nothing 
hut Conquest’, and to create oneness by that Conquest, 'was the 
breath of the eastern Hindus in 600 — 500 B,C. The Buddha 
claimed to be a Ghakravartin-emperor and the MahaTira, another 
great teacher, claimed to be the Conqueror ( Jina) of his time. As 
in the Moghul period the air was surcharged with the idea of 
founding Badshahis both in religion and in politics, so some 
two thousand years before people thought nothing but of 
unifying the continent by conquest in religion and in politics. 

The idea of unity was the only element therein which 
would find approval of the historian. Apart from that element,, 
there was nothing in the system to commend itself to the 
experience of the country. The system meant development of 
a tremendous power, but it was a power attained under 
intoxication. The after-effect was sinking into exhaustion. 
It never became an approved system. The law-books and 
political thinkers went back (o the ideals of the Federal System 
and the Adhipatya. They preached that individual states had 
a right to livo.^® 

The great feature of the Magadha Imperialism was its 
„ ^ centralization. Justice had become royal, 

even law tended to be royal.” The village 
came under the royal officer. All ships were owned and let 
by the state. Tirtues alone did not come under the focus of 
the Crown j also vices were brought under the imperial vigil- 
ance. Prostitutes were placed under a royal department,, 
gambling was centralised in government buildings or buildings 
licensed by government, hotels and wine shops wore pul under 
an imperial department. Mines were monopolised, or to 
quote the old phrase, brought ‘ under one outlet ’ {ekamuJeha), 
Some of these measures were beneficial, others injurious. 

Centralization was against the genius of the race. Thu 
Buddha founded his empire, but the machinery of that cmpiic 
was self-government, and it flourished. On the other hand 


Vwh}u, HI. 47h1S, " 11:37151^1 3 CRT » 

1 See also Manu, YII, 202. 

” Artha-Sd8tra,'p. 160. I 
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under the Magadhan macliinery, the soul of the countr3r Avas 
chained round the imperial standard ; and it failed. 

The system which was tried next was a compromise. The 
Gupta system tolerated a few sub-states 
^^er it, but in reaUty it was neither 
a Federation nor the inferior type, the 
pure Adhipalya. In essentials it remained a largo monarchy, 
A real federalism with something like equal treatment to other 
slates remained to be revived. 

For our purposes of constitutional study the second®® and 
the thu’d®^ empires arc but mere monarchies. The power of 
■constitutional bodies under them must have varied to some 
extent according to the periods of peace and war. In periods 
of war and stress they must have become somewhat weak and 
in periods of peace they would have grown powerful. Tho 
popular forms, at any rate, still lived. 


®® Of the Guptas. 

That under Harsha, tho Maukharis, and others. 
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Revival of Hindu Polity 

Tlio period after 700 A.O, is a period of darkness aud 
disruption. Popular institutions decayed and Hindu tradi- 
tions dwindled. The causes, as observed above, are yet to 
be investigated. 

But when there was a Hindu revival in tlie tiiuo of 
Sivaji and the Sikhs, the Sikhs as a polity failed. They 
failed because they could not connect themselves with the 
Past. They followed a system which prevailed around them 
nnd established a polity of one-man’s rule; Guru Govinda 
wanted to remedy it but the attempt brought about ‘no 
man’s rule ’. It was the “ Padshahi ”, the Moghul form, in 
success and in defeat, in rise and in fall. But the movement 
in the Marutha country had a different history. There they 
looked into past history and drew up a constitution and found- 
ed a polity on materials that were easily available to them 
but the materials which connected them with the Past. They 
consulted tlie MahabTiarata and the &iikranUi and found that 
hing should reign but not rule, that government should be 
vested in a Ministry of eight ministers. And they founded 
the AshtapracVidna^ They searched out technical terms from 
political literature of the country and drew up a Bajalcoia or 
Book of State Terms. Yet the system tried was only one 

Cause oJ Mure 

whole hody. They had the Panshad bnt 
they had not the Paura-Jdnapada. To tlieir great credit it 
must however he said ihal in modern times they were the 
first to realise that one man's rule was not allowed hy the 
wisdom and experience of Ihcir forcfalhcrs, that it was foreign 
to the genius of Iheir 6astras. Tlieir limitations were the 
limitations of darkness and ignorance aboni the eonslitutional 
histoi'y of the country, a darkness wliich we have not yet- fully 
removed three cenluries after. 


^ See ante p. 203, n. 30. 
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Conclusion 

Tliis is a brief survey, in fact too brief a survey, of 
a poliiy wbicli had a free career of at least thirty centuries of 
history! — a career longer than that of all the politics kno-wn 
to history. Babylon probably lived a few centuries longer, 
but unfortunately Babylon is no more. Against this we have 
India still existing, and in this respect China — another civil 
polity — ^is her only parallel. 

The teat of a polity is its capacity to live and develop,, 
and its contribution to the culture and happiness of humanity. 
Hindu polity judged by this test will come out very success- 
fully. 

The constitutional progress made by the Hindu has prob- 
ably not been equalled, much less surpassed by any polity of 
antiquity. The great privilege of the Hindu at the same time 
is that he is not yet a fossil ; he is still living with a deteiniin- 
ation which a great historian (Duncker) has eharacteiiscd as 
a tenacity which bonds but does not break. The Golden Age 
of his polity lies not in the Past but in the Future. His modern 
history begins with the seventeenth century when Vaishnavism 
preached the equality of all men, when the 6udra, the helot 
of the ancient Hindu, preached shoulder to shoulder with the 
Brahmin (who welcomed and encouraged it), when the God of 
the Hindu was for the first time worshipped with hymns 
composed by a Muhammadan,* when Eamadasa declared that 
man is free and ho cannot be subjected by force,® and when 

! Coins have been found which Sir Alexander Cunningham, the 
most competent critic on Hindu numismatice, has placed about 
1000 B.O. The Puranis and Khtoavela’s inscription 
III. pp. 430-37 ; Eji, Ind., XX. 71) indicate the date of tho ilaha- 
bharata to have been c. 1426 B.O. Megasthenes, 310 B.O., found the 
Hindus coimting 164 Mugs from the earliest times to Ohandragnpta. 

® Basa-khan’s Savaiyds have been chanted since then at the 
evening service in Vaiahnava temples. Compare with thia the view 
of Ghalib who would bury the Hindu at Kaba and cremate the 
Muhammadan at Benares. 

® IT 1 ^I^ri 5r % II Duaorbodha, I. 10. 25. 
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■the Brahmin accepted the leadership of the 6udra in attempt- 
ing to found a State. 

The Beformation of the Hindu has come. But a force 
TThich is greater still is also coming. This is the pagan thought, 
the European manhood. What a coincidence that the race 
which evolved the greatest constitutional principles in anti- 
■quity should he placed to-day in contact with the greatest 
constitutional polity of modern times. The contact is electri- 
fying : it can either kill or rejuvenate the Eace.* Piohahilitics 
however are, as the historian thought, for the latter; 

“With this (tenacity) they (the Hindus) have retained 
a costly possession, that inclination towards the highest intel- 
lectual attainments which runs through their whole history. 
This treasure is still vigorous in the hearts of the best Indians, 
and appears the more certainly to promise a brighter future."' — 
Dunokor, Siatory of Antiquity (1862-57), IV. Ch, 10. 

Constitutional or social advancement is not a monopoly 
of any particular race. I am not a believer in the cheap 
wisdom w^hich preaches that political greatness is inherent in 
some peoples. It is a superstition which is as baseless as the 
Spanish superstition of the Blue Blood. There is no such 
thing as Blue Blood in political and constitutional evolution. 
Political and constitutional progress is a creation of circum- 
stances and human forces. And even if such Blue Blood be 
a reality it is certainly present in the veins of the Hindu. 


* There is much unthinking and unreasonable mortification at 
times witnessed at the thought o£ being “ conquered”. But con- 
quest is only a mode of receiving new thoughts and new life. What 
great modern oommumty was not conquered ? The primitive stale 
of England would have continued much longer but lor the advent 
of the Danes and the Normans. Germany and Italy would have 
remained a European Rajputana or a Kathiawad but for the Ercnch 
and Austrian domination. India would have become an other Siam, 
Ceylon or Korea but for the Muhammadan incoming. 




APPENDIX A 

The Mahibharata on the 
Andhaka-Vrishni-Samgha 

The i$^dnti-Panm in its Oh. 81 records a discussion on the 
affairs of the Andhaka-Vpishni league. It is called an ‘ ancient 
history although it is put in the mouth of Bhishma, a con- 
temporary. Kfishpa puts his difficulties as the Vpislmi-leader 
before his friend Narada, and the latter gives his solution. 
The discussion is important as showing : — 

(a.) that there were two political parties in the joint 
SamgTia or Federal Parliament^ each of wliich tried 
to gain the upper hand in political matters ; 

(6) that there were sharp discussions in their parliament 
or council, and Kpishiia was attacked, 'and he attacked 
others in return, for Narada rebukes him for not 
having a tactful tongue ; 

(o) that at the time to, which the history relates Babhru 
Ugrasena^ and Kpishna were the elected Presidents ; 

(d) that the republican leaders were mostly related to 
each other, and that Kpishna was not equal to the 
influence or intrigue of his relatives, Abuka on the 
side of. the Vpishnis and Akriira on the Bide of the 
Andhakas seem to have led the Federal Diet. (These 
two, according to the Sahhd-Parvm,^ had contracted 
a political marriage between their families.) 

I give below the text and translation of the discussion. 

, II 

picRJi; i 
11 ’I II 
i 

. JrigHflL ’TRqtircr i 

1 I MahSbhdshya on P., IV. I. 114; Kielhorn, 

II, p. 114. 

2 Oh. XIV, 33-34. 
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* Another reading — TPTTTTTRlTr 
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^rf^RT: ^TifRr ?Ttg3i^rsr% %5 r i 
qsrr Rt qiR ?fW!Sf8rr f ^ ii ii 

q7R^R??^3?f;iir I 

in??i;r ’??r?r?9rPTR;g<'r; sn^sarfcrg'cT ii ii 
STR ^ 1 

9f5ftRq[qjrr5r: ^mi^r ^ 5r^r ^ ii ii 
arrant =g’ ?r^i^ ^ ^ %s?^R%r iwf i 
, TI^ojt^!! ^ktR^ ^TTiTT ?TSfT 1M<J 11 

qRR: 55KT ^RIT: RT''?qr|R-^! 

RRiqfii TTfi^rCr ^ i) 

Bhiahma said ; — lu this conneetion (on relatiyes in politics) 
thia old history is quoted — ^this dialogue between VSsudeva and 
the great sage Narada (2). 

VasudeTa said ; — 

ITarada, matters of State-counsel of vital importance can 
neither ho made known to one who is not a friend, nor to a 
friend who is not an expert, nor even to an expert if he is not 
of master mind (3). 

As I find the right friendship in thee on which I can depend , 
I want to speak something to thee, Narada. In view of thy 
all-embracing intelligence, I want to put a question to thee, 
the happy one ! (4). 
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Ealorsliip {Aiswrya) it is called, but really it is slavery 
to relatives that I am performing. Although I am entitled 
to the half of -the executive powers, I have only got to suffer 
bitter speeches (6). 

My heart between cruel words, O' Divine Seer, is like the 
Arani (wood) which a man, desirous of producing fire, is twirling. 
It is consuming me every day (6), 

(Although) Samkarshana is always noted for strength 
and Ga^a for princely qualities, and Pradhyumna is even 
handsomer than me, still I am without a following, O 
Harada (7). 

Other Audhakas and Vrishnis indeed are endowed with 
great prosperity and might and are redoubtable. They arej 
Earada, always full of (political) energy {iiithdna) (8). 

, For him, in whose favour they are, there is everything. 
If they are not so, then one cannot exist. 

As regards Ahuka and Akrdra, if they are in one’s favom* 
there is no greater misery for that man. And if they are not 
in oneJs favour, there is no greater misery for him either. I 
cannot elect the party of the either (9-10). 

I am between these two. Great Sage, like that mother ’of 
two gamblers (gambling against each other) who can neither 
desire the victory of the one nor the defeat of the other (11). 

Fow, Hdrada, take into consideration my position and 
also the position of my relatives and tell me please what may 
be beneficial to both, I am distressed (12). 

Earada replied : 

(In a republic) dangers are of two kinds, Kyishna, the 
external ones and the internal ones, or, those which are created 
internally and those which arise from elsewhere (13). - 

It is the internal difficulty which is present in this case. 
It is the result of (the members’) own acts. The following of • 
Aktfira the Bhoja, with all these families from (hope of) 
material gain, from caprice or from envy of bravery,* have 


* Or, ' terrible speech ’ : See p. 193, foot-note. 
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transferred the political power (lit. ‘ rulership ’) obtained by 
them to some one else (14-15), 

The authority which has taken root already and which is 
fortified with the title of relatives® they cannot take back like 
vomited food. They can in no way take back government 
from Babhru Ugrasena for fear of disunion with a relative. 
And you especially cannot (help them), O Krishna (16-17). 

And if that is even done (Ugrasena is driven out of author- 
ity, i.e., presidentship), by doing a bad (illegal) act, there would 
be fear of serious loss, waste, and there may bo even a fear of 
destruction (18). 

Use then a weapon which is not made of steel, which 
is very mild and yet capable of piercing all hearts, 
sharpening that weapon again and again, rectify the tongues 
of relatives (19). 

Vasudeva said : 

What am I to understand, O Sage, by that weapon which 
is not made of steel and is mild, and sharpening which I have 
to employ in rectifying their tongue (20). 

Karada said : 

The weapon which is not made of steel is this ; Eecogni- 
tion of merit in others and honouring them, mildness, straight- 
forwardness, toleration, and constant entertainment according 
to your capacity (21). 

Of relatives who are anxious to speak, words which are 
bitter and light you should not really mind and you should by 
your reply appease their mind, sentiments and tongue (22). 

Kone but a great man, one of master mind and commanding 
a following can successfully exert himself in carrying on 
high political responsibility (23). 

Every ox can bear upon him a heavy burden and carry it 
on plain ground. It is only a noble and experienced animal 
that can carry a difficult burden through a difficult path (24). 

Destruction of SamgJias (republics) lies in disunion. You 
are the leader of them, 0 Ke^ava. As the republic has got 


® Adopted from Pratap Chandra Roy’s translation. 
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you (as president at present), act in tlie manner that the 
scmgha should not decline (26). 

nothing hut tact and tolerance, nothing hut control of 
one’s personal tendencies, nothing but liberality, are the 
qualities which reside in the wise man for the successful leader- 
ship of a republic (26). 

Kpishna, elevation of one’s Party leads always to long 
life, glory and wealth. Act in a way that destruction may not 
befall the relatives (27). 

There is nothing, O Lord, in the matter of Future Policy 
and Present Policy as well as in the Policy of Hostility and in 
the Art of Invasion, in employing Foreign Policy, which is. 
not known to yon (28). 

(Prosperity of) all the Andhaka-Vrishnis, •the Yadavas,. 
Kukuras, and Bhojas — ^with their people and rulers of people,® 
depend upon you, O you of long arms (29). 


® I4vara in the meaning of ‘ ruler ’ is a teobincal term, e,g^ 
Mahciblulakya on P., VI. I. 2, Kielhom, III, p. 7, ‘ I 

ITPTIF SHOTT 3Tnf[3Fdrft^’ \ 

Of. ibid; II. 365. See also Qmdama-Dh. 8., IX. 63 ; J., 1 . 610 . 
‘ iaaariya ‘ sovereignty ’. 
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List of Indian Republics discussed in Part I 

1. Agra-Sreni (Agsinse) 

2. Ambhaslitiha (Ambastanoi, Sambastai) 

3. Aadbaka 

4. Aadbra 

6. Ara^ta, Arishta (Adrestai) 

6. Audumbara 

7. Avanti (Dvairajya) 

8. Abbira 

9. Arjonayana 

10. Bhagala 

11. Bharga 

12. Bhoja 

13. BraWa-gupta 

14. Brabmauaka (Janapada) (Bracbmanoi) 

16. Bull. 

16. Ghikkali Nikaya 

17. Daksbin-Mallas 

18. Damaai 

19. Dan^aki 
30. Gandbara 

21. Glaucbukayanaka (Glaukanikoi, Glausai) 

32. Gopalava 
23. Jabnani 
34. Jauaki 
36. Xaka 

26, Kamboja 

27. Karpata (Kbaraparika) 

38. Ka^ha (Katbaians) 

29. Keralaputa 

30. Kaun(JibriBa 

31. Kaun^aparatba 
.32. Kansbtiaki 

33. Koliya 

34. Kshattriya (Kathroi) 

35. Ksbudiaka (Oxydrakai) 

36. Kukitra 
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37. Kuninda 

38. Kuril 

39. LichcliaTi 

40. Madra 

41. Maharaja (Jauapada) 

42. Malava 

43. Malla 

44. Maundi Kikaya 

48. Moriya 

46. Muchukarna (Mousikaui) 

47. Kabhaka and Kabha Pahkti 

48. Nepal Dvairajya 

49. Nysa (Akoubhi) 

50. ParSva 

51. Patala 

62. Pauchala 
53. Pitirdka 
64. Prarjuna 

56. Prasthala (Presbti) 

66. Pulinda 

67. Pushyamitra 

68. ESjanya (Jauapada) 

59. Eashtrika 

60. Satyat 

61. Sakya 

62. Salahkayana 

63. Sauakauika 

64. Satiyaputa 

66. Sayanda 

66. Sapindi-nikaya 

67. Saub'huti (” ta^ (Sophy tes) 

68. Sibi (Jauapada) (Siboi) ; (Madhyamikeya) 

69. Suxashtea 

70. Siidra (Sudrayana = Sodrai) 

71. Trigartas 

72. XJttara-kuxu 

73. Uttara-madra 

74. Utsava-Sauketa 
78. Vasati (Ossadioi) 

76. Vamaratha 
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77. Videlia 

78. Vriji 

79. Vrika 
^0. Vyishni 
.81. Yaudheya 
82. Yona. 



APPENDIX C 

Additional Notes on Part I (1924) 

P. 4 — Artha-Sastra (KautitIya) — I ts autliorship and date. 

Eeeently the oontroYersy about the d.ate of this work has 
revived. Dr. Jolly (Artha-^astra of Kau^iVya, Lahore, 1923, 
Intro, pp. 1-47) has pronounced the -work to be a piece of 
forgery of about the third century A.C. (pp. 43, 47) : ‘ we might 
abide by the third century as the probable date of the A.,’ ‘ the 
real author was a theoretician ’ and Kautilya himself a ‘ fabu- 
lous minister ’ (p. 47). 

(i) Authorship 

To take up the latter thesis first, Jolly’s arguments are v- 

(а) ‘ the traditional accounts of K. do not refer to K. in^ 

the capacity of a teacher or author of literarj’^ 
compositions,’ 

(б) ‘ nor is his name ever mentioned by Megasthenos,’ 

(o) 'nor does the latter writer’s description of India 
bear out the theory that he was a contemporary 
of K.’ 

(d) ‘Patanjali in his Jfafedft ftds/tya refers to theMauryas 

and to the mlha of Chaudragupta, he is silent 
about K. ’ 

(e) ‘ K. is a mere nickname denoting falsehood or hypo- 

crysy, which could hardly have been devised by 
the renowned minister of Ohandragupta himself,’ 

(/) ‘nor does the character of the work stamp it the 
production of a statesman, filled as it is with 
pedantic classification and puerile distinctions, like 
all the Sastras composed by Panijits. 

Jolly’s Conclusion . — 

" The real author ” therefore " was a theoretician,, 
no statesman but perhaps an official in a state of medium 
size” (p. 47). ‘The ascription of the work to K. or 
Chanakya was entirely due to the myths current re- 
garding that fabulous minister who was looked upon as 
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tli6 luastcr and creator of the art of polity and as the 
author of all the floating ■wisdom on the subject of 
’ (p. 47). 

Argument (a) is contradicted by the latter portion of the 
conclusion, admitting that K. is traditionally regarded as 
the author, ’ etc. Such tradition in literature does eiist, e.^., 
Jaina — ‘ Ko^illiyam a false Sastra ’ in the Nandi-^utra cited 
by Dr, Shama Sastry, A.S. (1909), Upodghdta, IX, and Sans- 
krit — Panoha-tmtra, Kamandaka, Dapflin (‘revered teacher’) 
Medatithi, etc. 

Argument (b) is disposed ofl by the simple answer : where 
is the book written by Megasthenes ? Find that first, as we 
cannot build a hypothesis on a book not yet found. 

Argument (a) evidently refers to a theory started on the 
supposition that K. knows no large empire but only a small 
kingdom, as he has the mandala or prakriti theory of neighbours 
and records the existence of republics and a policy towards 
them. The supposition is contradicted by fact : K. says that 
the Imperial tract (Ohakravarti-kschtra)^ lies between the 
Himalayas and the Ocean, nine® thousand yojanas in the 
straight line (as the crow flies). It is hardly possible to imagine 
a state -without neighbours, a policy towards neighbours -will 
have to be postulated by any statesman however large his 
empire may be. Then we know that there were a number of 
neighbours in the South who were reduced in the next 
reign — i.e., of Bindusara.® When Chandragupta took the 
north-western provinces from the Greeks, it does not 
follow that he took the land without its rulers, republics 
generally, who were existing under the system of Alexander. 
The Sa'g.ghorvriita lays down a policy towards the republics 
which it assumes to be under the king’s sphere of influence, 
be they in (1) the Punjab, (2) Afghanistan (Kamboja), (3) 
Western India, or (4) Horth Bihar. There were therein parties 
in favour of thd suzerain and parties against him (A. 8,), He 
was to sow the seed of dissension, patronize some, instal or 


1 IX. 1, p. 338. 

* Sankararya’s reading, KNS., I. 39. 
® J.B.O.B.S., II. 81. 
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depose, one of tlic leaders (p. 376). ITow 'wc know that in no- 
other than the early Manxya time Afghanistan, the Pnnjabp 
Western India and ITorth Bihar at one and the same time were 
under the sphere of one Indian king. The fact that K. hardly 
tolerates sub-kings is one which is only compatible with 
the Maurya times. Under the ^uhgas the imperial policy 
changes ; it becomes largely feudal (see the local rajas in the 
inscriptions and on coins). 

Argument {<7) Patafijali, it is true, does not refer to 
Kautilya. But Jolly ought to have shown any sutra of 
Panini or a Vartika of Katyayana or a comment of Patafijali 
which could be the occasion of a mention of Kau(iilya. If 
Patafijali does not mention Bindusara, Afioka, Badhagupta 
or the Buddha ; is that a reason to hold that tliey did not- 
live 7 Patafijali was not writing history. 

Argument (e) Names are not devised by the bearers r 
they are given by parents. It is difficult to get rid of 
names, and no sensible man cares to change an awkward 
name, e.j., Sunahhpha, PiStina, Face. As it has been repeatedly 
pointed out,* KmtiVya was a goWa name coming down from 
generations. The forefather who bore the name Ku^ila or 
Eautili* is answerable to Dr. Jolly and not Kautilya 
Vishnugupta. GhanaJeya (the name derived from the father 
according to Hindu literature*) is mentioned in a painted 
inscription in the Bijayagadh cave (Mirzapur) in Gupta script 
of the fourth century A.O., a photograph of which has been 
brought by Bai Saheb M. Ghosh, Curator, Patna Museum.. 
It reads OJidnah/a-roshaJi. 

Argument (/) If all the Sastras composed by Pandits have 
puerile distinctions and pedantic divisions, it is a literary fault 
of Kautilya's country ; he could not escape the traditional 
mannerism in letters. The style of a certain European country 
is heavy and pedantically detailed in the eyes of other 
Europeans. That style, be the -author a college professor or. 
a statesman lecturing on statecraft, ' cannot be avoided by 
the native. To me, the details and theories of the A.^. are 
such that no theoretical writer, i.e., the contemptible ‘Pandit’ 


* II, 07-80, n. 
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oould have written it. This is in fact admitted by Jolly 
when he says that the writer was probably an official know- 
ing administration. The admission itself contradicts the 
‘ Pan(Jit ’ ‘ theoretician ’ theory. ‘ The A. deals with internal 
and external policy and may be designated as an ancient 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, as a manual of political economy 
and polity ’ (Jolly, 1-2). Again, ‘ the general tendency of 
the A. is thoroughly realistic and worldly’ (Jolly, p. 3). 
The onus on Dr. Jolly is very heavy to prove that the author 
is some one other than the named and acknowledged (e.^., 
by Sankararya, Bana, Dan^in, Kamandaka and others) author 
of the work. Borgery is to be proved, not merely asserted, 
and proved by the party alleging it. It is for the reader to 
see if Dr. Jolly has discharged that onus. In my opinion ho 
has not. 

(ii) Date 

Bow let us take the theory of date. 

One has to agree when Dr. Jolly, very rightly, says that 
there is a rare unity of plan and structure pervading the whole 
work (p. 5). , The device begixming with contents and ending 
with the notes on the system of the work which unifies the 
whole work, and the cross references in the body of the work 
leave no doubt that the whole work is by one and the same 
author. There is also common ground when he shows that 
the book as we have it (I may add, but for faulty readings and 
copyist’s mistakes) is the same which existed about 400 A.C. 
(pp. 8, 9 and 12). Thirty quotations in the TantrdkhjayiM 
and citations in later books prove it. Thus the question in 
controversy is reduced to this, when was the A.^. -written be- 
tween 300 B.O. and 400 A.C. This limit is further narrowed 
do>vn by Jolly’s view, rightly held, that VatsS/yana had before 
him the A.J§. while writing the S. and he takes the time of the 
K.8. to be the “ fourth century or so,” and oonsequeiitly places 
the A.S., in the third century A.C. (pp. 29, 43). 

Arguments for the third century A. C. Date 

Arguments of Jolly for the third century date arc; 

1. That both JCautiilya and Bhasa have a verso TOT 
etc.) iu coimuoii and K. takes it as a quotation, hence he 
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must have borrowed it from Bliasa whose date is third 
century A.O. (p. 10). 

2.*<-Tliat TC. and YSijnavalkya agree In their laws; that 
K. therefore converts T’s laws into sutras (p. 17), and Y’s 
date is the same, i.c., third century A.O. (p. 47). 

S.'^That the Jlf ahdfe/iashi/a nowhere mentions the A. 

4. That the Eajadharma in the Mahabharata and the 
Bharma 8utras are in an embryonic condition as compared 
with the A.’8 detailed provisions and advanced condition of 
life (p. 30). 

5. That the A. knows the Piiranas. 

'<). That one of the KamaSastra sections, the Vaigika, is 
mentioned by K. (p. 32). 

7. '^ That the A. knows technical terms of Sanskrit grammar 
and is acquainted with Ashtadhyayi (p. 32). 

8. That astrology and divination are known to it and 
two plantes are mentioned by name in it. 

9. '^ That it knows a book on metallurgy called &ulha- 
■dhaUi ^dstm (on copper, p. 33). 

10. That it knows many technical treatises, c.g., on 
mining, architecture, finance, jewels, alchemy, etc. “ His work 

' is the outcome of a long period of literary activity in the field 
of polity rather than the production of a creative genius — 
another reason for not fixing its age-limit too high ’ (p. 33). 

^1. That “the minister (E.) in the Mudra-Baks'hasa is 
probably a myth, why should not "K. be mythical as well ” 
(p. 34). The Greeks do not mention him. The rise of a new 
dynasty might have ‘ given a start to the invention of myths’ 
<p. 34). 

32. That K. refers to alchemy which was ' a late growth 
on the tree of Indian science ’ (p. 34), 

13. That K. mentions Suranga which is from the Greek 
term Syrim. 

14. ''^hat the description of India by Megasthenes and 
the ASoka inscriptions do not show such an advanced stage 
as the A. (p. 31). 
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e.g. , the A. kaows State monopoly of mines, superinten- 
dents of mint, metal, mineralogy, chemical skill in 
producing coins, ornaments, etc. , while Megasthcnes 
refers to five metals only and Straho says that 
Indians are inexperienced in the art of mining and 
smelting. 

15. ’^That the A. mentions written documents, while 
Megasthenes says that the Indians did not know writing. 

16. '*^hat Megasthenes does not mention the premia on 
coins, taxes on gambling, liquors, road -cess, etc., which the 
A. describes. 

17. That the description of Megasthenes agreeing with 
the A. proves nothing as the A. agrees also with the Chinese 
pilgirms and Alberuni. 

IS.'^That Pataliputra is nowhere mentioned (p. 43). 
Geographical horizon of the author indicates that the hook was 
written in the South from where it has been discovered. 

19. '-^hat the A. gives the opinion of K. by name : this 
comes under the definition of apadeka of the A. proving that 
K. could not himself have written the work. 

20. '^hat the opinions of others cited are imaginary, the 
names being taken from the MahdbJidrata (pp. 31, 44). 

.Hxaviination of JoV/y's Arguments 

1. The verse' If ai;am sardvam,' etc., is a memorial verse 

used in exhorting soldiers in war. Exhortation to soldiers is 
as old as history ; the verse is based on a primitive helie^f which 
is reminded thereby — ^that the faithless soldiers will go to hell. 
If we consider the following point, it will be evident that it is 
hot possible for K. to have borrowed from Blmsa, hut that he 
must have borrowed either from some other hook or as he 
implies, from floating, current memorial verses. 

The point is that K. gives two verses and the Namm L one is 
the second, reading^, after the first (X. 3). Without the first 
it is incomplete. Bhasa has only the latter one. How could 
it be said then that K.*borrowed from Bhiisa. 

2. It is perfectly true that there is a close agreement 
between Y. and K. in laws. I have discussed the point in 
my Tagore lectures. Here I shall take up only one datum 
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•wMcli completely disposes of the question of priority. K.. 
uses a term meaning an official, which occurs in ASoka’s 

inscription as YvXa. The latter term none could, unclorstand. 
before the publication of A. as the term in literature subse- 
quent to A. has gone out of use altogether. Y. could, not und.er- 
stand it as used in the A. : * ’ ‘an official act 

of a non-official’ (as pointed out by Dr. Shama Sastry in his first 
edition of the A. Intro., p. x), and he uses yogya ‘ proper ’ 
II. 235) where K. gives Yuhta, and ayogya 
^improper’ where K. has a-yuhta. This can only be explained 
■on the hypothesis that Y. versified the laws of K. and in places 
could not understand it. Jolly tries to meet this by saying 
that the demand for statement on oath being unauthorized 
was ‘ improper ’ and therefore the difference is purely nominal. 
But how could any one explain, even by straining, 

‘ an incapable man doing a work which 
should be done by a competent man ’ on the theory of nominal 
difference ’1 

Then, K. uses verses at times ; if he was going to borrow 
from Y. why should he have turned verses into sfitras ? The 
more rational process is to versify sutras, and Y. followed that. 
There is no case made out for supposing a reverse process. 

As Y. is assigned to the third century A.C., and YuMa 
has so long ceased to have the technical sense that a legal 
author could not understand it, the date of A. should be some 
centuries before 200-300 A.O. 

S.'^Occasion for the mention of the A. is to be shown in 
the MalidbhcisJiya before we can deduce anything from the 
silence. Many Vedic works are not mentioned by Patafijali, 
for that reason no one can say that they did not exist. Ho 
was not writing a histroy of literature. 

4. The Dharma SQtras deal with Dharma laws, while 
the A. deals with Artha principles and l|ws. The subject of 
the Dharma Sutras, is not political science but Dharma law. 
The subject of politicS"«being principle in one and incidental 
in the other, no comparison 6an be instituted for the purposes 
of chronology. I would demur to characterize the M. Bh. 
Raja dharma, as being in embryonic state j in the theory part 
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it is more developed than the A. Then, every inferior writer 
does not change chronology. Some Tagore lectures after 
those of Dr. Jolly are far inferior; they for that reason could, 
not be placed in a time earlier than his. 

5. The oldest Dharma 6utra knows Puranic literaturCy 
Ipastamba mentions the Bhavishya Purana (II. 24, 6, p. 98)- 
and “ Purana ” again in II. 9. 23, 3. The Bhamsliya existed 
according to Pargitor’s researches very early, Purana ia 
mentioned as early as the GJtJiandogyn Upanishad (II. 3). 

The VaiaiJea hook was written by Dattaka at Pataliputra. 
before Vatsyayana. There is nothing to show that it or anj 
other Vaisika was not written before 300 B.C. 

~^7. Knowledge of Panini does not go against the 300 B.O- 
date of K. (see ante, p. 30 «.). Also note the pre-Paninean use 
[o/. Macdonell, E8L, p. 267 in the A. of ndma, akhyatay 
upaaarga and nipdta (II. 10)]. In other words, Panini’s terms, 
had not become established fully as in the time of Patanjali 
and later. 

8. Divination is as old as the Afharm Veda. The origin 
of astrology has been already shown to be Mesopotamian.®’ 
The Greeks and Hindus both borrowed from the same source. 
Bfo argument of chronology can be based on the mention o£ 
two planets. The fact that the planets as they appear in 
Greek astrology and later Indian literature do not find 
place in the A. is an argument in favour of an early date, 
fpr the A. 

Metallurgy, particularly knowledge of working copper,, 
must have been kno-wn in a country whore copper coins, silver 
coins, alloys in coins, “ white metal ” (or nickel 7 brought to- 
Alexander in the Punjab), bronze, iron, glass, etc., have been 
worked for centuries before Alexander and Chandragupta,, 
as proved by the positive evidence of finds (punch-marked 
coins, utensils at Pataliputra and other places). Eai Sahib M. 
Ghosh found cast iron in the Maurya stratum at Pataliputra. 
Oast glass seals were found with Maurya and pre-Maurya 
lettering by Dr. Spooner and the Eai Sahib at Pataliputra. 


6 J.B.O.R.S., 1919, p. 664 ; Ind. Ant, 1918, p. 112. 
13 
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(J.B.0.B.8.t Sep, 1924.), Seven metals are known as early 
as tke Tajur Veda (7aj. 8., XVIIl. 13, XXIII. 37). 

(A positive confirmation of the A.l§. as a contemporary 
work is found in the cast coins found at the earliest Manrya 
level (20‘ to 19') which on being analysed have shown the same 
composition as prescribed in the A.i^.), 

9-10. The argument is against the theory of fanciful 
quotations in the A.^. If there was a long previous literary 
activity, the quotations are natural. If before the A., i.e., 
before Alexander, there were technical treatises, K, could not 
make every science begin after the Greek invasion. Why the 
existence of treatises should be a reason to fix the date too 
low and not ‘ too high ’ (a term too ambiguous to meet) is 
not explained by the learned scholar. 

11. It is not proved that ‘ Eakshasa ’ is a myth. From 
unknown to unknown is not a logical step. Further, if one 
minister is mythical why should all others be mythical ? If 
the Greeks do not mention him, it is K.’s ill-luck. Xon-mention 
by the Greeks, though it may take away the distinguished 
character of a human being, cannot disprove the very existence 
of a man. Moreover, where have you got the complete 
writings of the Greeks (i.e., Megasthenes) ? Eise of a new 
dynasty may give rise to myths, at the same time it may not, 
or may on one point and may not on others. 

12. Dr. Jolly knows the Hindu theory that alchemy 
was born in India before the Christian era.® In any case it 
is not yet proved whore the so-called science first made its 
appearance. In connection with alchemy in later Indian 
literature we have the mention of Constantinople (Euma) ; if 
we connect the A.&. with later alchemy we have to come down 
to Muhammadan times. Jolly therefore has to postulate a 
probable “ Greco-Syriac ” origin and to place that hypothetical 
■origin in the first century A.C. But one hypothesis cannot 
prove another. We must have a proved fact that alchemy 
is not original to India and that it was borrowed by India from 
a “ Greco-Syriac ” original and from nowhere else. The very 


® Alberuni (XVII) gives the name Vj/adi before the Christian 
«ra. Vy&di must have had predecessors. 
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fact that Tve have alchemy before A.C. 300. in India sho'ws 
that wo have to give up the theory of Arabian origin and admit 
that there was an earlier stratum, either Indian or foreign. 
We cannot go further than that because nothing can be proved 
at this stage beyond that. Kuma and Barbara as found in 
later literature must refer fo another and a subsequent 
importation. 


13. Syrinx was employed in sieges in India in Alcxandei 's 
time. K. living both before and after Alexander’s invasion 
can very well use the term. Besides, some Greeks had been 
living on the Indian frontier earlier and under the Persians in 
the Punjab, as Greek letters are found on Persian coins struck 
in India (see above, p. 124 ff.) 


^4 


14. Anoka’s inscriptions do not undertake to give a 
g;azctteer of the administrative system. Can any one attach 
the slightest importance to the Greek allegation that Hindus 
•did not know smelting when we have coins, ornaments 
(e.g., the flne gold ring found at Pafialiputra), east iron, cast 
glass seals, etc, of the Maurya and pre-Maurya times 1 The 
Greeks themselves mention the flne vases carried in front of 
Ghandragupta and gold vine in his palace. If Megasthenes 
mentions only five metals, his knowledge is poor as in so 
many other instances (seven castes, writing, etc.). Seven 
metals are known to the Y. Veda alone. In the absence of 
his original book we cannot say what M. actually said and of 
which part of India. 

n 16. Megasthenes himself says that there were registers 
kept on the roads to flud out distances and there were mile- 
stones. The Jdtahas mention written tablets ; seals, and 
inscriptions of A^oka prove writing to have existed and been 
largely employed in the Maurya times. Could writing suddenly 
appear with Alexander 1 A.'ioka two generations later pub- 
lishing his inscriptions all over India and his father Bindusara 
writiim to the Greek king disprove the utterly mil enable 
assemon. 


16. Megasthenes’ ‘ lax on articles sold ’ would include 
octroi and general taxes of the A, Besides, Megasthenes’ work 
is not before us. 
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-^11. If agreement between Megastliones and the A. 
proves nothing, how can disagreement prove anylhing 1 

The non-mention of Pataliputra proves nil. The 
trade route to the South for the sake of shell, diamond, gems,, 
pearls, etc., was no doubt important. At the same time the 
A. mentions KaSi, Nepala, Kuknxa, Lichehavi, Malla, Kamboja^ 
Kuru, Panchala, Surashtra, Madra, etc. His horizon is pre- 
dominantly northern. 

So many MSS. have come out in the South. Did all those 
authors (Bhasa, etc.) belong to the South for that reason ? 

19. ^The A. being avowedly based on old works, and the 
Sutra and Bhashya being combined in one treatise, every 
Sutra having original opinion of the author necessarily became 
apadeSa. As Fleet has pointed out and almost every Hindu 
knows, it is a very ancient and even current practice to give 
the author’s name in his composition in this country. It- 
appears odd to a foreigner, but it is commonplace in this; 
country. 

20. "^As Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri has shown 
{A.^. II. Intro.) quotations from Visalaksha and Brihaspaii 
are extant in literatm-e. I may add to them by pointing out 
quotations from Sukra (Ufianas) and Brihaspati in the TIM 
to the NUwdJcy&mrita published by Pandit Hathiirama Premin 
of Bombay, and from the Manava A. 8. pointed out above 
(p. 8 ; Add. I). 

In the face of these quotations nobody will be heard te 
say that the authorities in the A. are imaginary. 

Jolly has rightly ignored such untenable views as for 
instance ‘ that the style of the A. is not archaic ’ and / that 
geographical data prove a late date 


’ Mention ol China is innocuous, for China which invariably 
comes along with Darada or other Himalayan countries in ancient 
Sanskrit literature clearly refers to ‘ Shlna the Qilgit tribe still 
retaining the word and having mulberry tree and silk industry.. 
See the article in Bnoy. BrU. on ' China and the identification by 
Sir George Grierson in LSI., X, Part 4, p. 5, n. [' but I would suggest 
that in this (Manu, X. 44) and similar passages, they are the great 
Ship, race, still surviving in Gilgit and the vicinity ’]. It may bo 
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<iii) New Abgximbnts foe, the FotruTH Oehtubt B,0, Date 

There are pieces of evidence in the A. which are compatible 
only with the fourth century B.O. date. 

(i) The use of YuHa which is only known to the Maurya 
times, and the ‘ geographical horizon ’ in laying down the 
policy towards the republics can only refer to the Maurya 
times. In the first century B.O. and the first or second 
■century A.C. there was no power, no ‘ king ’ (for whom 
Kautilya wrote the Samgha-vritta policy) who had from 
Vidoha to Afghanistan under him. 

(ii) Take again the term Yuqa, meaning five years (II. 20). 
This is known to the Jyautisha Vedanga, and is not known to 
the literature of the early centuries including the Manava 
Dharma Sdstra. 

(iii) Take also the datum that the rainy season started 
in iSra/oana ^rdvanarproaluhapadaseha Yarslia), i.e., in the 
author’s time the rainy season began in Srava^a, unlike to-day 
when it begins in the middle of Isha^ba. Now, season falls 
back about one day and a half every century : — 


added that the Chinas were regarded to have been of Kshatriya 
■origin. They spoke a language of Sanskiit base as shown by the 
A.(^. which says that the silks produced in China-country boro the 
names Teauaeya and cMnapatia. Neither leauaeya nor paffa (Skt. 
■pattra) is a Chinese word. All the members of the group where 
China occurs are Himalayan peoples. China alone cannot jump 
■over thousands of miles away into China. In the same chapter 
<XI. ii) chIna-si furs or skins are mentioned as coming from Bdlhava, 
which according to Bhattasvamin is a Himalayan country. Gilgit 
and Cashmere still produce both skins and silk. 

Interchange between oh and sh {Shin = Chin) is common in 
Shin, e.g., push = puoh. 

Similarly, alakanda of the A,8- (p. 78) is misunderstood as being 
connected with Alexandria on a wrong philology. Alexandria 
becomes alaaadda as in the Milinda P, A coral variety is calied 
alahandaka in the A.-8- Any root-like tiling is kanda in Sanskrit 
A coral-shoot will be called kanda. Ala means yellow (orpiment, 
orpiment-colour) — dlakandaka = • root-coral with yellow tinge ’. 
(Recently Frof. Ldvi utilized the statement of Pliny on import of 
coral into India as a proof of a late date of the A,S., but Pliny 
does not say that coral had been unknown to the Indians before.) 
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“la coasequencG of tlus difleronco the 'beginning of 
Varsha, ot the rainy season, in the times of Alexander 
and ASoka, -would have fallen just ono month earlier 
than at present.”® 

(iv) Sec also ibid.) flira 

This could be written only in the Sforth (Pataliputra) and 
not in the South. 

(v) The political data taking us to the Maurya times,, 
we have further materials to hold that the book could not have- 
been written in the later Maurya times. The position of the 
Sakyas and Ijivakas could not be lo-w as in the A. (HI. 20),®* 
they being grouped together with or as Siidra monks. Under 
ASoka or his successors it was not likely that a law hostile to- 
them would have been promulgated. Again, the sarcasm 
of Patafijali tliat tho Mauryas were fond of money (gold), finds 
corroboration in the A. that the Maurya sovereign did institute- 
‘ archas ’ or worships for making money .« Uow ASoka could 
not have done it, he was too conscientious and religious for 
that. His descendants were also religious. Tho datum of 
Patafijali and the A. thus should refer either to Ohandragupta 
or to Bindusara, and under both sovereigns K. served. 

The heterodox Jaina and Buddhist and the orthodox 
Brahmin literatures assert that Kautilya was the minister of 
Ohandragupta. The Buddhist and the Jaina books treat him 
as having been a rascal, debasing coins and mailing money, 
making conquests and killing men, etc. The Puranas, on tha 
other hand, show him to be an able minister. How could such 
contrary and human details be given to a person imaginary f 
His condemnation and awkward Gotra-name are proof to my 
mind of bis historical existence. K we look into the A . it answers 
both characterizations of K, tho heterodox and orthodox. 
He would put down tho heterodox, and the heterodox would 
find him a bad man. 

(vi) If the Puranas turn out to be true in asserting the 
existence of Ohandragupta, why should we not believe them 
about Kaui/ilya ? If K. existed, why should we not take the 


8 Cunningham, Indian Eras, p. 3. 

» Munich. MS,, Shama Sastry’s traus., p. 261 n. 
“ Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 61. 
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book to be bis, especially when we find the last but one Terse 
in the book, giving the authorship, to have been in the book 
before Kamandaka who paraphrases it in his introduction ? 
[Jolly (though without assigning any reason) also lakes the 
Sloka to be contemporary with the composition of the book.]^'- 
N/fvii) If the book existed before VStsyayana, and Kaman- 
daka ascribed it to K., the onus is on him who wants to ascribe 
the authorship to another to prove that and disprove the 
evidence of the A. itself corroborated as it is by Vat, and Kam.y 
Dandin and Medhatilhi, Paneha T. and Tantralch/yailca. 

\^rm) There is motive for promulgating a Dharma Sastra 
ascribing it to a Eishi, but there is no such motive in ascribing- 
a material book to another. Besides, Kautilya is not a Bishi. 
Earlier A.S. books had Eishis as authors. If a Pandit writing- 
the book wanted to foster it on another, he would have ascribed, 
it to some Bisbi and a name unhated by a large section of the 
community (Buddhists and Jainas). 

^x) The Puranas seem to give a second name of Chandra- 
gnpta as Narendra.^ There is evidence that not only the name 
of the author is in the book, but also the name of the king^ 

‘ Narendra ’ whose monogram or mark ‘ NarendraftJca ’ is 
directed in the A. to be put on arms (V. 3, p. 247 ; see also 
II. 10). 

(x) Only the empire of the early Mauryas could take note 
of exports and imports from Mahavisi II, 11) =]ilah5- 

vyisha of the Veda),is the raisin -wine mHdvi of Afghanistan. 
(Araohosia), the weights and mcasureB of the 6ibi (II. 19) and. 
Mekala and Magadha at the same time, of Bttarapatha and 
Dakshinapatha simultaneously, and provide punishment 
(from PataUputra) for defaming the Gandhara country. 
And only a minister very highly placed could have all the 
fiscal and military information which are contained in the A. 


u The first Sloka giving the author’s name was in the book 
before Dandin who gives the identical measure of the book just 
preceding and says that the work was composed as an. abridgement 
by Vishpu-gupta for the Maurya, almost quoting the words of the 
A. as in the 41oka and the provious passage. 

Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 65. 

M. & K., V.I., II, 142, 346. 
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Paaisliments for turning women inlo nuns, and for monks 
leaving families unprovided for could be laid down (IT. 1) only 
under the early Maurya rule of the first two emperors. liaising 
a prince on the unmarried daughter of a king (while even 
Ifiyoga is condemned in the Suhga times, e.g., in the 
JT . Dh. 8.), knowledge of the epics different from Ihe ones we 
have, are all indications of an early and pre-Suhgan date. 

P. 6 — Works of the fourth-fifth cen. A.C. and the date 
•of the Kamandakiya. 

Quotations in the Raja-N. Batnakara indicate that 
"there was also a Ndradiya R&ja-nlli. (See Introduction to the 
je. JST. je., 1924, p. V). 

-^hrarada figures as a teacher of political wisdom in the 
MdhabMrata (SahM-Parvan ), and he is not known to Kaman- 
daka. The TTaradiya thus probably came into existence 
hefore the sixth century and after Kamandaka. 

'feamandaka cannot be put in the eighth century as done 
"by Jolly and Winternitz (Jolly’s A.l§., 46). His general stylo 
< 0 /. the Ndrada-Smriti)^* indicates Gupta times. The known 
date of Bhavabhhti helps us further. Bhavabhuti as ably 
shown by MM. Ganapati 6§istri II, Intro., p. 7) knew his 
"work; not only he knew Kamandaka but his audience also 
must have known his work as a well-established authority to 
he able to follow and enjoy the character “ Kamandaki ” like 
the “Buddharakshita ” and “Avalokita.” Kamandaka must 
Tiavo published his work a few centuries before Bhavabhiiti 
(first half of the eighth century). Its earlier limit probably 
is the Tmtvdikhydyikd which does not know it. The interval 
between the A.S., and Kamandaka is large, for not only several 
•subjects and topics in the aA., have become in KSm.’s time 
.antiquated enough to be left out, a new group of authorities, 
unknown to the A.S., had intervened. 

There is a revival of the tradition of Chandragupta Maurya 
in Gupta times. Boyal parents name their sons after him. 
TiSakhadatta compares him with Vishnu in his play written 
under one of the Ohandraguptas of the Gupta dynasty (I. A., 
1913, p. 266). Chandraguptan laws in the Kmtillya are closely 

Seo the monitary syetem of Narada (App. 66-60) which 
•extends up to the Punjab and knows Dinara. 
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Toproduccd in. the Ndrada-I^mriti. Ohandragupta’s Artlia- 
Mastra is verified and adapted in the KamandaJciya NUisdra. 
There is an ambition, partly realised, of founding a large 
■empire from Pataliputra like that of Ohandragupta Manrya. 
Kalidasa, a Gupta poet, says that the country becomes 
Jtdjmvali, ‘ possessed of a just king,’ only on account of the 
Magadhan emperor (Baghummsa).^^ The opening verse of the 
Kdmmdaklya suggests the reign of Ohandragupta II {J.B.O.B.S,, 
KVIII, 1932, p. 37). 

P. 6 — Pushkara. 

He figures also in the political science dialogue in the 
VislinudharmoUara (II). Probably he is only an ideal person 
n<nd no author. 

P. 6 — 14:th-18th oen. Digests. 

To this class is to be added Vachaspati Mirra’s Eajadharma 
<Sae Intro, to B. B. R., p. u). The commentary on the Hiti- 
•‘oahydmrita (the date of which must be earlier than its MS. 
copied in the 1463, ibid.) may be included in the class. The 
^jommentator does not restrict himself to the orthodox Dharina 
^Sastra view. He, trying to give all the original sources of 
Somadeva, really gives a small Digest of Artha-Msira. 

P. 8 — Works in Vernaculars. 

Lallu Lai wrote a Hindi book based on the Eiiopadesa 
*nd the Fanohatantrd and called it ‘ ESjaniti ’. 

P. 16 — Village fined. 

See YasisMIia DTiarma Sdsira, III. 4 — 
aT3RTT5IJn?T*rr!TI 5751 I 

stw fl; n 

P. 17— W I 

It is given also by Harada (1. 18). 

P. 23 — Qma. 

The Vedic use of gana is in the sense of ‘ company of 
, -soldiers ^ TO m {B. V., III. 26, 6). 

P. 39 — State-arms of the Eepublics. 

To say this he has even to commit an anachronism, making 
the Magadha monarchy which came into existence only with Vaau 
1) contemporary with Baghu. 
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LmdMi itself may be from LaJcah with what is termed by- 
Grierson as ‘ spontaneous nasalisation ’ (J.R.A.S., 1922,. 

p. 381 ft). 

For AnJca see ‘ kyita-ITarendrankam ^astravaranamayudh- 
agaram pravegayet ’ in the A.S., V. 3, p. 247. 

P. 49 — ^Decisions on rolls (Book of Precedents). 

Th&Jdtalca also knows such books of precedents. See J.^ 
III. 292, wherein the law-court precedents are entered : “ vinic- 
chctye potthaJeam loJcMpet'oa” . Probably Vasish^iha also refera 
to precedents in XIX. 10. 

P. 49 — ^Ashta-kulaka. 

See UJ., XV. 136, the Ashta-kula-adhikaranas as town, 
corporation officials, and note in App. D, on Part IT. 

P. 60 — ‘ Lechchhai.’ 

* BihaTia would also give both LichoKha and Lilehha, but we 
get such forms for the I/iohohhavis (of. Jaina spelling LeMhaiy 
as point to UJesM, louse as the origin. Manu’s Mohohhmi 
would be a local dialectical variation which is peculiar to- 
Eastern India. 

P. 83 1 

Sa/o = Skt, Ghyab, Avestan Syav. 

P. 67 — Jauhar. 

It is derived from either Jatu gJiwra (the MaMbMraia- 
‘ JaVagnha, ’ ‘ the house of lac ’, made to entrap and burn the 
Pandavas) as has been suggested, or preferably from Jama- 
ghara ‘ House of Death Jauhar is spelt as Jama-hara in the 
‘ Xanhada de Prabandha ’ (a work in Old Ediasthanl), p. 94 
(pointed out to me by Dr. Suniti K. Chatterji). 

P. 73 — ‘ Every man in the community had franchise ’ : — 
citizens versus non-citizens. 

Prom a statement of Patafijaliit is clear that in a republic 
there used to be slaves and artizans to whom the peculiar forms- 
which denoted the citizens of a particular republic did not 
apply — S|T (see above p. 31, n). This indi- 

cates that the artizans as well as slaves were not franchised. 
The Mauchikar^as did not keep any slaves in their state 
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{hence the legend in Mogasthones that there were no slaves 
in India). 

Pp. 73-74 m. — Kmninda and Kanet. 

Sir G. Grierson is also ot the opinion that the Kanels 
should not be identified with the Ktcnindas {L.S.I., Vol. IX, 
p. 6, n.). The form Kmet is correct which was personally 
ascertained by me at Sipri (Simla). 

P. 78 — Vahlkan pbysiciue. 

On the physique of the Tahikas we may note that the 
Mahahhdrata in abasing their heterodoxy (probably they had 
then become Mahayanist Buddhists) quotes a parody of a 
song of the Vahikas which shows that their women were large- 
bodied and that mutton was their favourite food. “ When 
shall I next sing the song of the Vahikas in this Sakala town, 
when shall I again, dressed in fine garments in the company 
of fair-comploxioned large- sized women eat much mutton, 
pork, beef and the flesh of fowls, asses and camels ? They 
who eat not mutton live in min." “So do the inhabitants, drunk 
with wine, sing. How can religion be found among such 
people? ” 

At the time when the Karna-Parvan (Oh. XLIV)was written, 
evidently they had become heterodox, probably Buddhists, 
as it says, ‘ the Vahikas who never perform sacrifices, whose 
religion has been destroyed, ’ ‘ they are without the Veda and 
without knowledge’. They are orthodox in the Satapatha Br. 
(I. 7. 3. 8, Grierson, L.S.I, 4 ». 8), in the Upanishads which 
describe Svetaketu going into the Punjab for religious tourna- 
ment, and also evidently in Panini. 

P. 82 — ^Madra Country. 

In mediseval Indian tradition the Punjab, especially the 
northern part, was always called Madra-de§a. Guru Govinda 
Siinha in his “ Vichitra STataka ’’ says that he was brought 
from Patna, where be was born, to Madra-defia or the Punjah- 

P. 95 — Salaka : 

‘ Pin ’ probably does not convey the full sense of ‘ Salfika 
Of. Aksha-Salaka, the Hindu dice. The Salaka was a small 
oblong piece which could come easily within the fist. 
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P. 149 — ^Yaudlieya coin legends : Bhagavato Svamina (fc) ; 

Brdfimanya-devasya {G.G.I.M., 181-82, G.A.I,, p. 78) seems 
•to be the correct legend. Brahmmya is not the name 
of the yaudheya king (Bapson, J.B.A.8., 1903, 291), bnt the 
name of the god who in some coins is shown with six heads — 
Barttikoya (as recognized by Bapson himself). 

P. 152 — ^Malara Coins. 

The variety of coins bearing single names and generally 
no legend of the Malava Gana found at the same place, are 
attributed to the Malavas (G.G.I.M,, 163, 174-177). Prob- 
ably they represent the power which superseded the Malavas. 
The names are so many puzzles — e.g., Maraja, Jamapa/ya, 
Faya, Magaja. They seem to be abbreviations — Marcia — 
Maha-rdja-, of. 'Maharaya’ (p. 177). Jama and Yama 
appear again and again (pp. 174, 176. Jama-paya, then Paya 
only). Mapojaya, Mapa/ya and Magaja (pp. 176, 176) are 
probably MaM-{Mah&rdja) jaya, Ma. (Mahd-rdja) Paya, and 
Ma. (Maharaja) Gaja. Similarly, Magagaia = Ma. {Maha°). 
Gaja (Gaja^a), Gajava = Gaja-pa ; Md go (read ga) java = Ma. 
Gajapa; Mapaica = Ma. Paka-, Md. (read ma) i§apa = Ufa. 
Sarpa-, Magaohha — Ma. Gaeliha- Majupa = Ma. Jupa 
(YUpa) Bkapamyana (plate XX, 24) I read as BJiampayana. 

P. 163 — ^Freedom in preference to home. 

Of. Mam, yil, 212. 

“Let a king, without hesitation, quit for his own sake 
even a country, salubrious, fertile and causing an increase of 
cattle ” (BfLhler). 

P. 166 n. — Sandhanikas. A ‘ Mahar6>ja ’ Samakdnika as a 
feudatory of Ohandragupla II has left an inscription in the 
TTdayagiri Vaisfimva cave temple (Bhilsa, Gwalior) dated 
GS. 82 (401-2 A.O.). Ho is the son of a ‘ Maharaja ’ and the 
graudson of a Maharaja. GI., p. 26. 

P. 181 — ^Ethnology of the republicans. 

See B. Chanda, Indo-Arycm Races (Bajshahi, 1916), 
pp. 24, 26, 240, 241. 
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Additional Notes on Part II (1924) 

P. 247 — ^reshthin or President of the Town. 

Divisional capitals or seats of Governments {adMslilJianas) 
liad their SresUhins under the Guptas. B.I., XV, 130, gives 
the N agara-Sreshthin of Koii in the Province of Bengal under 
Xumara Gupta. He is given the honorific ‘ avya ’ before his 
name (p. 142), and is associated with the district officer in 
the administration of the district. 

Gf. also Ehys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 96-97, for 
Jetthaikd, pamuhhd, taken as Aldermen or Presidents, and 
Maha-sefjhi as the Chief Alderman over the Aldermen of the 
guilds. 

P. 293 — Prathiidhi •. whether a Represcutalivo of the 
People 1 

Pp. 299-300 — Council bf State and Representative of 
the People — 

District administration in Gupta times and Local Repre- 
sentatives — 

A sidelight is thrown by the Gupta system of District 
administration. The Damodarpur copper-plates, discovered in 
the district of Dinajpur, Bengal XV, pp, 113-145), prove 
that the District Officer [Vishc^a-pati or Vishaya ayuletaJeay 
appointed by the Governor {upanha) of the Province of Bengal 
(Pund^avardhana tihuTcti), the latter holding his appointment 
from the Emperor direct] made settlements of land in conjunc- 
tion with the President of the town {Wagara-Shresthin), the 
President of the merchants, the senior {Prathama) EuUJca 
(town judge), the senior city Registrar {Prathama Edpastha). 
We thus find the Government District Officer co-operating 
(samvyavaharaii) with the local representatives in an admin- 
isterial act of the District. 

‘ The governmental authority of the district ’ (adhishthdn- 
adUTcarana) is expressly mentioned as vested in the government 
official along with the popular officials of the city corporation 
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— e.g,, ITiyuJctaka-humdrdmdtyarVetravarnumi adhislitlidnddM- 
haranam dha N agara-SresMM'° {eto,). — puroge samvyavaharati 
<p. ik). 

Similarly in the Government of the State it is very prob- 
able that the process was repeated. 

P. 276 — Mahottardh. 

See l.A., X. 213 and 11.1., XV, p. 136, on MaJiattaras. In 
the Damodarpur plate (E.I., XV, 36) the MahdUara a/nd other 
AsMa-Jeula-aShiharap,as deal Avith settlement of land and report 
to the Governor. Op. this with ibid., p. 133, where the same " 
function is performed by the President (Sresliihin), Kulika, 
Registrar, etc., along with the Government District OfScer, 
The Mahattara is there reporting from some interior town. 
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—with full powers to conclude treaty 

73 

Ambashthas, 68, 69, 73, 74, 75 
— Abastanoi, 67 
— Sambastai, 67 
—Elected their Generals, 73 
— Glistened to the advice of their 
Elders, the latter did not consti- 
tute the government, 74 
—their Government— Democratic, 67 
68,75 

Amoghahhuti (of unfailing prosperity), 

74 n. 

Ampita, 7 
Ananda, 42, 43, 47 
Anfitha-Pifldika {see SuilatU), 328 
Andhakn. 36, 38, 39, 116, 141 
Andhaka-Vfishnis, 36, 37, 37 fl., 39, 
54, 80, 88, 118, 139, 141 
Andhras. 121, n2. 130, 143 
AAga, 44, 238, 297 
Afi^ (mark), 39, 40 • 

AntapSla, 303 
Antarvaipfil a, 303 
Antas (neighbouring states), 121 
Antiochus, 119 

Amgrahas and Paura-JSmpada, 267, 
268 

Anurmti (sanction of Paura-JSnapadet), 
205, 268 

Anumalikappo (proceedure of indem- 
nity) 98 
Anus, 12n. 

Amsaifiydna (see transfer), 319 
AnuStma lharya, 41 
Anuvinda, 85 

Arachyas (governed by equals), 81 
Apardntas, 138, 139, 141 
Appeal (judicial), 105 
Arejaka (or non-rul.*: state), 86, 87 n., 
88 

— could be easily conquered, 173,175 
— extreme democracy, TolstcSan in 
ideal, 87 
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A — Conid. 

Arajaka had protably a written theory 
of State, 171 

— ^its legal and communal basis, 155 
— ^regarded government as an evil, 
172 

— their life co-extensive only with 
the State, 174, 175 

—their theory of social contract was 
borrowed by monarchists, 173 
Aratfas, 54, 60, 72 
Arbitrary rule, 224, 226 
ArdhabhoktS, 39 
Arhants, 43 
Aristocracy, 242 

— character of its government, 61, 76 
—in poverty, 273, 283 
Aristocratic constitution — ^Hindu terms 
for it, 76, 77 

Aristocratic-Democracy — States where 
executive power held by a few 
hereditary families but subject 
to a 75, 110, 112 
Aristotl-, 78 
Arjuna, 104 

Arjundyana, 114, 115, 153 
Arjundyanas, 3, 67, 114, 153. 154, 159, 
186 

—a younger political community 
founded about SuA^a times, the 
character! V c of then coins, 153 
Army (maintenance of), 303 
—regular and hired, 54 
Arodas, 54 n. 

Arrian (author of l/tdika), 230 357 

Artha, 4, 5, 6, 10 

Artha-SHstra — commentary on, 3, 4, 5, 
7, 9, 10, 11, 88, 342, 350 
Artizans, 195, 223 
Aryaka, 229 
Aryas, 12 

Asah8ya (commentator on Ndrada), 
16 11. 

Asanapa • apaka (seat regulator), 91 
Asanm (throne), 208 
Ascetics as spies, 88 
Ashfa-kulaka, 49 
Ashta-pradhOna, 293 294 
Atoka, 122, 124, 126, 127, 128, 130, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 
142, 141, 145, 180, 290, 291,295 
—and constitution, 309 311 
—his ministry, 307, 308, 310, 311, 
312, 315 
Atoamas, 280 

Assembly, 3, 12, 15, 25, 27, 46; 91, 93, 
106 

— of the capital, 3 
Assessors, 310 


A — Cnntd. 

Association, 27 
Asuras, 190 

Ahamedha (Horse-sacrifice), 201 
Affha-kaM (criminal prooeedure), 47, 
48, 49, 50 

Affba-kuiaka, 182 n. 

AtyOylka, 300 
Audumbara coins, 157 '59 
Audumbaras, 158. 159, 160 
Avanti, 362 

Avid (announcement of King's Elec- 
tion), 208 

Ayud/taJTvl, 32, 33 34 

B 

Babylon, 366 
Bahawalpur, 158 
Bahutara (greater numbers), 95 
Baia (army), 125, .26 
BalSdhilcrIt, 320 * 

Bala-Eri (Queen of the Sfltavahana 
family), 55, 332 
Ballot-voting, 95, 100 
BSpa, 195 

Barbarians and coronation, 23] 
Barley-beverage offered by wife under 
king Parikshit, 198 
Beas (Qr. Hupanis), 76 
Beasts, destroyer of, 203 
Banarese, 366 n. 

Bengal, Bay of—, 360 
Bhdga, 335 

Bhdgadhuga (collector of Revenue), 
202 204 

Bbakii (constitutional allegiance), 103, 
104 

Bh5p4^garlka, 47 

BhandarkarRama-Krishna Gopal, 31 n. 
Bharadwaja (Kanika), 11, 299 
— and power of ministry, 309, 333 
Bharatas, 213, 225, 238 
Bharga, 36, 45 
Barhut-sculptors, 179, 180 
Bhatinda, 151 

Bhatta Bhaskara, 20I«, 502n, 287n, 299 
Bhaifadtpika, 347 
Shaujya, 36, 80, 84, 211 
— constitution, 186 

■ — surveying in modem Bhtij, Kathia- 
wad, 8(h 89 
BhSva-gapa, 29 
Bhikshus^aipgha, 42, 96, 97 
Bblshma, 226, 354 
Bhoja, 36, 80, 121 
Bhojakas, 80, 120 
Bhojapltaram, (heriditaiy) 85 
Bhoja-Ratthika, or Rashfrika, 85 
Bbnjas, 36, 80, 85, 121 n, 
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B— Con/i. 


C — Contd. 


Bhrigu (lawyer), 11, 49, 246, 231 
Bhritya, 290 n. 

Black beauty (Sodra women beauty 
described as), 180, 181 
Bloomfield, 13 n. 

Board of eight Kulikas investigating in- 
to criminal cases subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of the head 
of gw<ii7, 49, 105 106 
Book of legal prccedants among 
Lichchhavis, 106 
—meaning of, 103, 104 
Bmchmanoi-Brahmanako-nSina-Jana- 
padah, 70 
Brahmagupta, 32 

BrShmapya-Deva (Karthikeya or God 
of war), 149 
Brahmin, 204, 208 
—Administration of law, 324 
— a leviathian brain, 282, 283 
—and King, 208 
— and politics, 283 
— aristocraw-ln-poverty, 273 
— claims of exemption from Taxa- 


tion, 214, .-’15 
— ^Empire, 55 ». 

— his -self-denying ordinance of 
poverty, 283 
— MahdsOk, 324 
— ^political rule by, 235 
— the class poor but intellectual, 273 
— Vrittaslha, 284 
Bphadratha Dynasty, 238 
Brihaspathi, lawyer, 245, 292, 321 
( — politican , 283 
— Sutra, 285 

Buddha, 44, 45, 46, 47. 51, 53, 90, 92. 
93, 98. 100, 101, 102, 281, 362, 
363 


C 


Cabinet, 47, 49, 75, 76 
Capital, 238, 239, 245, 249 
— administration and Boards, 250, 

— its public buildings and their 
charge, 250 

—judicial authority of the city. 249 
— Paura Mukhyas of—, 248, 250 251 
— public works in — , 249, -50 
Capitulation of city, 90 
Caste, 24, 25 

— leaders of, 223 
Chaitraka, 38 
Chaityas (Vijjian), 43 
ChakrapHlUa (provincial), 260 

— and paura, 260 61 

— Governor of Skanda-gupta, 260 


Chamberlain (the antarvamiika), 202, 
203 204, 303 
Chapakya, 275, 333 
Chancellor, 42, 43 

— of the Exchequer, 47 
Chandanadasa (president of the jewel- 
lers), 275 

Chanda, Rama Prasad, 28 n, 
Chapde^vara Oawyer of Mithil3), 6, 
246, 253 n. 

ChandraguptaMaurya, 58, 119, 122, 123 
Chara, 20, 108, 109 
Chorapas, 16, 114 
— Vedic 114 

Charidt makers, 195, 196 
Charitra, 253 n. 

Chhanda (vide vote), 94, 95 
Chkandaki (vide Referendum), 100 
Chief Justice (or minister of justice), 
293 

Chtkkali NikBya, 41 
Oumbi Valley, 177, ‘78 
Citizen — (his liberty jealously guarded) 
49 

Citizens (inner and outer), 48 

— of the capital (see pauras), 223 
Citizenship. 102, 171, 172, 173 

City republic on the Indus, 153, 154, 
155 

— States mentioned as republics by 
Arrian, 61, 62, 63 
Ovil List, 202, 304, 354 
Clerk of the House (Lord Clerks), 98 

— called Maharajas, 99 

— taking minutes of resolutions and 

deliberations, 98, 99 
Coins, 37, 39, 40, 42, 60«., 62//., 63 n. 
— , debased silver, 333 
— , Dojaka, 254 n. 

— , Eran, 254/;. 

— gold (Naigama)Negama, 253, 254 
— , Imperial, 206 
— , Janapada, 255 
— , paura, 254 
— , republican, 221 
— , Ujcniya, 254 

Commander of the army, 195, 201 
Common House of Law, 46 48 

— policy of the State, 13 

— samiti, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Communal officers, 195 
Community welfare — Seven conditions 

of, 46, 47 

Compensation . ill against Crown, 271, 
272 

— Paura-Janapada, 271. '72 
Confederacies (of the gapas), 110, 111 
112,114 
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C — Conti. 

Congress Hall, 46 

— of Rajagtiha, 92 

— of Ves5li, 91 n. 

Consecration in Mahammadan times, 
229 

— of iSivaji Chhatrapati, 230 

— of Paura-JSnapada, 271, 272 

— o Royal , 205 208 

Constitution, 28, 34, 37 

— , Bhaujya, 79, 80 84 
— , change of, 114 1 15, 116 
— , DvaMjya, 85 86 
— , ganarfljya, 83 

— of the East, 199 
— , Pettanikas, 85 

— , principles of, in coronation, 222 
— , Rashtrika, 84. 85 
— Svdrajya, 81, 81 

— under Asoka, 319, 320 321 
— VairSjya, 81, 83, 89 

— , Viruddharajjapi, 88 
— , Yauvarajya, 88 

Constitutional (allegiance i vide Bhakti, 
103 04 

Contract between king and people, 74, 
75 

— , iheoty of social, 191, 235 
Coronation, 21, 22, 24, 89 
—, Analysis of, 227 

— and a^e for, 230 

— , breaking of oath, 228 

— ceremony, 230 

— , collection of waters for, 207, 208, 
210 

— , foreign barbarians, 231 
— , human ideas underlying, 205 
— , its history, 225, 226 
— . oath, 191, 210, 230 
— . — and Bpihadratha Maurya, 229 
— , — in MaMbhSrata, 224, 225 
— , — in Mahammadan times, 229 
— , womanhood at, 222, 223 
Corporation, 24, 27, 31 

— of cultivators, 243 

— , of merchants, cattlc'breeders, 
bankers, artisans, 252 
Council of Elders, 19, 21, 43, 49, 71 

— of final appeal, 49 

— of ministers, 3, 27 

— of Regency, 88 

Councils— equal right of speech and 
voting, 48, 54 

Country, artificial—, 114, 115 
— , as god in the eyes of the king, 
224 225, 234 
Court of appeal, 20 

— of justice, 49 

— of the Eight, 49, 50 


C — Contd. 

Creator and constitution, 235 

— as constitutional broker between 

Manu and men, 235, 334 
Criminal justice, 49 
— , its stages described, 185 
— , procedure, 49 

of the Lichchavis, 183, 184 

Tibetan, 184 

— wrong comparison between the 

Tibetans and the Lichchavis in- 
stituted and the so-called 
resemblance between the two 
refuted, 184 85 
Cunningham, 37 39 n., 125 

D 

Dalai Lama, 183 
Damani, 32 
D&na, 6, 108 

Dapda, 5 6, 237, 296, 303, 320 
D^^ttki, 32 
Dandamis, 281 n., 282 
Daitda-nOyaka, 318, 320 
Datf da-Niil, 5, 6 
Daiida-pSla, 303 
Dapdl> 6 

Ddsa-Bodka, 8, 366 
DaSaratha (Aikshvaku), 238, 240 

— (Maurya), 231 n. 

Daiaraijas, 37, 154 
Danvartka, 301 

Degraded castes under Hindu rulers, 135 
Deliberations, 13, 14, 27, 98 
Delegation Committee (Ubbahika), 96, 
97 

— , composition of, 98 
Democracy of the Ambha ta', 73 

— of the Kshudrakas and Malvas, 

— of Patala, 73, 74, 76 \/ 

— of the Punjab, 75 

— of Utta a-Kurus, 82 

— of Uttara Madras, 82 
Departments {Adhikarapas), 301 . 302 

— of mining and manufactures, 342 
Deposition and reinstatements, 196, 

221, 235 

— and Pawa-Mnapada, 259, 353, 356 
DeSa (Rashtra), 239 

— Adkyaksha, 243 
— Samgha, 242, 243, 244. 

^sihitif 278 
—Pala, 224, 257 
Dhamma, 20, 92, 95 
Dharma (Law), 7 

Dharma-chakra— a religious empire as 
opposed to a city state of 
Dharma, 101 
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D — Contd. 

DharmadhikMn, 330 
DharmBdhyaksha, 137 ? ? 

Dharma-pala, 224 257 
Dharma-Sutms, 22 
Diet (Parliament) 279 
DIgha-Nik3ya, 96, 98, 99 ? 

Diodorus, 59 63 67 n., 70, 73 

Director of Laksh-iifas, 39 
Disunion (fiheda), 110 
Divine origin of kingship, 233, 137 
— , thoery of, 233 

Division (constitutional sense), 110, 112 
Doab, 360 

— , Aryan Janas or Nations of the, 
360 

Doctors of Law {S&tra-dharas), 49 
Do-raJjStti, 24 

Double-chamber constitution, 40, 41,42 
Duel groups, 39, 40 
Duel Sovereignty, 85. 8 j 
— , in Avanti, 85 
— , in Nepal, 85. 86 
Duncker, 366 367 
D«/-ga-(the fort), 239 
Durgapdla, 303 
mta, 293, 297, 307, 320 
Ddtaka (despatcher), 321 
— , meaning of (administration), 320 
Duties, import, 339, 342 
Dyairdjya (rule of two), 85. 86 
DvaipSyana (Krishna Dvaipayana), 37 

E 

Economic-policy, 342 
— Enemies, 340 
Economics, 342 

— and government, 341 
EkarSJa (monarch), 31 n., 32, 119 
Ekarat (monarch), 194 

Elders, 43, 73 74,224 

— of ku/as, 49, 76 

— of Panchala, 224 

— their wives, 224 

Elected general (among Ambasthas), 73, 
75 

— among the Lichchhavis, 73, 74 

— among the Kunindas, 73, 74 

— among the Pafalas, 73. 74 

— kings among the Kathas, 73, 74 

— president as king, 34 

— rulers, 33 
Election-Royal, 193 195 

— for a longer period, 220 

— for life-time, 196 

— of Pala kings, 230, 231 

— of Rudradaman— the Hinduized, 
228 


E — Cojud^ 

Election, ritual of,- followed even in 
Moslem times, 230 

— song of (Hymn), 193. 195 

— tradition of, — kept on for failure 

of lines, 230 
Electors, 197 
Emperor, 199, 363 
— Chakravartin, 362, 363 
Empire, 362 

— of religion (Dhanna c/takrd), 363 
— , one-umbrella, 362 

— up-to-ocean, 362 
— , Gupta, 53, 148 

—, Maurya, 53, 54, 58, 148 
Saisunika, 53 
Endorsements, 307 

Envoy (mahattaka or distinguished 
member,! 48 

Equality by Kula, and, 112 
— , by birth universal 112 
Era of Provess (Vikrama era), 151, 
152 

Espionage, 111 
Exchequer, 47, 48, 111 
Excise, 336 
— Duties, 339 

Executive authority delegated to a 
second chamber, 74, 75 
— , cabinet, 49 

— council, 38, 74 

— power, 38 
Exports, 339 

— duties on, 339 
— , policy towards, 339 
Exposure of the dead bodies (among 
the Lichchhavis), 182 
— , based upon its existence among 
the Lichchhavis criticised, 182 
— , theory of the Tibetan origin, 182 

P 


Federal Council, 38, SO 

— , Generalissimo, 361 

— , Imperialism, 361 
Feudal theory, 349 
Fleet, Dr., 24 26 
Folk, 196, 205, 207 
Foreign policy, 27 
Forest, master of, 206 
Franchise, 73, 102 03 

— extended to the outsiders, 104 

— in the aristocratic republics vested 

in family, 102 

— in the democracies, 102 

— in the individual, 103 
Free right of discussion, 13, 14 
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G 

Gada (a leader of the Vrishijis— , 
brother of Krishna), 103, 370 
QSmag&mwnka (president of the town- 
ship), 102 

Oambling officer, 203 
Cm, 23. 24, 25 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 37 
— Bandhana, 27 
— Court, 105, 106 

•— defects of their constitution, 107 
— , definition of, 24 
— , executive body consisted of the 
chief and the President, 106, 107 
— Mukhya, 107 

— Mukhyas (the Chief of the Gam), 
107 

— pQraka (assembly-whip), 25 
—Rajas, 48, 50 
— ^Rajjani, 24 

— Rlijya , — government by the par- 
liament 24, 25 
RSyaiji, 24 

— , refers to the whole body politic 
and in the alternative in the 
parliament, 105, 106, 107 
— State, 102, no. Ill, 116 

Coitdriham, 28 

Gapas conduct the affairs of the 
community. 117 

— governing body of the, 117 

— held meeting and discussed resolu- 

tions, 116 

— its functions, 117 
— Religious, 77, 113 

— saw the administration of Justice, 

117 

— when conquered by monarchs 
legal decision made subject to 
the apellate jurisdiction’ of the 
monarch or the royal chief 
justice, their character, 115, 117 

Gandharas, 55, 120 123 
— Glassed in the Vasatis and Sibis, 
123. 55 

— have a mukhya instead of king, 123 

— their country famous for wood, 

123 

Ganges, 190 

— , The valley of the Jumna, 190 
Gani, 26 

Gascoignes (Hindu), 329 
Gautamiputra, 151 
Gaura-Siras, 4 

Gautama Dharma SRtra (jSastra), 248 

— on Etiquette between Brahmin 

and Siidra paura^ 248 
Generalissimo (see Commander-in- 
Chief), 356 
— , Sendpati, 47, 48 


G~Contd. 

Ghalib, 366 

GIauchukayana= Glauchukayanakas, 
103 
God, 366 

Godasa (gntm), 113 
Gokttrtm, 204 
Gopala (pala-king), 230 
Gotamiputra, Sdtakarpi, Satavahana, 
55 n. 

Gotm (race), 112, 115 116,185 
— ethenic and political, 115 185, 
Gothranka, 40 
Govardhana, 253 
Government, 218 

— (abstract), 114 
— , central, 218, 295 

— , despatches from, 295, 297 
— , Game of, 218, 219 

— of Chandragupta, 298, 308 
— , symbolic, 218 

Govucartri, 203 

Govindaraja (commentator), 276, 304 
Govinda Siihha (Guru), 365 
Grdma, 16 
— , V illage, 16, 243 
— , Saipgha, 243, 246, 251 
Gramapi, 15, 202, 204 
— , Vysln, 202 222 
Grdmantkaha (town rulers), 155 «. 
Great ^tishis, 5 » 

Greeks, 229, 349 
Greek-writers, 31, 34, 58 
Grierson, 388 n., 389 
Grunwedel (Prof.), his opinions on the 
foreign types in Bharhut, and 
Skftchi sculptures quoted, 180, 
180 n. 

GuUd, 38, 39 
Guilds, 223, 252 

— merchants, 242, 252 

— of the dty merchants, 252 

— their presence at royal ceremonies, 
223 

GupaAka, 40 

Gupta period, 296, 318, 349 

— and governments of districts, 357 
— inscription and transfer of land, 349 

— ministerial designations, 320 
— , Samudragupta, 357 

Guru Govinda Simha, 8 
t-.urus, 304 . 05 

Gyal-tshab (regent of Tibet), 183 n. 
Gymnosophists, 281 

H 

Haihaya (Royal Dynasty), 123 
Harishepa, 320 
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HartvarhSa, 78 
Haisha (Emperor), 164 n. 

HastaAka, 40 
Hastin (king), 321 
Mivik, 204 
Heraldic mark, 39 
Heriditary kings, 74, 75 

— leadership, 84 85 
Hermits and politics, 280 
High Court, 49 
Himalayas, 360 

Hindu constimtion— technical terms for 
various classes of constitutions, 
79 _ 

— constitutional traditions decay and 
revival, 3 
•— kingship, 28 

— law books, 27 

— lawyers, 6. 7 

— Monarchy antiquity, 189 
— , Ailereya Brahmapa on, 189 
Megasthanese on, 189, 190, 191 
— JfOg Veda on, 189 

— politics, 4, 6, 7 
Hindu-Rspuhlifis, 3, 23, 30, 35, 78 

~ Ancient terms, 23 

— a retrospect, 117. 118 

— procedure deliberation, 90 
Histeriographer, 202 

History— recording of events past, 
202,367 

Hoemle (Dr.), 77 n., 113 

Holder of reins (ministers), 202 n. 

Hoshiyarpur, 150 

House of Law, 48 

Hun, 163, 164 

Hops invasion, 163,164 

Hyphasis, 61 

1 

Ikshvaku (kshatriya dynasty), 185 
Ikshvakus, 89, 185 
Imperial Code of Governance, 4 
— Field, 240, 364 

— system^ 3 

of Hindus, 239, 363, 364 

Imperialism (federal), 117, 363 
— , Gupta, 364, 366 
— , its disapproval, 365 
— , philosophic grounds for, 238, 239 
Import duties, 338, 339 

allowable, 339 

Incomplete congregation cannot trans- 
act ofScim acts, 95 

Indian guild and caste associations, 
llln. 

— , equality in. 111, 112 
15 


I— Coutd. 

Indrapuraka (Kuld), 112 
Inscription, Gupta, 82, 84 
Inscriptions -Aloka, 55, 84, 85, 119/1. 
— , Khftravela, 80, 84, 88 
— , RudradSman, 56 
Intelligence (department ), 111 
internal danger (in gapas), 112 
Interregnum, 88 
Inviolability, 19 
liana (Pati), 15 

livara (ruler, a technical term), 374 n. 

J 

Jaina Sutras on forms of Government, 
88, 104, 113 
Jaipur State, 151 
Jaishthya (eldership), 80, 81 
Jklamani, 32 

JambQdvIpa (India)— an all empire in 
entire, 239 

Jomtl (mild and minute interrogation 
in the Tibetan Judicial procee- 
dure), 183 n. 

Jam (body), 248 
Janaka, 190, 361 
JanakI, 32 
Janamejaya, 117 
Janapada, 33 n., 35, 45 
— Assembly, 222 238, 239 

— and Aioka, 267 268, 269 
fresh tax, 268 

— , discussion on, 240, 241, 242 
— , inner and outer bodies, of, 271, 
272 

— , (Maharaja), 116 
Janapada-Mahattara, 244 
— , President of, 271, 272. 273 
— , Rajanya, 116 

— represented the whole country, 
272, 273 

— samavSya, 259 
JSmrdjya, 707, 370 
Janas, 12 n. 

— , (nations), Aryan and non-^ryan, 
360 

Jouhar, 67 
Janya, 208 
Jarasandha, 190, 361 
JSti (birth -no' caste), 102 
— , a secondary character, 116 
JmiSamgha, 242, 243 
Jayarima, 19 #i. 

Jeta (Prince), 327 

JoKlyS (Rajputs), vide Yaudheya, 150 
Joint federal constitution, 38 
JoUy, 28, 59, 378, 380 381 
Judges (in Persia), 323 
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J — Conti. 

Judges and Prince Jeta, 327 
— , brahmin 323, 324 
— , his province, 325 
— , in Mfichhakatika, 325 
Judicial administration, 103 

— assembly, 3 

— business (elaborate records kept), 

105 

— minister, 49 
Judiciary, 3, 323 
Jury, 49, 96, 325 

— , decision of honest, myoiity to 
prevail in case of decision, 96 

— deciding land dispute of neigh- 

bours, 96 

—Sabha, odd number epjoined, 95, 
96 

— , UbbShikS, UdvShika, vide Dele- 
gation Committee, 96 
Justice, Chief, 293, 326 

— and fall in litigation, 327 

— , case of Sudatta w. Jeta, 327 
— , hearing of cases by the king,325, 
326 

— king hearing appeals, 326 
on justice, 329-330 

K 

Kdba, 366 n, 

Rtlkas, ISS, 168 
Kakud, 194 

Kakustha (Founder of a Family), 123 
Kalaha (disputation), 78 
Kalidasa and Pushyamitra’s letter, 232, 
357 

— and the Utsavasadketas, 40, 1 55 
Kalans (ministers’ court in Tibet), 183 
Kalpataru, 10 

KSmadhenu, 6 
KdmSndaka, 9 

Kambhojas, identified with the people 
on the Kabul river (modem 
Kaboh), 143, 144 
— , inferior Bhojas, 54, 55-56 
KamrmvBckS (placing the resolution- 
text before the Assembly,) 93, 94 
Kaoika ^haiadwaja), 299 
Kanyakubja, 224, 257 
Kapisthalas, 159 
Karaka-daSyas, 116 
Karaka-Jatlyas, 116 
Karkota-Na^r (Jaipur State), 151 
KamSnia, 342 
Karmantika, 303 

Katmardhi (founder of a kula), 113 
Kdrpatas (the five), 155 
Kashmir, 362 
Kashmtras, 154 


K — Coiitd. 

Kaii-Kosala, 50, 238 
Katha, 90, 102, 116, 159 
Kafha-DeSiyas, 116 
Katha-Jativas, 116 
Katha Philosopher, 73, 77 
Kathians, (Kathas), 59 60, 186 
— , election of their king, 73 
— , their capital " SaAkala ”, 66 

— their laws for destruction of weak- 

lings among children, 61 

— their social customs, 61 
Kdtya (lexicographer), 246 
KatySyana, lawyer, 246 
Kaundoparatha, 32 
KauSambi, 36 n., 45 
Kaushtaki, 32 

Kantilya, 283, 300 
— Chancellor, 332 
— , the great monarchist, 353 
K&ya, 41 
Kwayas, 154 
Kerala (called Ugra), 89 

— the term Kerala has been omitted 

from the original and only the 
term Ugra is retained (vide 
page 100) and the para is scored 
substituting the term “Ugra”, 
89 

Kwalaputo, 89 

— , omitted in new edition with this 
para, vide mss. original in page 
100 

Khalimpur copper plate, 224 
Kharaparas — Kharapankas, probably 
Karapatas of MahSbhSrata, 155, 
155 n. 

KhSravela (Jain Emperor), 190 
Khattris, 56 

— of Sindh, 56 

— of the Pupjab, 56 
Kisg)<fprotector of Law, 208, 209 

— and Brahmin, 219, 220 
protection, 295 

— (announcement (of election), 211 

— as master-servant, 334 

— constitutionally slave but morally 

master, 353 

— deciding law suits, 287, 288 
— , foolish and unfit, 287 

— for extra taxes, 264 

— , hearing of cases by, 326 
— , Hindu— whether a personal ruler, 
and justice, 326, 327 
— his engagement not to be arbi- 
trary, 224 

•' incapacity ”, 306 

ofifidal dress, 208, 216 

— , — salary, 304 
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K — Contd. 


K — Contd. 


King, Mb seal, 307 
— , — share (.bJiSga), 335 
— , — utility, 351 
— , homage to the elected, 217 
— , investiture of, 210 
— , Jataka on, 348 

— , justice disposed in the name of, 
326 

— ntgprdSentative character of, 218 

— (See RSjan), as duty, 197 

— , symbolic, beating of, by law, to 
be protected by the people, 211, 
212 214 

— , to fo’llow law, 224 22S 
— , to Paura-Jdnapada, 269 
— , Vedic, speech by, 326 
— , vesting of sovereignty in and 
purpose of, 215-216 
— , when a thief, 309 
— , who fails to protect, 335 
King-consul, 53, 54, 73 81, 104 
King-elect, 200 1 01. 204, 206, 208, 210, 
216, 230 

— , approval of, by mother-earth, 205 
King-makers, 195, 196, 203, 204, 287 
Kings, 74 

— , election disputed in a fable on 
ground of unpleasant presence, 
* 101, 106 
— , two hereditary, 110 
Kingship (Hindu)— basis and the theor- 
ies of, 190, 191, 192, 207, 216, 
219, 220, 227, 230 
— , origin of, 189-190 
Koha^a (the founder of a family), 123 
Kongdus (joint heads of local ad- 
ministration of the two divisions 
in the chumbi Valley, 178 
Kosal^36«..44.46,50,362 
JSSrurn (Icing), 191 
Krishna, 223, 281 

— dected president of the Andhaka- 

Vrishpi states, his difficulties in 
conducting the federal councj], 
78, 169, 175, 176 
Krishou-Dvaipayana, 272 
Krlshohyana, 101 n. 

Krita, 151 

Kshatriya, 32, 185, 204, 223, 272 
Kshatriyas, 54, 56, 57, 104, 181, 184, 
222, 223, 273, 319 
KshaltS, 204 

Kshattri (Chamberlain), 202 
KshTrasvamin, 246 «. 
Kshtidraks-mhlavas, 65 
— , elected a general, 73 
—, Mtd no king, 88 
— , sent citizen to negotiate peace, 73 

15 a 


KBhOdraka-mHIavaB , their handsome 
looks, 78-79 

— , their league outlived the Maurya 
Empire, 71 

KshOdrakas, 62 73,75, 118, 151, 154 
— , mentioned by Fatahjali but after- 
wards never mentioned, probably 
fully amal^mated with Malavas 
during their migration, 151 
Kukkutardma (monastary), 291 «. 
Kula(c\dm), 49, 74, 75. 76, 77, 79 
105, 106.242 

— (family) as the basis of franchise, 

102, 103 

— , in the sense of the court presided 
over by the kulakas, 105, 106 

— of Rajas, 76 

— (states), 77, 102, 105 
Kuh-Saitigha, 79, 113 

— elders, 112 
Kulaka, 49 

Kukiputta (cadet of a family), careers 
open to, 79, 102 
Kidbs, religions, 77 
Kulika, 105, 277 

— (aristocrats), 105 
Kukuras, 52, 54, 154, 156 
Kupindas = Kaulmdas = Kauninda 

■= Kulindrine— their coins are 
struck in the name of the king 
and the political community, 
73 74 n. 

Kumara, 202 n., 295 
KumSradhyaksha, 295 
KumirSmOtva, 3 18 
Kundla, 245, 291, 295 
Kuruksbetra, 190, }98 
Kurus, 12 52. 53, 54, 113, 118, 197, 

213 

Kushan coins, 40 

L 


Lachchu (a corruption of Lakshmapa 
in Bihar and Doab), 184 
Lakshafia, 39 
Lakshmapa, 184 
Lakshmidhara Bhatta, 10 
Lanchana, 39, 40 

Land-proprietorship in law, 345, 746 
— , anSdeya-vyavahara, 244, 245 
— and Brahmin, 323 
I — coronation, 233, 235 
- and king, 233, 249 
, and taxes, 332 

, Dharma (RSjadharmd), 323, 324 
, king of kings, 323 
, king under, 234 
, minister of, 237, 329 
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L — Contd. 

Land-proprietorship, new, 330 
— , of Jdti Janapada-Sre^i, 242 
— , of king,, 323 
— , paura court and, 249 
— , reform in, 330 
— , reform in procedure, 330 
— , rule of, 235 
Laws for kings, 5 
— of Republics, 104 
Lawyer-Judges, 49 
Leader of gafMs, 111, 112 
Lechchhams, SO 
Legislation, 116 
Legitimacy, theory of, 357 
Ldvi-Sylvain, 54, 60 
Lekhya, popular, 248 
— , ritjaklya, 248, 309 
Lichchhavis, 42, 44, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
76, 106, 281 

— a ramification, Videhas, 184 
— , the derivation of the word Cfom 
Sanskrit discussed, 184 
— , their handsome looks, 185 
Life of Appolonius of Tyana, 77 
Loan, interest on and legal year, 236 
Lord Clerks (records of the House), 
98,99 

M 

Macdonell, 198 r., 222 n., 385 
and Keith, 12 R., 349. 350 
MAdvdchdrya, on proprietorship in 
land, 345, 346, 347 

Madhyadeia. from the Ku'us’ land 
(Delhi district), up to Allahabad 
Doab— between the Ganges and 
Jumna, 117 
Midhyamakeyas, 154 
MadhyamikS (the town), 154 
Madraka (one of the madra Bhaktl) 103 
Madrakas, 52, 53, 54, 152 153, 154, 155 
Madras, 103, 113, 115, 150 
— , their migration into Rajaputana, 
151 

Magadha, 190, 238, 363 
Maha, 317. 318 
— BhOmi, 350 
— Datfda-NByaka, 318 
MahBbharata War, 238 
— its date, 361 
Mahabhoja, 80 
Maha-Kassapa, 93 
MdhSmiHras, 295, 318 
— , Agra, 296, 318 
MaM-Padma, 360 
Maharaja, 36 
UahSraja-JBnapada, 157 


Id— Contd. 

MahSrajyo, 211, 359 
Mahattaka (distinguished member), 48 
Mahattarah, 276 
Mahavlra, 50, 177 
Mahisktt, 201, 211 
Majority, 288, 299 
Makkhalls (wanderers), 30 n, 
Malava-gapa, 26. 37 
Mdlavah, 31, 33, 34, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, n 

Mdlavaka, 174 n. 

Mdlavas — their modern descendants, 
34 35, 52 n., 151, 152, 153, 170, 
174 

Malavyoh, 35 n. . 

MalawSI dialect, 151 
Mallakas, 52, S3 
Mallakis, 50 

Mallas,29, 45,47,50,53, 54 
—, two, 113, 185 
Malloi, 63 
MSnSnka, 40 

Mdnava Artha Sdstra, 7 n. 

MBmya Dharma-Sdstra, 234, n 
—, age of, 235 n., 242, 296, 334, 349, 
357 

— , Displacement of the theory of, 
236 . 37 

— , its theory of divine kingship, 
233. 234, 235 

— , its theow of kings’ servitude of 
law, 236, 237 

— , written under the revolutionary 
regime, 233 

Mangolian origin of Hindu republics 
(the theory of), 177 
— , based on the snubnoses in 
Bharut and Sdhehi sculjstors and 
the customs of the HimSlayan 
hiil-men refuted, 178, 179 
Maxd (armlet), 195 
Mantra, 13, 27, 74, 75 
Mantra (policy of the state), 311 
MantrSdndras, 299, 300 
MantrSdhSra (those vested in the policy 
of the State), 75, 150, 178 
Mantra-grahas, 299, 300, .01 
Mantra-parishad (and as council of 
of State). 289, 293, 299, 300, 302 
Mantra-samvaranam, 108 
Mantrl-parUhad, 288, 293, 299, 302, 
303 

— and Paura-Jdnapada, 300, ;01 
Mantrin, 293, 294, 296, 297, 299 
Mantrins, 288, 298, 299, 300 301, 302 
Manu, 11, 33, 86 n., 105 n., 124, 124 n„ 
125, 128, 133, 243, 289, 297, 
320, 323, 327 
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M — Contd, 


M — Contd. 


Martial of Eastern Rajaputana, 152, 
153 

Mathura, 234 n. 

Matsya (Alwar), 154 
Matsya-Ny&ya (Anarchy), 86 n. 
Matters of State (mantras), 13 
Maufdi-NikOya, 41 
Maurya, 202, 208 

— enjperor opposed by ministers, 
296 

— extending up to Persia, 119 
— , Mayor of the City, 249, 250 
— of the Palace, 302 

Mednatithi— his political definition 
of Aryavartiia, 284 n., 289 
— , on mines, 343 

Megastheneae, 23, 58, 76, 113, 114, 
186 , 357 

— divided the country into two 
forms of government (monarchi- 
cal and republican), 58 

— on failure of royal lines, 230 

— monarchy in India, 189, 190, 191, 
203, 230 

— on jurisdiction of ministry, 310 

— on Pataliputra, 251 
Menander, 35, 84 
Midland and monarchy, 190 
I^itary art, 33, 34 

Mtmamsa, 343, 344 345, 347, 348, 

351, 355 
Mines, 342 
— , taxes on, 343 
Ministers, 205, 223 

— c^ed “ kings ”, 287 
— , chief, 296 

— , council of their members, 292 
— , designation of, 296 

— for the army, 302 

— and gifts by the kings, 290, 291 

— junior, senior, 315,316 

— of diplomacy, 293, 297 

— of finance, 293, 297 

— of finance, of law, home, war, 
revenue^ agriculture, justice, reli- 
gion, diplomacy, 293 

— of law, 230, 328, 329 

— of mines and manufactories, 303 

— of prisons, 303 

— of revenue, 303 

— of treasury, 303 

— of war, 293, 297 

— , oppose Maurya Emperor, 292, 
293 

— , origin of the Hindu, 205 
— , Rudradaman’s— the refuse to 
pay for Sudaria’s repairs, 291 
— , three classes of, 304 


Ministry, 306 

— and A4oka, 319 

— and caste representation, 319, 

320 

— appoints governor and other high, 

officers, 310 

— appoints princes, collects and 

spends revenue, maintains 
government, 311 

— , Bharadwaja and power of, 310, 
311 

— , Oiandragupta and, 298 
— , its duty, 298, 306 
— its jurisdiction, 310 
— , its procedure, 307 
Mint master— royal, 255 
Minutes of the meeting, 98, 99 
Mttra-labha (alliance), 120, 143 

— to allow the strong to live and the 
■ weak to be reduced, 143, 144 

Mitra-misra, 6, 309 
Mitra-Varupa, 209 
Mixed constitution, 105, 106 
Moghul Badashahi (padshahi), 365 
Monarch (Hindu terms), 195, 196 
— , sole taker of taxes, 195 
Monarchical nations, 54, 55 
Monarchism proper, 306 
Monarchy, 37, 38 
— , great, 361 

— , limited and controlled, 360, 361 
— National 238 
— , territorial, 238 
Monasteries, 340 
Monks, 340 

Mote-Hall, 46. 47, 99 «. 

Motherland, 216, 217 
Muhammadan, 357, 366 
— , kings, 218 n. 

Motion (natti oi gnapti, “ notice ’’), 91, 
92, 97, 100, 116 
Mucbukarpa, 69 
Municipalities, 40 
Musicians (Muchukaivd), 69 
— Mousikanos, 37 69 

N 

Nabhaka, 121. 145, 146 
Nabhakas, 121, 145, 146, 147 
Nabba-panktis, 121, 146 
Nadiiketas, 73 

Naga-Haiaka (^g of Magadha), 229 
Nagala-jana (city body imder A6oka), 
262,263 

Nagar (karkota), 151 
Nagara, 239, 245, 247 n. 

Nagara-Jana (city body), 263 
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O—Contd, 


Nagaras (citizens of the capital or the 
numbers of the Capital As- 
sembly, 100 
Nagasimha, 321 
Nahapaija, 151 
Naigama, 240, 252, 253, 254 
NSnd, 40 n. 

Nanda, 282 

— and taxation, 336, 337, 338 
— Army, 62 

— Nava~the upstart, 283 
'NSrada, the sage to whom Krishna 
relates political troubles, 169, 
280 281 
>lBradas, 281 
Narishta, 18 
Kation, 239, 256 

—(territorial, 132 past), Vedic artifi- 
cial and philosophic stage, 114, 115 
National Assembly, 12, 286, 287 
— Judicature, 20 
Nationality (political), 115 
— Tribal, 115 

Naiti-chatUltha (the four Nuttl pro- 
ceedure) motions moved thrice 
the rules regarding them, 94 
Natti-dMya (the one Natti procedure 
rules regarding motions moved 
once), 94 

JfatU-Inapti vide motion, 91 
Naya, 6 

Niyaka, 303. 304 
Nechaylka, 273 
Negama, City Assembly, 100 
— coins, 254 
Neighbours, 359 
Nemi, 77 
Nepal, 54 

— coins, 40 
Nibandbakdras, 7 
Nfchyas, 81 
Nigama-Sabbd, 253 
Nikdyas, 41 

Nilakaotha, 6, 223, 319, 345 
— in proprietorship in land or con- 
quest, 345 

mu, 6 

NlvSea (domicile), 103 
Non-delegation system among the 
democracies, 75 

Non-monarchical communities in the 
inscription of Samudragupta, 155 
Nuns, 340 
Nysa, 125 

O 

Odotnboeres (speltas Audumbaias, 159, 
160 

Officers of the State, 219 


Oligarchy, 242 

— of the Bhoja Pettanika, 85 
Olympic virtory, 199 
One-chamber constitution, 48 
Opinion of majority, 99, 100 
Opposition to a motion, 100, 101 
Order, written and oral, 307, 309 
Ossadioi, 68 

Ostracism (among the ArSjakas), 172, 
173 

Over-lordship, 359 
Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), 66 


PaehUtiya (re-opening of a settle^ 
question liable to censure), 98 
Pmgttia, 201, 203, 205 
Filaka (king), 229, 356 
P&lam, 5 n. 

PalSia, 195, 203 

Pan-country sovereignty, 359, 360 
PafichSlas, 14. 15, 52, 53, 213, 238, 251 
Pancha'tantra, 6 
Patfditamdtya 294, 330 
Papini, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 45, 60, 
103 104,115,116,117,274 
Paiikti, 123 
Pant'amStya, 294 
Pdrameshikya, 211, 359 
PSrgs-kara (district), 116 
Parlchchada, 301 

Parikshit (king of kuru -land), 117, 197 
— , people’s property under, 198 
ParisQ, 286, 309 

Parishadifarishat), 14, 16, 286, 288, 289 
Parivrikti, 201 

Parliament, 46, 48, 75, 76, 178 
— , joint, Paura-Jdnapada, 255, 256 
— , matters discussed in, 48 
Parpa, 196 
Pariva, 33 
Parmter, 68 n. 

Parthian Sakas, 151 
Party, 38, 39 
PSshagda, 252 «. 

Patala, 70, 71, 74 

Pdlaliputra, its administration, 250 
— , < ity Magistrates of, 250 
— , NSgaxaka of, 250 
— , their six Boards (members), 250 
Pat&naprasffia, 71 
Pati ^sana), 15 
Patiala State, 151 
PattavaUs (Jain Kulas), 77 n, 
Patimokkha, 91 
Paura, 3, 29, 241 
— , Alderman of, 258 
— and tmugrahaSf 266, 267 
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Paura and SamstMnaka, 270 
— Court, 24i 

— , executive power of Paura of 
Taksha^ila, 262, 269 
— , general meetings of, 263 

— governor of capital, 303 

— , inner and outer bodies of, 251 
— , insult to, 262 
— Laws, 277 

— of TakshaSila, 246, 261, 262, 269 

— presidents of, 257 

— Tishyarakshita's letters to, 245, 
269 

Faura-Jampada (addressed as Kays), 
240, 241 

— and mugrahoi, 266 267 

— and bribery by king, 264 

— and compensation biils, 271 

— and grant of extra-ordinary taxes, 

262, 268 

— and l^aravela, 264, 266, 359 

— and manirl-parhhad, 299 

— and raising of army and money, 

262 

— and RudradSman’s repairs of 
the Sfld rsana water-works, 263 

•— and taxations, 262 

— and thbir daily business with the 

king, 268 

— inner and outer bodies of, 257 

— make or mar, government, 270 

— member of association identical 

with Paura-JSnapada, 224 

— poor relief, 271 
— , their chiefs, 300 

Pauras, 222, 224 
Peace and War, 297, 364 
Peshwa, 294 n. 

Pettinika, 79 85 
Philostratus, 77 

Pitentikas (see Pettanikas (Fitentikas), 
85 

PItinikas, 120, 121, 156 
Pointless speeches (anaggdni) precau- 
tions against, 96, 97 
Political authority, resting on with the 
gapa or saAgha, 74 

— loydty open to strangers, 115, 116 
— , philosophy, 198 
— .spies, 88 

Polity, Introduction of Hindu, 349 
— , greatest constitutional of anti- 
quity (India,) 366, 367 

— greatest modern constitutional 
(brahmin), 367 

— , Hindu, its longivity and civil 
characters, 358 
Poor relief, 271 


P — Contd. 

Popular assemblies, 12 
Poros, 59, 72, 175 
Portfolio, 300 

Post-abhisheka ceremonies, 216 
PrachT (east), 117, 190, 361 
Pradeshlfi, 303 
Pradhana, 107, 293, 294 
Pradvivaka, 293, 329, 331 
Pradyotas, 365 
Pradyumna, 103, 190 
Prqja, 314, 315 
PrajSpati. 5, 18 

Prakflti (as associations), 300. 301 
Prdjunas (identical with PrajjOnaka, 
155 n. 

Pralastri 303 

Pratijna (coronation Oath), 224, 224 n, 
227, 228 

— , resolution 93 
Pratinidhi, 293 
Prayaschitta, 296 
President, 49 

— giving punishment in his own 
name, 106 

Presidents of, Alderman of, 258 
— , Tishyarakshita’s letter to, 269 
Presti^prasthalas, 70 
Prime minister, 296 
Prince minister, 202 n. 

Principles of government, 115, 116 
Principle of representation 123, 124 
Pfithu, 227 

Proceedings in presence (sammukha 
vtnyasa), 97 

Procedure of censure against mis- 
demeanours in speech, 98 

— of indemnity (anumatikappo),9% 
— , rejected by followers of Buddhism, 

98 

— of majority, 95, 96, 101 
Procession on Coronation, 223 
Proclamations, 312 n. 

Progress, constitutional, 366 
Proprietorship in land, 354 
Protection, reward for taxes, 333, 334 

— and allegiance, 334 
Provahapa Jaivala (or Jaibali), 14 
Ptolemy, 56 

Public opinion, 284 
Puga, 43, 103, 104, 245, 252 
Pagag.mat)lka (President of the in- 
dustrial guilds), 102 

Puliandas, a dravidian people but re- 
publicans, 123 n. 

Punch-marked coins, 40 
Punjab (Vahika) country of five rivers, 
35, 45, 54, 115, 165 n. 

Pura, 239, 245 
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Purohita, 201, 293, 296, 297, 302, 305 
~ aad Mama law, 324 
Pushkara, 7 

Pushyatnitra (a brahmin king), 115, 
227 It., 232 

— and MSnava Dhama-Silstras, 233 
Pushyamitra— republic, 115, 164 

— developed great power and wealth 

inflicted defeat on imperial forces 
under KumSragupta, harassed 
Skandagupta who crushed them, 
163, 164 

— , founded by one Pushyamitra, 162 
Fushyamitras, Republican people, 163, 
164 

Q 

Queen, 201 

— of sciences, 78 
Quorum, 93, 97, 99, 100 

— number of twenty for all formal 

acts, 97, 98 


R 


Race(go/ra), 112 
Radhagupta, 291 n., 315 
RSja or R6}an (king), 189, 194 
— , definitions, philosopher, consti- 
tutions orthodox and heterodox, 
189, 231 

— election and re-election, 12 

— presidents of republic {vide Presi- 
^ dent), 178 

sRefi-Dharma, 5. 319, 323 
mjaeriha, 92, 328 
RSjaka of Amarsitnha, 50 
ttija-KaSa, 362 
RdjOAka, 40 

manya, 32, 89, 157, 201, 204 

— form of Government, 89 
RSjanyaka, 33, 38 

RtUsnyas (propa:, name of a political 
people, 38, 39, 89, 157, 159 
Rdja ^htra-bhrlt, 306 
RSJa~Sabdin republic which recognised 
the title of Rajan, 73 
RAjad^dopajtvin, 33, 34 n. 

RHJO'SHstra, 5 

Rfilasuya, 199, 200, 201, 214, 232 
Rdja-Vishaya (self-ruling district) under 
ASoka, 121, 122, 123, 124 
RejUkas, 202, 299, 314 

— assume fUU powers against Aioka, 

313, 314, 315 
— Kinglet, 76 

RUfya, 2n, 212 
Rama, 240, 241, 285, 301 

— and Paun^Jdnapada, 257, 266 


RSmadasa, 8, 366 

— (Guru), 282 
Rapson, 37, 159, 161 
Rasa-khan, 206 n.? 

RSshtra, 239, 245 

— (Assembly), 260 
RSshfrSntapala (or AntapSla), 303 
Rashtrika, 79, 80, 85, 86, 102, 116 

— S&patya (board of leaders not 
hereditary,) 84 
Rm 189 
Ralna-Havis, 200 
Ratnins, 203, 205, 286 
RaithapSla, 105 ti. 

R/ttthika, 79, 84 
Realm diet, 3 
Recluse thinkers, 280 
Record of cases, 328 
Referendum, 100 
Reformation of the Hindus, 367 
Registrar of tiie Faiira, 248 
Registration of documents, 248 
Rqprescntative, 294 
Representatives, 15 

Republic, 30, 32, 33, 35, 37, 39, 100, 
107 


Republican and the Guptas, 162, 164 

— administration procedure, 46 

— bravery, 169 

— dharma of, and, 101 

— dharma samgha, 101 

— dissensions, 176 

— enumerated, 52 


44, 47 


— Koliyas 1 

— Kaundibrikas 

— Mallas 

— Morias 

— Licbchhavis 

— Sakyas 

— Videbas 

— Bulls, BhaggasJ 

— formation of the new, 113 

— in Artha-SSstra, 55 n. 

— in Buddhist literature, 42 

— in Greek writers, 58 

— in KSSika, 72 

— in Rajaputana recorded in MahS~ 

bhSrata, 154 

— in the name of gam> 114 

— in the name of country, 114 

— its mover, 91 

— king-consul, 52, 54 

— Malavas (Malairs), their modern 

descendant, 152 

— Maurya policy towards, 119 

— nation-in-orms, 54 

— new historical instances, 113 
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Republican in Pgijini, 30, 31, 32 
~ rule (rajjam), 47 
— States, 9, 10, 54, 74 

— system; post>vedic and artiUdal 

tribal and philosophic, 114 

— the Maurya policy of breaking 

up of, 148, 149 

— their administrative virtues, 170 

— their love of liberty and migration, 

153 

— their moral assets; a high sense of 

justice, discipline, respect of 
popular feeling, 169 

— their system estimated, 175 

— their system of justice, 49, 169 

— un-named on the river Ravi, 59 

— were a nation at arms prone to 

form leagues, 170 

— with a career of one thousand 

years (1,000), 118 

— with gapas as protector (trStasya), 
114 

Republics (Hindu republics), of North 
Bihar, 190 n. 

— of politics, 101 

— the legendson their coins, 153 

— the theory of their Mongolian 

origin criticized. Sunga times 
and later, 149 

— their migration, 174 

— their longevity, 174 

— their status varied according to 

their strength, 122 

— turned into trade guilds, 54 

— under Afeka, 122 

— under the Mautyas, 120 
JRes judicata, 98 
Resolution, 92 

— before the Saritgha, 92 

— moved at the instance of the 

Buddha, 91 

— party affected form-iUy informed 

of, 91 

— procedure, 99, 100 

— repeated thrice assembly remain- 

ing silent was declared carried, 
91 


Revenue, 202 
Revival (Hindu), 282, 365 

— (Hindu), its golden age, 366 

— (revival of Hindu), 365 
— , Sikh, 365 

Rigidly legal, 332 

— and Council of Ministers, 333 


J^dskis, 226 n. 

JSdtvik, 304 

Rohapa (founder of this gatfa), 113 
Rolls (pavani-Potthakan), 49 


I 


R — Contd. 

Rudradaman, 148, 149, 166, 228, 230, 
272 

— elected by all varpas, 230 

— his ministers, 290, 291 

— his ministers refuse to pay for 

Sudatsana repairs, 291 

— his repairs and Paura-Janapada, 

267, 268 

Rulers: their classification — (i) Ugm, 
(it) Bhoga and (iii) RSJanya, 89 

S 

Sabha, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 324, 331 
— , a popular body, 18 

— in Ceylon, 322 

— its composition, 19 
— , its judicial function, 20 
— , its resolutions, 18 

— (Law Court), 324, 331 

— ruling, 300 
SabhS-chara, 20 
SabM-pathl, 19 
Sabh&sad, 300, 301 
Sahkyo, 289, 300,301 
Sackitfa, 35, 36 
Sadiim, 293, 296, 297 
SSgala-Madra capital described. 82, 

83 n. 

Sahaya, 295, 301 n. 

Sajdttt, 102 n., 218, 222 
Sskala. (Madra capital), 35 n., 84, 150, 
247 n. 

SaAawa-jappakaip-vi^hisperiog method, 
96 

Sakata-vyUha, 59 
Sakyas, 77, 90, 281, 327 
Sttlaka (vide voting tickets), 95, 100 
SalOka-grBhaka (collector of votes) his 
five qualifications, 95 
SalSkS-grakatfa, (collection of votes), 95 
SMahkayana, IIS, 149, 158, 186 
Salaries of ministers and officers, 304, 305 

— of the king, 304 
SalStura, 104 

SAkya gam (members old and young), 
101 

— Mu /, 100 

— parliament, 103 

&akya 45, 46. 79, 90, 101, 103, 118 

— their nationality described, 18S, 

186 

SantShartpi, 202, 203, 303 
Samayaya, 259 

— Tirtha, Sabha, SSla, Pura, Jam- 
pada-Jana, 259 
Samaya, 242, 243, 277, 278 
Samayas, 243 
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S— Could. 


Sambos, 70 

Samgha, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 36, ^7, ‘9. 40, 41, 42. 
43,44,46, 76,90, 91,92,93,95, 
96, 97, 103 
— , elders of, 44 
— , fathers of, 44 
— , leaders of, 44 
— , DeSa-Jati Kula, 243 
— , political, 90 
— , religions, 30, 91 
— , constitution, political and religi- 
ous, 90, 91 

Sofngha-Dharmins, 76 
Sinngrdmah, 16 
Sarttnaraud, 26 
SmM, 12,22 
— , functions, 12 
— , its constitution, 15 
— , its historical career, 16, 17 
— , its President, 15 
— , (national Assembly), 198 
SsipIr^rshaQa (a leader opposite to 
Krishpa) 191, 192, 193 
Sommukha-vinaya, (vide proceeding in 
presence), 97 

Sampadi (Samprati), 295 n, 

117, 190,360 361 
— (Federal Imperialism), 190 
Samral, 190 361 

SatristMgara, 46 n. 

SarpslMnaka, 270 

Samudra Gupta, 148, 150, 160, 165, 167, 
357 

Samgha (of Jains and Buddhists), 245 n. 
Samvqjjis, 50 
Samvid (enactment), 278 
SanakSnikas, 155 n. 

Saflchi sculptures, 177, 179, 180 
Sandhi-vigrahika, 297, 307, 320, 321 
SaAgrahitrU 202, 204 
SaAkala, 60 
Sahkarach^a, 164 

SaAketa, resolution passed by a republic, 

Sannidhatrl (master of Treasury), 202, 
297 


Sanskrit— with certain Iranian basis, 55 
Santhdgara, 46 

S&pateyyam-pettamka, 79, 80, 85 
Sdpludi-NikSya, 41 
Sarasvati (the river), 154, 207 
SSrthavdhtt, 277 

Sdrvabhauma, 211, 346, 361, 362 
Sarva-medha, 199, 290 «. 

Saryata Manava, 16 
Saiahka, 164 
Sasira-vSrttSh, SI 


iSastropajivins, 33 

Salt, practised by the Kath lians, 59 
SStvat Bhojas, .16 
Sltvats, 36, 80, 81, 116, 186 
— constitution, 157, 158 
Saubhulki, 60, 61 
Saudrayapas, 155 

Saurashtra, the country owing _ its: 
name to the Riishtrika constitu- 
tion, 85 

Saurashpras, 156 
Savara (Sahara), 344 n. 

Schisms (in Buddhist Satpgha), 113 
Scope and sources of (Hindu Polity), 

3 

Sculptures, 177, 179 
Second House — composed of elected 
elders, 73, 74 
Seleucid Empire, 357, 358 
Seleucus, 119 
Seleukos, 332 
Send, 21 
Sendnt, 201 
Sendpntt, 294 305 

— (general), 74 
Senart, M.— (translator), 253 
Senate, 38 n, 

Sibis, 68, 69, 71, 152, 154 
Siboi= Sibis, 63, 68, 69, 70 
Saibyas 63 
— Sivis, 63 
— , their coins, 152 
— , their migrations, 152 
Signature, 40 
Sikh — ^Polity, 365 
Sikhs, 78 

Sindhu (Sauvxras), 104 
Sini, 38, 39 

Sister-marriage (the custom oQ does 
not prove alien origin of the 
bakyas, 185, 186 
Siiupala, 361 
Sivaji, 282, 293, 365 
— Chhatrapati, 8 
Silpa (art), 78 

SmaiSna (crematorium), 182 
Smith, Vincent, 37 n,, 74 122 n. 
161, 165, 177, 178, 181, 182, 
183 n., 349, 350 
Sodrai-Saudras, 68 n. 

Sohgaura plate, 40 n. 

Soma, 214 

Somadeva, 7, 9, 10, 11, 215 
— Siiri, 8, 10, 302 
Sophai, 77 

Sophytes-SaubhOti, 60, 61, 102 
— Sopeithes, 60 
Soratha, 55 
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Sovereign Assembly, 1, 12 
— States, 34, 

— , whole country, 53 
Sovereignty — one Imig and one-iun- 
brella, 360 
Sovira, 63 n. 

Spartan constitution, 61 
Spies, 110 

Sprinkling (abhishechana), 212 
Sraughana-deiiyas, 116 
Sraughana-jaHyas, 116 
Srava^ti (court of), 327 
Sre^i, 67, 68, 242 253 

Sreni-Mukhyas, 275 
Srenis, 56, 57, 67, 68 
Sreshthin (President of the City), 247, 
277 

Standards, 39 

State, 23, 26, 194, 195, 216 

— accounts, 203 
— , a trust, 355 

— and material and moral prosperity, 

355 

— mark, 39 
— , secret, 110 

— , telos of Hindu, 355 
— , tree of, 354 

States,-^ambiguously described Pheg^las 
= ? Bhagala Gtausai or Glank~ 
anikoi, 71, 72 

— , bearing personal names, 115 
Sthm, 278 
Strabo, 61, 69 
Succession — hereditary, 220 
SaiisiXir-Anatha-Piuujika, 327, 328 
Sudar^ana water-works, repairs, of, 267, 
291 

Sudhamma Sabha ‘ the Hall of Good 
Law 98 

Sudra, 180, 201, 203, 204, 208, 223, 
276, 319, 366, 367 

— and constitution, 204 
— Emperor, 362 

— member of Paura, 248 
Siidras, 32, 155, 181, 222, 273, 319 
Sukra (Auianasas), 6, 10, 11, 296, 297, 

334, 354 

Sukrantti, 293, 297, 300, 301, 309, 319, 
325, 329, 330 

SiUa (court-mmstrel and chronicler), 
319 

Sulaiman (the merchant author), 357 
Sulka, 236 

Sttmantra (minister of finance), 293 
SuAga, 148, 149, 151, 153, 158, 162, 
nirt, 308 n. 

SAtra-dharas (Doctors of Law), 49 
Siitras, 7, 8 
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Suttadhara — Sutradhara, 182 n., 183 n. 

SvabhSga, 334 

Svakoia (king’s private purse) of 
Rudradsman and Dvaipayana, 
272 

StOphalka, 38 

SwrSjya, 80, 81, 114, 186, 211, 221 

— elected president, 81 
— , equals, 80, 81 

SvSvaiya or autocracy— arbitrary rule, 
224 n., 359 n. 

Svayambhu, 191 

Svayambhuva Manu, 7 n. 

Syetaketu, 13, 14, 230 

System— republican, their criticisms, 
169, 170 

— , absence of sacerdotal elements in 
their chiefs, 171 

— , extreme form of individualism 
existed in some, in others indi- 
viduals existed for the state and 
in most others the states and 
the individual were identical, 
172, 173 

— , philosophic basis of the States, 
171, 172 

— , separation of powers and func- 
tions among them suggest saga- 
city and a vast constitutional 
experience, 171 

— , their elected ruler a servant of 
the State, 172 

T 

Tacitus (Germanie noblesman), 15 n. 

TakshaSila, 123, 262, 269, 295 

Tapovanas, 280 n, 

Tarapurwala, Sorabji, 4 n. 

Tassa— papiyyasikakamma, 92 

Tdyatifitsa, company of Greek gods, 
78 99 

Taxation, mercantile class, 341 

— and Paura-JSiiapada, 262 
— , customs, 336 

— , divine theory of, 334 
— , excise, 336 

— , extra and Pawa-Jaiiopada, 264 
— , indirect policy of, 342 
— , le^al— by Rudraddman, 267 
— , principles of, 336 
— , Sulka, 336 

Taxes, 19) 

— , brahmin, 215 

— as king’s wages for protection, 

271 

— , collection of, 337 
— in proper place, 337 
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Taxes, in proper time and form, 337 
— , on hides, 336 
— , on imports, 338 
— , on industries, 338 
— , on mines, 34i 
— , on produce, 342 
Technical literature, 3, 4 
Thakuri family, 86 

Theory of Tibetan origin discussed and 
reputed, 178, 179 
Thomas, F. W., 26 
Throne, 196, 211 

Tibetan— affinities of the Lichchhavis, 
177, 178 

— , paper on, by Mr. V. Smith, 179 
— Government, 178 
Tibetans, 177, 178 
Tiger, 196 
— sldn, 211 
Tirhut, 54 
Ttrthas, 302, 311 

Ttrtha-SdbM-Sala-Samayiva, 259 
Tishyarakshila, 245, 269 
— , her letter to the, 245 
— , Pauras of (folk), 269 
Title, 33 
Township, 202 
— , leaders of, 195 
— , President of, 276 
Townships (municipalities), 40 n. 

Trade and commerce, 275 
Transfer, 275 

— , every three, five and ten years, 
319 

— , of ministers, 319 
Transition from monarchy to republic, 
52 

Treasurer, 296 

Tree of State, 354 , 

Tribes, 12 n., 26, 36 
Trigarta-Shashtha, 32, 35, 38 
Tfigartas, 35, 154, 170. 

Tshan-di fTibetan judicial procedure), 
183 n. 

Tumour (author), 49 «., 182 n. 

U 

Uddehyah (gaps), 113 
Udlchyah (northerners), 127 
Ugra, 89, 194 n. 

Ugrasena, 39 

— , a term of contempt in Hindu 
politics, 89 

— , applied to foreign tribes in 
Furdums, 89 

— , one of file elected president of 
Andhaka-VTishois, 38 


U — Contd. 

Ugrasena, un-anointed ruler, 89 
Ujjain, 262, 295 
Under-secret.iries, 318 
Vpajiv, 33 
UpSli, 93 

VparSjd (vice-president of republic), 49 
Upsya, 5 

Upper house of Elders, 68 
ftma-NShhas, 123 
Usanas, 5 
— Daifda-Niti, 5, 6 
— politics, 292, 324 
Usinara, 117 n. 

Usurpation, theory of, 362 
Usurpers, 231 
Upava-saAketas, 154, 155 
Uttamabhadras, ISl 
Uttara-Kurus, 82, 117, 118, 128 n., 
Uttara-Madras, 82, 84, 127 
Uttarapatha (northern regions), 261 
Vttara Valisaha (gapa), 113 
Uvaia (Bhikkhu), 92, 93 


V 

Vahika, 31, 33 n., 34, 35, 71, 158 
VaMiya, 81,211 

— (kingless constitution), 83, 84, 85, i 

88, 89, 114 

Kcr«dif,44.47,48, 50, 76, 164 «., 181, 
184 

— , seals of, 276 
Vaishpavism, 366 

VaiSya, 180, 181, 204, 208, 273, 276, 
319 

Vqiapaya, 80, 199, 200, 201, 215 
Vamarathas, 158, 159 
Varahamihira, 54, 129, 139 
Varga, 11, 38 n., 104 

— (body), 251 

— of Vtsudeva and Akrura, 251 
Vargin, 251 

Vax'shakara, 175 
Forte. 341, 342 

Vartt i-i6stropa)tvinah, 55, 61, 126 
Fojo, 45, 117 n. 

Yasatis, 69 ^ 

Vasishfiia, 214 
— , II latvyer, 215 

— , a well-known Aryan gotra name, 

— , on administration of estates, 
249, 283 

Vasudeva (Kfishna), 38, 39, 104 
Vasugapa, 29 
Vatsas, 36 n., 45 
Vmti, 201 
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V — Contd. 


W 


Vedic assemblies, 12, 15 

— coronation, 13 

— kingship 12, 13, 192, 198 
Vena, 226, 227 

— , the tyrant, 229 
Vice-President (Upa-raja), 47 
Viceroys, 295 
Vidatha, 20 n., 21 
Videha, 45, 1^ «. 

Videhas, 36 42, 45, 50, 53, 238 

Vidyd (science), 78 
Vikrama, 55 230 

Village constitution, 15, 16, 17 
— Panchayat, 58 
Vinaya, 91, 92, 93, 98 
Vinda, 85 

Vinichchaya-MahSmSttas (court of the 
Justices), 49 

Viruddha-rajJ^l (states ruled by parties) 
88 

Viruddha-rdJya (ruled by opposing 
parties), 39 «. 

PW (people), 197, 218 
Vliai 12 
Vlivqjet, 344, 346 
ViSvamitra, 159 
Vithihat as— Vttihotras, 362 n. 
Vivdlakam (open method of vote tak- 
ing), 96 

Voharika= Vydvahavika, 304 
Voharikas (Lawyer-judges), 49 
Voit {Chhenda), 94. 95, 100 
— , means of taking, 97 

— of absentees, 96, 97 

Vote taking iviva(akam) open method, 
96 


— , secret method (galhakam), 96 
— , Vaslstha on administration of 
estates, 249 

— , whispering method (saknppa Jap- 
pakam)> 96 

Voting-tickets {ialBkd), 24, 95 
Vratas, 252 n, 

Vfiddhas (elders), 19, 21 54, 75, 

257 

Vrijl (Vajjts), 36, 42, 43, 45, 50, 53, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 175 
Vrijika (one of the Vrijika Bhaktas), 52, 
53, 103, 104 
VTika, 32, 33 

Vpshpis, 36, 37, 38, 39, 60, 70, 103, 
115, 114, 116, 118, 156, 169 
Vrishpi Samslia, 33, 37, 102, 103 
Vyadi (granamatian), 114 
Vyasa, 21 n. 

— , (the law-giver), 243 
VyavahSra, 224 
VySvahSrika, 303, 304 


Wajjian (Vriijian), 182 n. 

Walsh, E.H., 177,177 178 

Weber, 64 n. 

— and Api^ali, 64 n. 

Whitney, 21 n. 

Wiektamasinghe, 322 
Wilks, 349 

Winichchlya mahSmatta, Vinischaya, 
mammatra, 182 n. 

Wohartka (learned in the customs or 
laws), 182, 183 n. 

X 


Xathroi, 54 n., 56 


Y 


Yadavas, 36, 80, 

Yadus, 12 n., 186 
Yak-sacrifice, 178 
Yaksha, 179, 180 
Yakshipi, 179 

YaSaskara (king of Kashmir), 191 
326 

Yaiodharman, 164 
Yaudheya, 115, 149, 150 

— coins, three classes of Yavanas, 

37, 149, 161 

Yaudheya-gapa, 149, 150 
— Parliament, 149 

Yaudheyas, 33 n., 36 62, 64, 72, 
115, 144, 148, 149, 150, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 178, 185, 186 

— survived the Mauryan Empire, 
the satraps, the kushans, — their 
military glory in the second 
century A.C. testified by Rudra- 
dhman, and by Samudragupta, 
148, 149 

— , their constitution *, had an elected 
President ; had an executive com- 
mittee; their coins and seals 
struck in the name of Yaudheyas 
and their cabinet, 150 
— , their elected president ; their coins 
found all over the country 
between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna; their presiding deity or 
, State Lakska^a-, Ktlrtikeya, the 
god of heroism and war, 149, 
150 

Yauvarajya, 88 
Yavanas, 144, 145 
— , Asoka’s yavanas, centiguous to 
the Kambojas, Greek colony on 
or near the Kabul river, were self- 
ruling; organi..cd as a ciw-state 
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of Indian republican type in the 
time of Alexander, probably 
Perso-Greeks ; Hinduised Greeks 
regarded as Indians by Alex- 
ander’s companions; their state 
organized as aristocrac]^; their 
president called Akoubhis, 144, 
145, 146 

Ye-bhuyyasikam {Ye-bhByasiyakam ) — 
the opinion of the greater 
number, 95 

Years— legal, nad, regnal, 231 


Y—Contd. 

Yonas, 121, 144 

Yudhishfhira, 110, 222, 223, 226 
YuvarOJa (crown prince or King- 
Assistant), 222, 257, 295, 296, 298 
— abhisheka of, 257 

Z 

Zeus, 282 

Zeylanica Epigraphia, 322 
Zimnaer, 12 n., 21 n. 
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